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PEEFACE. 


My  ^ear  Lads, 

You  are  now-a-clays  called  upon  to  acquire  so 
great  a  mass  of  learning  and  information  in  the  period  of 
life  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  but  little  time  can  be  spared  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  foreign  nations.  Most  lads  are, 
therefore,  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  leading  events  of 
even  the  most  important  epochs  of  Continental  history, 
although,  as  many  of  these  events  have  exercised  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  a  knowledge  of  them  is  far  more  useful,  and,  it 
may  be  said,  far  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  com- 
paratively petty  affairs  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Corinth,  and 
Thebes. 

Prominent  among  such  epochs  is  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  arose  from  the  determination  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  crush  out  Protestantism  throughout  Germany. 
Since  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  no  strucro-le  which  has 
taken  place  in  Europe  has  approached  this  in  the  obstin- 
acy of  the  fighting  and  the  terrible  sufferings  which  the 
war  inflicted  upon  the  people  at  large.  During  these 
thirty  years  the  population  of  Germany  decreased  by 
nearly  a  third,  and  in  some  of  the  states  half  the  towns 
and  two-thirds  of  the  villages  absolutely  disappeared. 

The  story  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  is  too  long  to  be 
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treated   in  one  volume.      Fortunately  it  divides   itself 
naturally  into  two  parts.    The  first  begins  with  the  entry 
of    Sweden,   under   her   chivalrous   monarch   Gustavus 
Adolphus,  upon  the  struggle,  and   terminates  with  his 
death  and   that  of  his  great  rival  Wallenstein.     This 
portion  of  the  war  has  been  treated  in  the  present  story. 
The  second  period  begins  at  the  point  when  France  as- 
sumed the  leading  part  in  the  struggle,  and  concludes 
.vith  the  peace  which  secured  liberty  of  conscience  to 
the  Protestants  of  Oermany.     This  period  I  hope  to  treat 
some  day  in  another  story,  so  tnat  you  may  have  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  war.     The  military  events  of  the  pre- 
sent tale,  the  battles,  sieges,  and  operations,  are  all  taken 
from  the  best  authorities,  while  for  the  account  of  the 
special  doings  of  Mackay's,  afterwards  Munro  s  Scottish 
Regiment,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Grant's  Life  of  Sir  John 
Ilepbwn*   , 

Yours  sincerely, 

O.  A.  HENTY. 
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THE  LION  OF  THE  NORTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   INVITATION. 

T  was  late  in  the  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  ihe 
year  IGoO;  the  hill-tops  of  the  south  of 
Scotland  were  covered  with  masses  of  cloud, 
and  a  lierce  wind  swept  the  driving  rain 
before  it  with  such  force  that  it  was  not  easy  to  make 
way  against  it.  It  had  been  raining  for  three  days 
without  intermission.  Every  little  mountain  burn  had 
become  a  boiling  torrent,  while  the  rivers  had  risen 
above  their  banks  and  flooded  the  low  lands  in  the  vallej's. 
The  shades  of  evening  were  closing  in,  when  a  lad  of 
some  sixteen  years  of  age  stood  gazing  across  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Nith  rushing  past  in  turbid  flood.  He 
scarce  seemed  conscious  of  the  pouring  rain;  but  with 
his  lowland  bonnet  pressed  down  over  his  eyes,  and  his 
plaid  wrapped  tightly  round  him,  he  stood  on  a  rii)ing 
hummock  of  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  flood,  and  looked 
across  the  stream. 

"  If  they  are  not  here  soon,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  they 
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will  not  get  across  the  Nith  to-night.  None  but  bold 
riders  could  do  so  now;  but  by  what  uncle  says,  Captain 
Hume  must  be  that  and  more.     Ah!  here  they  come." 

As  he  spoke  two  horseiuen  rode  down  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley  and  halted  at  the  water's  edge.  The  pros- 
pect was  not  a  pleasant  one.  The  river  was  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  wide,  and  in  the  centre  the  water  swept 
alono'  in  a  raoinc:  current. 

"  You  cannot  cross  here,"  the  boy  shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  "  You  must  go  higher  up  where  the  water's 
deeper." 

The  wind  swept  his  words  away,  but  his  gestures  were 
understood.  \  . 

"  The  boy  is  telling  us  to  go  higher  up,"  said  one  of  the 
horsemen.  .  - 

"1  suppose  he  is,"  the  other  replied;  "but  here  is  the 
ford.  You  see  the  road  we  have  travelled  ends  here,  and 
I  can  see  it  again  on  the  other  side.  It  is  getting  dark, 
and  were  we  to  cross  higher  up  we  might  lose  our 
way  and  get  bogged;  it  is  years  since  I  w^as  here.  What's 
the  boy  going  to  do  now  ?    Show  us  a  place  for  crossing?" 

The  lad,  on  seeing  the  hesitation  of  the  horsemen,  had 
run  along  the  bank  up  the  stream,  and  to  their  surprise, 
when  he  had  gone  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
he  dashed  into  the  water.  For  a  time  the  water  was 
shallow,  and  he  waded  out  until  he  reached  the  edge 
of  the  regular  bank  of  the  river,  and  then  swam  out  into 
the  current. 

"  Go  back,"  the  horseman  shouted;  but  his  voice  did  not 
reach  the  swimmer,  who,  in  a  few  strokes,  was  in  the  full 
force  of  the  stream,  and  was  soon  lost  to  the  sight  of  the 
horsemen  among  the  short  foaming  weaves  of  the  torrent. 
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"  The  boy  will  be  drowned,"  one  of  the  horsemen  said, 
spurring  his  horse  up  the  valley;  but  in  another  minute 
the  lad  was  seen  breasting  the  calmer  water  just  above 
the  ford. 

"  You  cannot  cross  here,  Captain  Hume,"  he  said,  as  he 
approached  the  horsemen.  "  You  must  go  nigh  a  mile  up 
the  river." 

"Why,  who  are  you,  lad?"  the  horseman  asked,  "and 
how  do  you  know  my  name?" 

"I'm  the  nephew  of  Nigel  Grieme.  Seeing  how  deep 
the  floods  were  I  came  out  to  show  you  the  way,  for  the 
best  horse  in  the  w^orld  could  not  swim  the  Nith  here 
now." 

"  But  this  is  the  ford,"  Captain  Hume  said. 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  ford  in  dry  weather.  The  bottom  here 
is  hard  rock  and  easy  to  ride  over  when  the  river  is  but 
waist-deep,  but  below  and  above  this  place  it  is  covered 
with  great  boulders.  The  water  is  six  feet  deep  here  now, 
and  the  horses  would  be  carried  down  among  the  rocks, 
and  would  never  get  across.  A  mile  up  the  river  is  always 
deep,  and  though  the  current  is  strong  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  bold  horseman  from  swimming  across." 

"  I  thank  you  heartily,  young  sir,"  Captain  Hume  said. 
"  I  can  see  how  broken  is  tlie  surface  of  the  water,  and 
doubt  not  that  it  would  have  fared  hard  with  us  had  we 
attempted  to  swim  across  here.  In  faith,  Munro,  we  have 
had  a  narrow  escape." 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  the  other  agreed.  "  It  would  have  been 
hard  if  you  and  I,  after  going  through  all  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Low  Countries,  should  have  been  drowned 
here  together  in  a  Scottish  burn.  Your  young  friend  is 
a  gallant  lad  and  a  good  swimmer,  for  in  truth  it  was  no 
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light  task  to  swim  that  torrent  with  the  water  almost  as 
cold  as  ice." 

"  Now,  sirs,  will  you  please  to  ride  on,"  the  boy  said; 
"  it  is  getting  dark  fast,  and  the  sooner  we  are  across  the 
better." 

So  saying  he  went  off  at  a  fast  run,  the  horses  trotting 
behind  him.  A  mile  above  he  reached  the  spot  he  had 
spoken  of.  The  river  was  narrower  here,  and  the  stream 
was  running  with  great  rapidity,  swirling  and  heaving 
as  it  went,  but  with  a  smooth  even  surface. 

"  Two  hundred  yards  farther  up,"  the  boy  said,  "  is  the 
beginning  of  the  deep;  if  you  take  the  water  there  you 
will  get  across  so  as  to  climb  up  by  that  sloping  bank 
just  opposite." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  spot  he  indicated,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  stream,  swimming  quietly  and  steadily 
across,  and  allowing  the  stream  to  drift  him  down.  The 
horsemen  followed  his  example.  They  had  swum  many 
a  swollen  river,  and  although  their  horses  snorted  and 
plunged  at  first,  they  soon  quieted  down  and  swam 
steadily  over.  They  just  struck  the  spot  which  the  boy 
had  indicated.  He  had  already  arrived  there,  and,  with- 
out a  word,  trotted  forward. 

It  was  soon  dark,  and  the  horsemen  were  obliged  to 
keep  close  to  his  heels  to  see  his  figure.  It  was  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  keep  up  with  him,  for  the  ground 
was  rough  and  broken,  sometimes  swampy,  sometimes 
strewn  with  boulders. 

"  It  is  well  we  have  a  guide,"  Colonel  Munro  said  to  his 
companion;  "  for  assuredly,  even  had  we  got  safely  across 
the  stream,  we  should  never  have  found  our  way  across 
such  a  country  as  this.     Scotland  is  a  fine  country, 
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Hume,  a  grand  country,  and  \fe  are  all  proud  of  it,  you 
know,  but  for  campaigning,  give  me  the  plains  of 
Germany;  while,  as  for  your  weather  here,  it  is  only  fit 
for  a  water-rat." 

Hume  laughed  at  this  outburst. 

"  I  sha'n't  be  sorry,  Munro,  for  a  change  of  dry  clothes 
and  a  corner  by  a  fire;  but  we  must  be  nearly  there  now 
if  I  remember  right  Graeme's  hold  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  Nith." 

The  boy  presently  gave  a  loud  shout,  and  a  minute 
later  lights  were  seen  ahead,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes 
the  horsemen  drew  up  at  a  door  beside  which  two  men  were 
standing  v^th  torches;  another  strolled  out  as  they  stopped. 
"Welcome,  Hume!  I  am  glad  indeed  to  see  you;  and 
— ah!  is  it  you,  Munro?  it  is  long  indeed  since  we  met." 
"That  is  it,  Graeme;  it  is  twelve  years  since  we  were 
students  together  at  St.  Andrews." 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  come  on  such  a 
night,"  Graeme  said. 

"  1  doubt  that  we  should  have  come  to-night,  or  any 
other  night,  Nigel,  if  it  had  not  been  that  that  brave 
boy  who  calls  you  uncle  swam  across  the  Nith  to  show 
us  the  best  way  to  cross.  It  was  a  gallant  deed,  and  I 
consider  we  owe  him  our  lives."  I 

"  It  would  have  gone  hard  with  you,  indeed,  had  you 
tried  to  swim  the  Nith  at  tlie  ford;  had  I  not  made  so 
sure  you  would  not  come  I  would  have  sent  a  man  down 
there.  I  missed  Malcolm  after  dinner,  and  wondered 
what  had  become  of  him.  But  come  in  and  get  your  wet 
things  off.  It  is  a  cold  welcome  keeping  you  here.  My 
men  will  take  your  horses  round  to  the  stable  and  see 
that  they  are  well  rubbed  down  and  warmly  littered." 
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In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  party  were  assembled 
again  in  the  sitting-rooin.  It  was  a  bare  room  with 
heavily  timbered  ceiling  and  narrow  windows  high  up 
from  the  ground,  for  the  house  was  built  for  purposes  of 
defence,  like  most  Scottish  residences  in  those  days. 
The  floor  was  thiciily  strewn  with  rushes.  Arms  and 
trophies  of  the  chase  hung  on  the  walls,  and  a  bright 
tire  bhizinor  on  the  hearth  gave  it  a  warm  and  cheerful 
aspect.  As  his  guests  entered  the  room  Graeme  presented 
them  with  a  large  silver  cup  of  steaming  liquor. 

"  Drain  this,"  he  said,  "^  to  begin  with.  I  will  warrant 
me  a  draught  of  spiced  wine  will  drive  the  cold  of  the 
Nith  out  of  your  bones." 

The  travellers  drank  off  the  liquor. 

"  'Tis  a  famous  drink,"  Hunie  said,  "  and  there  is 
nowhere  I  enjoy  it  so  much  as  in  Scotland,  for  the  cold 
here  seems  to  have  a  knack  of  getting  into  one's  very 
marrow,  though  I  will  say  there  have  been  times  in  the 
Low  Countries  when  we  have  appreciated  such  a  draught. 
Well,  and  how  goes  it  with  you,  Graeme?" 

"  Things  might  be  better;  in  fact,  times  in  Scotland  have 
been  getting  worse  and  woi'se  ever  since  King  James 
went  to  England,  and  all  the  court  with  him.  If  it  were 
not  for  an  occasional  raid  amono:  the  wild  folks  of  Gal- 
loway,  and  a  few  quarrels  among  ourselves,  life  would  be 
too  dull  to  bear  here." 

"  But  why  bear  it?"  Captain  Hume  asked.  "You  used 
to  have  plenty  of  spirit  in  our  old  college  days,  Graeme, 
and  I  wonder  at  your  rusting  your  life  out  here  when 
there  is  a  fair  field  and  plenty  of  honour,  to  say  nothing 
of  hard  cash,  to  be  won  in  tlie  Low  Country.  Why,  beside 
Hepburn's   regiment,    which    lias    made    itself    a   name 
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tbroughout  all  Europe,  there  are  half  a  score  of  Scottish 
ref'inients  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  his 
gracious  majesty  Gustavus  Adolphus  does  not  keep  them 
idle,  I  warrant  you." 

"  I  have  thought  of  going  a  dozen  times,"  Graeme  said, 
'*but  you  see  circumstances  have  kept  me  back;  but  I 
have  all  along  intended  to  cross  the  i  as  when  Malcolm 
came  of  an  age  to  take  the  charge  of  his,  father's  lands. 
When  my  brother  James  was  dying  from  that  sword- 
thrust  he  got  in  a  fray  with  the  Duti's,  I  promised  him 
I  would  be  a  father  to  the  boy,  and  see  that  he  got  his 
rights." 

"  Well,  we  will  talk  of  the  affair  after  supper,  Graeme,  for 
now  that  I  have  got  rid  of  the  cold  I  begin  to  perceive 
that  I  am  well-nigh  famished." 

As  the  officer  was  speaking,  the  servitors  were  laying 
the  table,  and  supper  was  soon  brought  in.  After  ample 
justice  had  been  done  to  this,  and  the  board  was  again 
cleared,  the  three  men  drew  their  seats  round  the  fire, 
Malcolm  seating  himself  on  a  low  stool  by  his  uncle. 

"And  now  to  business,  Nigel,"  Colonel  Munro  said.   "We 

have  not  come  back  to  Scotland  to  see  the  country,  or  to 

enjoy  your  weather,  or  even  for  the  pleasure  of  swimming 

your  rivers  in  flood.     We  are  commissioned  by  the  King 

of  Sweden  to  raise  some  3000  or  4000  more  Scottish  troops. 

I  believe  that  the  king  intends  to  take  part  in  the  war 

lin  Germany,  where  the  Protestants  are  getting  terribly 

[mauled,  and  where,  indeed,  it  is  likely  that  the  Reformed 

[religion  will  be  stamped  out  altogether  unless  the  Swedes 

Istrike  in  to  their  rescue.     My  chief  object  is  to  fill  up  to 

|its  full  strength  of  two  thousand  men  the  Mackay  Regi- 

|ment,  of  which  I  am  lieutenant-colonel.     The  rest  of  the 
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recruits  whom  we  may  get  will  go  as  drafts  to  fill  U 
vacancies  in  the  other  regiments.  So  you  see  here  we  are, 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  beat  up  all  our  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  ask  them  each  to  raise  a  company  or  half  a 
company  of  recruits,  of  which,  of  course,  they  would  have 
the  command. 

"  We  landed  at  Berwick,  and  wrote  to  several  of  our 
friends  that  we  were  cominof.  Scott  of  Jedburgh  has 
engaged  to  raise  a  company.  Balfour  of  Lauderdale,  who 
is  a  cousin  of  mine,  has  promised  to  bring  another; 
they  were  both  at  St.  Andrew's  with  us,  as  you  may  re- 
member, Greeme.  Young  Hamilton,  who  has  been  an 
ensign  in  my  regiment,  left  us  on  the  way.  He  will  raise 
a  company  in  Douglasdalo.  Now,  Gr?eme,  don't  you  think 
you  can  bring  us  a  band  of  the  men  of  Nithsdale?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  Graeme  said  hesitatingly.  "  I  should 
like  it  of  all  things,  for  I  am  sick  of  doing  nothing  here, 
and  my  blood  often  runs  hot  when  I  read  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Protestants  in  Germany;  but  I  don't  think  I 
can  manage  it." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  Nigel!"  said  Hume;  "you  can  manage 
it  easily  enough  if  you  have  the  will.  Are  you  thinking 
of  the  lad  there?  Why  not  bring  him  with  you?  He  is 
young,  certainly,  but  he  could  carry  a  colour;  and  as  for 
his  spirit  and  bravery,  Munro  and  I  will  vouch  for  it." 

"  Oh,  do,  uncle,"  the  lad  exclaimed,  leaping  to  his  feet 
in  his  excitement.  "I  promise  you  I  would  not  give 
you  any  trouble;  and  as  for  marching,  there  isn't  a 
man  in  Nithsdale  who  can  tire  me  out  across  the  moun- 
tains." 

"  But  what's  to  become  of  the  house,  Malcolm,  and 
the  land  and  the  herds?" 
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"Oh,  they  will  be  all  i  ight,"  the  hoy  said.  "  Leave  old 
Duncan  in  charge,  and  hu  will  look  after  them." 

"  But  I  had  intended  you  to  go  to  St.  Andrews  next  year, 
Malcolm,  and  I  think  the  best  plan  will  be  for  you  to 
uo  there  at  once.  As  you  say,  Duncan  can  look  after  the 
[)'ace. 

Malcolm's  face  fell. 

"  Take  the  lad  with  you,  Graeme,"  Colonel  Munro  said. 
'•  Three  years  under  Gustavus  will  do  him  vastly  more 
'^ood  than  will  St.  Andrews.  You  know  it  never  did  us  any 
good  to  speak  of.  We  learned  a  little  more  Latin  than 
we  knew  when  we  went  there,  but  I  don't  know  that 
that  has  been  of  any  use  to  us;  whereas  for  the  dry  tomes 
of  divinity  we  waded  through,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
not  a  single  word  of  the  musty  stuff  remains  in  my  brains. 
The  boy  will  see  life  and  service,  he  will  have  opportu- 
nities of  distinguishing  himself  under  the  eye  of  the  most 
chivalrous  king  in  Europe,  he  will  have  entered  a  noble 
profession,  and  have  a  fair  chance  of  bettering  his  fortune, 
all  of  which  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  settling  down 
here  in  this  corner  of  Scotland." 

"I  must  think  it  over,"  Graeme  said;  "it  is  a  serious 
step  to  take.  I  had  thought  of  his  going  to  the  court  at 
London  after  he  left  the  university,  and  of  using  our 
family  interest  to  push  his  way  there." 

"What  is  he  to  do  in  London?"  Munro  said.  "The 
old  pedant  James,  who  wouldn't  spend  a  shilling  or  raise  a 
dozen  men  to  aid  the  cause  of  his  own  daufjhter,  and 
who  thought  more  of  musty  dogmatic  treatises  than  of 
the  glory  and  credit  of  the  country  he  ruled  over,  or  the 
sufferings  of  his  co-religionists  in  Germany,  has  left  no 
career  open  to  a  lad  of  spirit." 

(276)  B 
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"  Well,  I  will  think  it  over  by  the  morning,"  Graeme 
said.  "And  now  tell  me  a  little  more  ahoiit  the  merits  of 
this  quarrel  in  Germany.  If  I  am  going  to  tight,  I  should 
like  at  least  to  know  exactly  what  I  am  tighting  about." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  Hume  laughed,  "you  will  never 
make  a  soldier  if  you  always  want  to  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  every  quarrel  you  have  to  tight  about;  but  for 
once  the  tenderest  conscience  may  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  contention.  But  Munro  is  much  better 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  atl'air  than  I  am;  for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  a  general  row 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  I  have  not  troubled 
myself  much  in  the  matter." 

"You  must  know,"  Colonel  ^Funro  began,  "that  some 
twenty  years  ago  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 
formed  a  league  for  mutual  protection  and  support,  which 
they  called  the  Protestant  Union;  and  a  year  later  the 
Catholics,  on  their  side,  constituted  wliat  they  called  the 
Holy  League.  At  that  time  the  condition  of  the  Protes- 
tants was  n^^^  unbearable.  In  Bohemia,  whore  they  consti- 
tuted two-thirds  of  the  population,  Rudolph  II.,  and  after 
him  Mathias,  gave  conditions  of  religious  freedom. 

*'  Gradually,  however,  the  Catholic  party  about  the 
emperor  gained  the  upper  hand;  then  various  acts  in 
breach  of  the  conditions  granted  to  the  Protestants  were 
connnitted,  and  public  spirit  on  both  sides  became  much 
embittered.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1G18,  the  Estates  of 
Bohemia  met  at  Prague,  and  the  Protestant  nobles, 
headed  by  Count  Thurn,  came  there  armed,  and  de- 
manded from  the  Imperial  councillors  an  account  of 
the  hin^h-handed  proceedings.  A  violent  quarrel  ensued, 
and    finally  the    Protestant    deputies   seized    the   coun- 
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cillors Martinitz  and  Slavata,  and  their  secretary,  and 
hurled  them  from  the  window  into  the  dry  ditch,  fifty 
feet  below.  Fortunately  for  the  councillors  the  ditch 
contained  a  quantity  of  light  rubbish,  and  they  and 
their  secretary  escaped  without  serious  damage.  The 
incident,  however,  was  the  commencement  of  war.  Bo- 
hemia was  almost  independent  of  Austria,  administering 
its  own  internal  afiairs.  The  Estates  invested  Court 
Thuin  with  the  connnand  of  the  army.  The  Protestant 
Union  supported  Bohemia  in  its  action.  Mathias,  who 
was  himself  a  tolerant  and  well-meaning  man,  tried  to 
allay  the  storm;  but,  failing  to  do  so,  marched  an  army 
into  Bohemia. 

"  Had  Mathias  lived  masters  would  probably  have 
arranged  themselves,  but  he  died  the  following  spring, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  II.  Ferdinand  is  one 
of  the  most  bigoted  Catholics  living,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  bold  and  resolute  man:  and  he  bad  taken  a  solemn 
vow  at  the  shrine  of  Loretto  that,  if  ever  he  came  to 
the  throne,  he  would  re-establish  Catholicism  throuo;hout 
his  dominions.  Both  parties  prepared  for  the  strife;  the 
Bohemians  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him  and  nomi- 
nated the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V.,  the  husband  of 
our  Scotch  princess,  their  king. 

"  The  first  blow  was  struck  at  Zablati.  There  a  Union 
arm)'-,  led  by  Mansfeldt,  was  defeated  by  the  Imperial 
general  Bucquoi.  A  few  days  later,  however.  Count 
Tiiurn,  marching  through  ]\Ioravia  and  Upper  Austria, 
laid  siege  to  Vienna.  Ferdinand's  own  subjects  were 
estranged  from  him,  and  the  cry  of  the  Protestant  army, 
'Equal  rights  for  all  Christian  churches,'  was  approved  by 
the  whole  population — for  even  in  Austria  itself  there  were 
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a  very  large  number  of  Protectants.  Ferdinand  had  but 
a  few  .soldiers,  the  population  of  the  city  were  hostile,  and 
had  Thurn  only  entered  the  town  he  could  have  seized  the 
emperor  without  any  resistance. 

"Thui-n  hesitated,  and  endeavoured  instead  to  obtain 
the  conditions  of  toleration  which  the  Protestants  re- 
quired; and  sixteen  Austrian  barons  in  the  city  were  in 
the  act  of  insisting  upon  Ferdinand  signing  these  when 
the  head  of  the  relieving  ainiy  entered  the  city.  Thurn 
retired  hastily.  Tiie  Catholic  princes  and  representatives 
met  at  Fraidcfor^  and  elected  Fejxlinand  Emperor  of 
Germany.  He  at  once  entered  into  a  strict  agreement 
with  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  crush  Protestantism 
throughout  Germany.  The  Boliemians.  hov/ever,  in  con- 
cert with  Bethlem  Gabor,  kiuix  of  Hunixary,ao:ain  besiejxed 
Vienna;  but  as  the  winter  set  in  thev  were  ol>li']:ed  to 
retire.  From  that  moment  the  Protestant  cause  was  lost; 
{^'axony  and  liesse-Darmstailt  left  the  Union  and  joined 
Ferdinand.  Denmark,  which  had  promised  its  assistance 
to  the  Protestants,  was  persuaded  to  remain  quiet.  Sweden 
was  enofai]fed  in  a  war  with  the  Poles. 

"The  Protestant  army  was  assembled  at  Ulm;  the  army 
of  the  League,  under  tlr;  oi'der  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
was  at  Donau worth.  Maximilian  worked  upon  the  fears 
of  the  Protestant  princes,  wlio,  frightened  at  the  contest 
they  had  undertaken,  agreed  to  a  peace,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  aflbrtl  no  aid  to  Frederick  V. 

"The  Imjierial  forces  then  marched  to  Bohemia  and 
attacked  Frederick's  armv  outside  Praufue,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  completely  defeated  it.  Frederick  escaped 
with  his  family  to  Holland.  Ferdinand  then  took  steps 
to  carry  out  his  oath.     The  religious  freedom  granted  by 
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Mathias  was  abolished.  In  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia, 
and  Austria  proper  many  of  the  promoters  of  the  rebel- 
lion were  punished  in  life  and  property.  The  year  fol- 
lowino"  all  members  of  the  Calvinistic  sect  were  forced  to 
leave  their  country,  a  few  months  afterwards  the  Luther- 
ans were  also  expelled,  and  in  1G27  the  exercise  of  all 
religious  forms  except  those  of  the  Catholic  Church  was 
forbidden;  200  of  the  noble,  and  30,000  of  the  wealthier 
and  industrial  classes,  were  driven  into  exile;  and  lands 
and  property  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000  or  £0,000,000 
were  contiscated. 

"The  hereditary  dominions  of  Frederick  V.  w^ere  in- 
vaded, the  Protestants  were  defeated,  the  Palatinate 
entirely  subdued,  and  the  electorate  was  conferred  upon 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria;  and  the  rioid  laws  ao-ainst  the 
Protestants  were  carried  into  effect  in  the  Palatinate  also. 
It  had  now  become  evident  to  all  Europe  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  was  determined  to  stamp  out  Protestantism 
throughout  Germany;  and  the  Protestant  princes,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed,  besought  aid  from  the  Protestant 
countries,  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  King  James, 
who  had  seen  unmoved  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen 
his  daughter  and  her  husband,  and  who  had  been  dead  to 
the  general  feeling  of  the  country,  could  no  longer  resist, 
and  England  agreed  to  supply  an  annual  subsidy;  Hol- 
land consented  to  supply  troops ;  and  the  King  of 
D(^nmark  joined  the  League,  and  was  to  take  command 
of  the  army. 

In  Germany  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Saxony  and 
Brunswick,  and  the  partisan  leader  Mansfeldt,  were  still 
in  arms.  The  army  under  the  king  of  Denmark  advanced 
into  Brunswick,  and  was  there  confronted   by  that  of 
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the  League  under  Tilly,  while  an  Austrian  army,  raised 
by  Wallenstein,  also  marched  against  it.  Manst'eldt  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  Wallenstein  froai  joining  Tilly, 
but  was  met  and  defeated  by  the  former  general. 
Mansfeldt  was,  hov/ever,  an  enterprising  leader,  and  fall- 
ing back  into  Brandenburg,  recruited  his  army,  joined 
the  force  under  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  started 
by  forced  marches  to  Silesia  and  Moravia,  to  join  Bethlem 
Gabor  in  Hungary.  Wallenstein  was  therefore  obliged 
to  abandon  his  campaign  agjiinst  the  Danes  and  to  follow 
him.  Mansfeldt  joined  the  Hungarian  army,  but  so  rapid 
were  his  marches  that  his  force  had  dwindled  away  to  a 
mere  skeleton,  and  the  assistance  which  it  would  be  to 
the  Hungarians  was  so  small  that  Bethlem  Gabor  refused 
to  co-operate  with  it  against  Austria 

"  Mansfeldt  disbanded  his  remaining  soldiers,  and  two 
months  afterwards  died.  Wallenstein  then  marched 
north.  In  the  meantime  Tilly  had  attacked  King  Chris- 
tian at  Lutter,  and  completely  defeated  hira.  I  will  tell 
you  about  that  battle  some  other  time.  When  Wallen- 
stein came  north  it  was  decided  that  Tilly  should  carry 
the  war  into  Holland,  and  that  Wallenstein  should  deal 
with  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  Protestant  princes. 
In  the  course  of  two  years  he  drove  the  Danes  from 
Silesia,  subdued  Brandenburg  and  Mecklenburg,  and, 
advancing  into  Pomerania,  besieged  Stralsund. 

"What  a  siege  that  was  to  be  sure!  Wallenstein  had 
sworn  to  capture  the  place,  but  he  didn't  reckon  upon  the 
Scots.  After  the  siege  had  begun  Lieutenant-general 
Sir  Alexander  Leslie,  with  5000  Scots  and  Swedes, 
fought  his  way  into  the  town;  and  though  Vrallensteiii 
rained  fire  upon  it,  though    ♦ve  were  half-starved  and 
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ravaged  by  plague,  we  held  out  for  three  months,  repuls- 
ing every  assault,  till  at  last  the  Imperialists  were 
obliged  to  draw  off,  having  lost  12,200  men. 

"  This,  however,  was  the  solitary  success  on  our  side, 
land  a  few  months  since.  Christian  signed  a  peace,  binding 
himself  to  interfere  no  more  in  the  affairs  of  Germany. 
When  Ferdinand  considered  himself  free  to  carry  out 
his  plans,  he  issued  an  edict  by  which  the  Protestants 
throu<diout  Germany  were  required  to  restore  to  the 
Catholics  all  the  monasteries  and  land  which  had  formerly 
belonired  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Catholic  service 
was  alone  to  be  performed,  and  the  Catholic  princes  of  the 
empire  were  ordered  to  constrain  their  subjects,  by  force 
if  necessary,  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  it  was 
intimated  to  the  Protestant  princes  that  they  would  be 
equally  forced  to  carry  the  edict  into  effect.  But  this  was 
too  much.  Even  France  disapproved,  not  from  any  feel- 
ing of  pity  on  the  part  of  Richelieu  for  the  Protestants, 
but  because  it  did  not  suit  the  interests  of  France  that 
Ferdinand  should  become  the  absolute  monarch  of  all 
Germany. 

"  In  these  circumstances  Gustavus  of  Sweden  at  once 
resolved  to  assist  the  Protestants  in  arms,  and  ere  long 
will  take  the  field.  That  is  what  has  brought  us  here. 
Already  in  the  Swedish  army  there  ai-e  10,000  Scotch- 
men, and  in  Denmark  they  also  form  the  backbone  of 
the  force;  and  both  in  the  Swedish  and  Danish  armies 
the  greater  part  of  the  native  troops  are  officered  and 
commanded  by  Scotchmen. 

"  Hitherto  I  myself  have  been  in  the  Danish  service, 
but  ijiy  regin;ent  is  about  to  take  service  with  the 
Swedes.     It  has  been  quietly  intimated  to  us  that  there 
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will  be  no  objection  to  our  doing  so,  although  Christian 
intends  to  remain  neutral,  at  any  late  for  a  time.  We 
suffered  very  heavily  at  Lutter,  and  I  need  500  men  to 
fill  up  my  ranks  to  the  full  strength. 

"Now,  Grajme,  I  quite  rely  upon  you.  You  were  at 
college  with  Hepburn,  Hume,  and  myself,  and  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  for  us  all  to  fight  side  by  side;  and  if  I  know 
anything  of  your  disposition  I  am  sure  you  cannot  be 
contented  to  be  remaining  here  at  the  age  of  nine-and- 
twenty,  rirsting  out  your  life  as  a  Scotch  laird,  while 
Hepburn  has  already  won  a  name  which  is  known 
through  Europe." 
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CHAPTER   11. 


SHIPWRECKED. 


[PON  the  followini,'  morning  Nigel  Grreme  told 
his  visitors  that  lie  had  determined  to  accept 
their  offer,  and  woidd  at  once  set  to  work  to 
raise  a  company. 
"I  have,"  he  said,  "'as  you  know,  a  small  patrimony  of 
my  own,  and  as  for  the  last  eight  years  I  have  been  living 
here  looking  after  Malcolm  I  have  been  laying  by  my 
rents,  and  can  now  furnish  the  arms  and  accoutrements 
for  a  hundred  men  without  difficulty.  When  Malcolm 
comes  of  age  he  must  act  for  himself,  and  can  raise  two 
or  three  hundred  men  if  he  chooses;  but  at  present  he 
will  march  in  my  company.  I  understand  that  1  have  the 
appointment  of  my  own  officers." 

"Yes,  until  you  join  the  regiment,"  Munro  said.  "You 
have  the  first  appointments.  Afterwards  the  colonel 
will  fill  up  vacancies.  You  must  decide  how  you 
will  arm  your  men,  for  you  must  know  that  Gustavus' 
regiments  have  their  right  and  left  wings  composed  of 
musketeers,  while  the  centre  is  formed  of  pikcmen,  so 
you  must  decide  to  which  branch  your  company  shall 
belong." 
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"I  would  choose  the  pike,"  Nigel  said,  "for  after  all  it 
must  be  by  the  i)ike  that  tlie  battle  is  decided." 

"Quite  right,  Nigel.  1  liave  here  with  me  a  drawing 
of  the  armour  in  use  with  us.  You  see  they  have  helmets 
of  an  acorn  sha})e,  with  a  rim  turning  up  in  front; 
gauntlets,  bull-coats  well  padded  in  front, and  large  breast- 
plates. The  jiikes  vary  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet 
long  according  to  the  taste  of  the  comnuinder.  We  gen- 
erally use  about  sixteen.  If  your  company  is  a  hundred 
strong  you  will  have  two  lieutenants  and  three  ensigns. 
Be  careful  in  choosing  your  officers.  I  will  fill  in  the 
king's  commission  to  you  as  captain  of  the  company, 
authorizing  you  to  enlist  men  for  his  service  and  to  ap- 
point officers  thereto." 

An  hour  or  two  later  Colonel  Munro  and  Captain  Hume 
proceeded  on  their  way.  The  news  speedily  spread  through 
Nithsdale  that  Nigel  Crjieme  had  received  a  conmiission 
from  the  King  of  Sweden  to  raise  a  company  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  very  speedily  men  began  to  pour  in.  The  dis- 
bandment  of  the  Scottish  army  had  left  but  few  careers 
open  at  home  to  the  youth  of  that  country,  and  very  large 
numbers  had  consequently  flocked  to  the  Continent  and 
taken  service  in  one  or  other  of  the  armies  there,  any 
opening  of  the  sort,  therefore,  had  only  to  be  known  to  be 
freely  embraced.  Consequently,  in  eight-and-forty  hours 
Nigel  Gra3me  had  applications  from  a  far  larger  number 
than  he  could  accept,  and  he  was  enabled  to  pick  and 
choose  among  the  applicants.  ]\Iany  young  men  of  good 
family  were  among  them,  for  in  those  days  service  in  the 
ranks  was  regarded  as  honourable,  and  great  numbers 
of  young  men  of  good  family  and  education  trailed  a  pike 
in  the  Scotch  regiments  in  the  service  of  the  various 
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powers  of  Europe.  Two  young  men  whose  property 
adjoined  bis  own,  Herries  and  Farquhar,  each  of  whom 
brouoht  twenty  of  his  own  tenants  with  him,  were  ap- 
pointed lieutenants,  while  two  others,  Leslie  and  Jamie- 
son,  were  with  Malcolm  nan:ed  as  ensigns.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  appointed  from  men  who  had 
served  before.  Many  of  the  men  already  possessed  armour 
which  was  suitable,  for  in  those  days  there  was  no  strict 
uniformity  of  military  attire,  and  the  arniies  of  the 
\arious  nationalities  differed  very  slightly  from  each 
other.  Colonel  Munro  returned  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, Nigel  Grieme's  company  completing  the  number  of 
men  required  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  his  regiment. 

Captain  Hume  had  proceeded  further  north.  Colonel 
Munro  stopped  for  a  week  in  Nithsdale,  giving  instruc- 
tions to  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  as 
to  the  drill  in  use  in  the  iSwedish  aimy.  Military 
manoeuvres  were  in  these  days  very  ditlerent  to  what  they 
have  Uv  w  become.  The  movements  were  few  and  simple, 
and  easily  acquired.  Gustavus  had,  however,  introduced 
an  entirely  new  formation  into  his  army.  Hithertb  troops 
had  fought  in  solid  masses,  twenty  or  more  deep.  Gus- 
tavus taught  his  men  to  fight  six  deep,  rjni.ntaining  that 
it'  troops  were  steady  this  depth  of  formation  should  be 
able  to  sustain  any  assault  upon  it,  and  that  with  a  greater 
depth  the  men  behind  were  useless  in  the  fight.  His 
cavalry  fought  only  three  deep.  The  recruits  acquired 
the  new  tactics  with  little  difficulty.  In  Scotland  for 
generations  every  man  and  boy  had  received  a  certain 
military  training,  and  all  were  instructed  in  the  use  of 
the  pike;  consequently,  at  the  end  of  a  week  Colonel 
Munro  pronounced  Nigel  Graime's  company  capable  of 
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taking  their  place  in  the  re  "inent  without  discredit,  and 
so  went  t'orwai'd  to  see  to  tlie  trnininL;'  of  the  companies 
of  Hamilton,  Ball'our,  and  Scott,  liaving  arranged  with 
Grajme  to  march  his  company  to  Dunbar  in  three  weeks* 
time,  when  he  would  be  joined  by  the  other  three  com- 
panies. 

Malcolm  was  delighted  with  the  stir  and  bustle  of  his 
new  life.  Accustomed  to  hard  exercise,  to  climbing  and 
swinuning,  he  was  a  strong  and  well -grown  lad,  and 
was  in  a)>peaiance  fully  a  year  beyond  his  age.  He 
felt  but  little  fatigued  by  the  incessant  drill  in  wliieh 
the  days  were  ])assed,  though  he  was  glad  enough  of  an 
evening  to  lay  aside  his  armour,  of  which  the  otiieers  wore 
in  those  days  considerably  moi'e  than  the  soldiers,  the 
mounted  olFicers  beinix  still  clad  in  full  armour,  while 
those  on  foot  wore  back  and  arm  pieces,  and  often  leg 
pieces,  in  addition  to  the  helmet  and  In-eastplate.  They 
were  armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  and  carried  besides 
what  were  called  half-pikes,  or  pikes  some  7  feet  long. 
'J'hey  wore  feathers  in  their  helmets,  and  the  armour 
was  of  fine  quality,  and  often  richly  damascened,  or  inlaid 
with  gold. 

Very  proud  did  Malcolm  feel  as  on  the  appointed  day 
he  marched  with  the  company  from  Nithsdale,  with  the 
sun  plitterinix  on  their  arms  and  a  drummer  beatinor  the 
march  at  their  head.  They  arrived  in  due  course  at 
Dunbar,  and  were  in  a  few  hours  joined  by  the  other 
three  companies  under  Munro  himself.  The  regiment 
which  was  now  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Munro 
had  been  raised  in  1G2G  by  Sir  Donald  Mackay  of  Farre 
and  Strathnaver,  1500  strong,  for  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Denmark.    Munro  was  his  cousin,  and  when  Sir  Donald 
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went  home  shortly  before,  ho  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  rcninent.  They  embarked  at  once  on  board  a 
sliip  which  Munro  had  chartered,  and  were  landed  in 
Denmark  and  marched  to  Flensberg,  where  the  rest  of 
the  regiment  was  lying. 

A  furtnij^ht  was  spent  in  severe  diill,  and  then  orders 
were  received  from  Oxenstiern,  the  chancellor  of  Sweden, 
to  embark  the  regiment  on  board  two  Swed'.sh  vessels, 
the  l.i'l'pnchol  and  the  Hound.  On  board  the  former 
were  the  companies  of  Captains  Robert  Mniu'o,  Hector 
Munro,  Bullion,  Nigel  Grieme,  and  Hamilton.  Colonel 
Munro  sailed  in  this  ship,  while  Major  Sennot  com- 
manded the  wing  of  the  regiment  on  board  the  Hound. 
The  ba'^facre  horses  and  ammunition  were  in  a  smaller 
vessel. 

The  orders  were  that  they  were  to  land  at  Wolgast  on 
the  southern  shore  of  tlie  Baltic.  Scarcely  had  they  set 
sail  than  the  weather  changed,  and  a  sudden  tempest 
burst  upon  them.  Higher  find  higher  grew  the  wind, 
and  the  vessels  were  separated  in  the  night.  The  Lilly- 
viehol  laboured  heavily  in  the  waves,  and  the  discomfort 
of  the  troops,  crowded  together  between  decks,  was  very 
great.  Presently  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  made  a 
leak,  and  that  the  water  was  enteiini^  fast. 

Munro  at  once  called  forty-eight  soldiers  to  the  pumps. 
They  were  relieved  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  by  dint 
of  the  greatest  exertions  barely  succeeded  in  keeping 
down  the  water.  So  heavily  did  the  vessel  labour  that 
^lunro  bore  away  for  Dantzig;  but  when  night  came  on 
the  storm  increased  in  fury.  They  were  now  in  shoal 
water,  and  the  vessel,  already  half  water-logged,  became 
quite  unmanageable  in  the  furious  ■'-^aves.     Beyond  the 
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fact  that  they  were  fast  drifting  on  to  the  Pomeranian 
coast,  they  were  ignorant  of  their  position. 

"This  is  a  rough  beginning,"  Nigel  said  to  his  nephew. 
"  We  bargained  to  run  the  rij-k  of  being  killed  by  the 
(icrnians,  but  we  did  not  expect  to  run  the  hazard  of 
being  drowned,  1  doubt  if  the  vessel  can  live  till  morn- 
ing. It  is  only  eleven  o'clock  yet,  and  in  spite  of  the 
pumps  slie  is  getting  lower  and  lower  in  the  water." 

Before  Malcolm  had  time  to  answer  him  there  was  a 
tremendous  crash  which  threw  them  off  their  feet.  All 
below  strurjiiled  on  deck,  but  nothincj  could  be  seen  in 
the  darkness  save  masses  of  foam  as  the  waves  broke  on 
the  rock  on  which  they  had  struck.  There  were  two  more 
Clashes,  and  then  another,  even  louder  and  more  terrible, 
and  the  vessel  broke  in  two  parts. 

"Come  aft  all,"  Colonel  Munro  shouted;  "this  part  of 
the  wreck  is  fixed." 

With  oreat  efibrts  all  on  board  managed  to  reach  the 
after  portion  of  the  vessel,  which  was  wedged  among  the 
i-ocks,  and  soon  afterwards  the  forepart  broke  up  and 
disaj)peared.  For  two  hours  the  sea  broke  wildly  over 
the  ship,  and  all  had  to  hold  on  for  life. 

Malcolm,  even  in  this  time  of  danger,  could  not  but 
admire  the  cahnness  and  coolness  of  his  young  colonel. 
He  at  once  set  men  to  work  with  ropes  to  drag  towards 
the  vessel  the  floating  pieces  of  wreck  which  were  tossing 
about  in  the  boiliufj  surf.  Tlje  masts  and  yards  were 
hauled  alongside,  and  the  colonel  instructed  the  men  to 
make  themselves  fast  to  these  in  case  the  vessel  should  go 
to  pieces. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  at  last,  to  the  joy  of  all,  day- 
light appeared.     The  boats  had  all  been  broken  to  pieces, 
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an»l  Miinro  now  set  the  men  to  work  to  bind  the  spars 
and  timbers  together  into  a  raft.  One  of  the  soldiers  and 
a  sailor  volunteered  to  try  to  swim  to  shore  with  lines,  but 
both  were  dashed  to  pieces. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  day  .some  natives  were  seen  col- 
lecting on  the  .shore,  and  those  presently  dragged  down  a 
l.ont  and  launched  it,  and  with  great  diihculty  rowed  out 
tc  the  slip.  A  line  was  thrown  to  them,  and  with  this 
they  returned  to  .shore,  where  they  made  the  line  fast, 
'j  he  storm  was  now  al  ating  somewhat,  and  Munro  or- 
dered the  debarkation  to  commence. 

As  many  of  the  troops  as  could  find  a  place  on  the  raft, 
or  could  cling  to  the  ropes  fastened  on  its  sides,  started 
first,  and  by  means  of  tke  line  hauled  the  raft  a.shore. 
A  small  party  then  brought  it  back  to  the  ship,  while 
other.s  manned  the  boat;  and  so  after  a  number  of  trips 
the  whole  of  the  troops  and  crew  were  landed,  together 
with  all  the  weapons  and  armour  that  could  be  saved. 

From  the  peasantry  Munro  now  learned  that  they  liad 
been  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Rngenwalde,  a  low-hing 
tract  of  country  in  the  north  of  ronierania.  The  forts 
upon  it  were  all  in  the  ]]ossess:on  of  the  Imperiali>:t.s, 
while  the  nearest  post  of  the  Swedes  was  eighty  miles 
away. 

The  positi'  n  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  Many  of  the 
arms  had  been  lost,  and  the  gunpowder  was  of  course 
destroyed.  The  men  were  exhausted  and  worn  out  with 
their  long  struggle  with  the  tempest.  They  were  without 
food,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  attacked  by  their 
enemies. 

"Something  must  be  done,  and  that  quickly,"  Munro 
said,  "or  our  fate  wi^^  be  well-nigh  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
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Sinclairs;  but  before  night  we  can  do  nothing,  and  we 
must  hope  that  the  Ceruians  will  not  discover  us  till 
then." 

Thereupon  he  ordered  all  the  men  to  lie  down  under 
shelter  of  the  bushes  on  the  slopes  facing  the  shore,  and 
on  no  account  to  show  themselves  on  the  h it'll er  ij^rounv; 
Then  he  sent  a  Walloon  oiiicer  of  the  regiment  to  tl> 
Pomeranian  seneschal  of  the  old  castle  of  Rugenwakh* 
which  belonged  to  Bogislaus  IV,  Duke  of  Pomerania 
to  info.'m  him  th.at  a  body  of  Scotch  troops  in  the  ser 
v'ce  of  the  Swedish  king  had  been  cast  on  the  coast, 
and  begging  him  to  snpply  them  with  a  few  musket."?, 
some  diy  powder,  and  bullets,  promising  if  he  would  dc 
so  that  the  Scotch  would  cleaf  the  town  of  its  Imperial 
garrison. 

The  castle  itself,  which  was  a  very  old  feudal  building. 
was  held  only  by  the  retainers  of  the  duke,  and  the  sene- 
schal at  once  complied  with  Munro's  request,  for  the  Duke 
of  Pomerania,  his  master,  although  nominally  an  ally  oi' 
the  Imperialists,  had  been  tleprivetl  of  all  authority  by 
them,  and  the  feelings  of  his  subjects  were  entirely  with 
the  Swedes. 

Fifty  okl  muskets,  some  an)munition,  and  some  fooc 
were  sent  out  by  a  secret  pa^'^nge  to  the  Scots.  Tiiero 
was  great  satisfaction  among  tl  e  men  when  these  supplies 
arrived.  The  muskets  which  had  been  brought  ashore 
were  cleaned  up  and  loaded,  and  the  feeling  that  they  a^  ere 
no  longer  in  a  position  to  fall  helplessly  into  the  hands 
of  any  foe  who  might  disco\er  them,  restored  the  spirit* 
of  the  troops,  and  fatigue  and  hunger  were  forgotten  a3. 
they  looked  forward  to  striking  a  blow  at  the  enemy. 

"What  did  the  colonel  mean  by  saying  that  our  positif  '^ 
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wfts  wcl'-nigli  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Sinclairs?"  Malcolm 
asked  Captain  Hector  Munro,  who  with  two  or  three 
other  officers  was  sheltering  under  a  thick  clump  of 
bushes. 

"  That  was  a  bad  business,"  Captain  Munro  replied. 
''  It  happened  now  nigli  twenty  years  ago.  Colonel 
JMonkhoven,  a  Swedish  olHcer,  had  enlisted  2300  men  in 
Scotland  for  service  with  Gustavus,  and  sailed  with  them 
and  with  a  regiment  900  strong  raised  by  Sinclair  en- 
tirely of  his  own  clan  and  name.  Sweden  was  at  war 
with  Denmark,  and  Stockholm  was  invested  Ity  the  Danish 
Heet  when  Monkhoven  arrived  with  his  ships.  Finding 
that  he  was  unable  to  land,  he  sailed  north,  landed  at 
Trondheim,and  marching  over  the  Norwegian  Alps  reached 
Stockholm  in  safety,  where  the  appearance  of  his  rein- 
forcements discouraged  the  Danes  and  enabled  Gustavus 
to  raise  the  siege. 

"Unfortunately  Colonel  Sinclair's  regiment  had  not  kept 
with  Monkhoven,  it  being  thought  better  that  they  should 
march  by  ditl'erent  routes  so  as  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  Norwegians,  who  were  bitterly  hostile.  The  Sin- 
clairs were  attacked  several  times,  but  beat  off  their 
assailants;  when  passing,  however, through  the  tremendous 
gorge  of  Kringellen,  the  peasantry  of  the  whole  surround- 
ing country  gathered  in  the  mountains.  The  road  wound 
along  on  one  side  of  the  goi'ge.  So  steep  was  the  hill  that 
the  path  was  cut  in  solid  rock  which  rose  almost  precipi- 
tously on  one  side,  while  far  below  at  their  feet  rushed 
a  rapid  torrent.  As  the  Sinclairs  w^ere  marching  along 
through  this  rocky  gorge  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened 
upon  them  from  the  pine  forests  above,  while  huge  rocks 

and  stones  came  bounding  down  the  precipice.  _  ._ 
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THE  MASSACRE   OF  THE  SINCLAIRS. 


"The  Sinclairs  strove  in  vain  to  cliiiib  the  mountain- 
side and  get  at  tlieir  foes.  It  was  impossible,  and  they 
were  simply  slaughtered  where  tliey  stood,  only  one  man 
of  the  whole  regiment  escaping  to  tell  the  story." 

"  That  was  a  terrible  massacre  indeed,"  Malcolm  said. 
"  I  have  read  of  a  good  many  surprises  and  slaughters  in 
our  Scottish  history,  but  never  of  such  complete  destruction 
as  that  01  'y  one  man  out  of  900  should  escape.  And  was 
the  slauo'liter  never  avenj^ed?" 

"  No,"  Munro  replied.  "  We  Scots  would  gladly  march 
north  and  repay  these  savage  peasants  for  the  massacre 
of  our  countrA'iiien,  but  the  King;  of  Sweden  has  had 
plenty  of  occupation  for  his  Scotchmen  in  his  own  wars. 
What  with  the  Russians  and  the  Poles  and  the  Danes  his 
hands  have  been  pretty  full  from  that  day  to  this,  and 
i.'ideed  an  expedition  against  the  Norsemen  is  one  which 
would  bring  more  fatigue  and  labour  than  profit.  The 
p-easants  would  seek  shelter  in  their  forests  and  moun- 
tains, and  march  as  we  would  we  should  never  see  them, 
save  when  they  fell  upon  us  with  advantage  in  some 
defile." 

At  nightfa.ll  the  troops  were  mustered,  and,  led  by  the 
men  v^ho  had  brought  the  arms,  they  passed  by  the 
secret  passage  into  the  castle,  and  thence  sallied  suddenly 
into  tlie  town  below.  There  they  fell  upon  a  patrol  of 
Imperif'l  cavalry,  who  were  ail  shot  dzwn  before  they  had 
time  to  draw  their  swords.  Then  scattering:  through  the 
town,  the  whole  squadron  of  cuirassiers  who  garrisoned 
it  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  This  easy  con- 
quest achieved,  the  first  care  of  Munro  wsis  to  feed  his 
troops.  These  were  then  armed  from  the  stores  in  the 
town,  and  a  strong  guard  being  placed  lest  they  should 
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bo  attacked  by  the  Austrian  force,  which  was,  they 
learned,  lying  but  seven  miles  away,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  the  troops  lay  down  to  snatch  a  few  iiours  of 
needed  rest. 

In  the  morning  the  country  was  scoured,  and  a  few 
detached  posts  of  the  Austrians  captured.  The  main 
body  then  advanced  and  blew  up  the  bridge  across  the 
river.  Five  days  later  an  order  came  from  Oxenstiern, 
to  whom  Munro  had  at  once  despatched  the  news  of  his 
capture  of  Rugenwalde,  ordering  him  to  hold  it  to  the 
last,  the  position  being  a  very  valuable  one,  as  opening 
an  entrance  into  Pomerania. 

The  passage  of  the  river  was  protected  by  entrench- 
ments, strong  redoubts  were  thrown  up  round  Rugen- 
walde, and  parties  crossing  the  river  in  boats  collected 
provisions  and  stores  from  the  country  to  the  very  gates 
of  Dantzig.  The  Austrians  rapidly  closed  in  upon  all 
sides,  and  for  nine  weeks  a  constant  series  of  skirmishes 
were  maintained  with  them. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Sir  John  Hepburn  arrived 
from  Spruce,  having  pushed  forward  by  order  of  Oxen- 
stiern by  forced  marches  to  their  relief.  Loud  and  hearty 
was  the  cheering  when  the  two  Scotch  regiments  united, 
and  the  friends,  Munro  and  Hepburn,  clasped  hands. 
Not  only  had  they  been  at  college  together,  but  they 
had,  after  leaving  St.  Andrews,  travelled  in  companionship 
on  the  Continent  for  two  or  three  years  before  taking 
service,  Munro  entering  that  of  France,  while  Hepburn 
joined  Sir  Andrew  Gray  as  a  volunteer  when  he  led  a 
band  to  succour  the  Prince  Palatine  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war. 

"  I  have  another  old  friend  in  my  regiment,  Hepburn," 
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the  colonel  sakl  after  the  first  greeting  was  over—"  Nigel 
Gr;eme;  ol:  course  yon  reineniljer  him."  ..v 

"Certainly  I  do,"  Ilepuurn  exclaimed  cordially,  "and 
right  glad  will  I  be  to  see  him  again;  but  I  thought  your 
re<nment  was  entirely  from  the  north." 

"It  was  originally,"  Munro  .said;  ''but  I  have  filled  up 
the  gaps  with  men  from  Nithsdale  and  the  south.  I 
was  pressed  for  time,  and  our  glens  of  Farre  and  Strath- 
naver  had  already  been  cleared  of  all  their  best  men. 
The  other  companies  are  all  commanded  by  men  who 
were  with  us  at  St.  Andrews — Balfour,  George  Hamilton, 
and  James  Scott." 

"That  is  weM,"  Hepburn  said.  "Whether  from  the 
north  or  south,  Scots  fight  equally  well;  and  with  Gus- 
tavus  'tis  like  being  in  our  own  country,  so  large  a 
proportion  are  we  of  his  majesty's  army.  And  now, 
Munro,  I  fear  that  I  must  supersede  you  in  command, 
being  senior  to  you  in  the  service,  and  having,  more- 
over, his  majesty's  commission  as  governor  of  the  town 
and  district." 

"  There  is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  more  willingly 
resimi  the  command.  I  have  seen  some  hard  fiohtino- 
but  have  yet  my  name  to  win;  while  you,  though  still 
only  a  colonel,  are  famous  throughout  Europe." 

"  Thanks  to  my  men  rather  than  to  myself,"  Hepburn 
said,  "  though,  indeed,  mine  is  no  better  than  the  other 
Scottish  regiments  in  the  king's  service;  but  we  have 
had  luck,  and  in  war,  you  know,  luck  is  everything."      :  . 

There  were  many  officers  in  both  regiments  who  were 
old  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  there  was  much  feasting 
that  night  in  the  Scotch  camp.  In  the  morning  work 
began  again.     The  peasants  of  the  district,  8000  strong, 
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were  mustered  and  divided  into  companies,  armed  and 
disciplined,  and  with  tliese  and  the  two  Scotcli  regiments 
Hepburn  advanced  through  Pomerania  to  the  gates  of 
Colberg,  fifty  miles  away,  clearing  the  country  of  the 
Austrians,  who  offered,  indeed,  but  a  faint  resistance. 

The  Lord  of  Kniphausen,  a  general  in  the  Swedish 
service,  now  arrived  with  lome  Swedish  troops,  and  pre- 
pared to  besiege  the  town.  The  rest  of  Munro's  regi- 
ment accompanied  him,  having  arrived  safely  at  their 
destination,  and  the  whole  \,ere  ordered  to  aid  in  the 
investment  of  Col  1  erg,  while  Hepburn  was  to  seize  the 
town  and  castle  of  Schiefelbrune,  five  miles  distant,  and 
there  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Imperialists,  who  were 
moving  forward  in  strength  towards  it. 

Hepburn  performed  his  mission  with  a  party  of  cavalry, 
and  reported  that  although  the  castle  was  dilapidated  it 
was  a  place  of  strength,  and  that  it  could  be  held  by  a 
resolute  garrison;  whereupon  Munro  with  500  men  of  his 
regiment  was  ordered  to  occupy  it.  Nigel  Grajme's  com- 
pany was  one  of  those  which  marched  forward  on  the  Gth 
of  November,  and  entering  the  town,  which  was  almost 
d  '~;tfid  by  its  inhabitants,  set  to  work  to  prepare  it  for 
d<  .^' .  Ramparts  of  earth  and  stockades  were  hastily 
throwii  up,  and  the  gates  were  backed  by  piles  of  rubbish 
to  prevent  them  being  blown  in  by  petards. 

Scarcely  were  the  preparations  completed  before  the 
enemy  were  seen  moving  down  the  hillside. 

"How  many  are  there  of  them,  think  you?"  Malcolm 
asked  Lieutenant  Farquhar. 

"I  am  not  skilled  in  judging  nuinbcrs,  Malcolm,  but 
1  should  say  that  there  must  be  i'ully  fixe  thousand." 

There  were  indeed    eight   thousand    Lnperialists   ap- 
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preaching,  led  by  the  Count  of  Montecuculi,  a  distin- 
guished Italian  officer,  who  had  with  him  the  regiments 
of  Coloredo,  Isslani,  Goetz,  Sparre,  and  Charles  Wallen- 
stein,  with  a  large  force  of  mounted  Croats. 

Munro's  orders  were  to  hold  the  town  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  afterwards  to  defend  the  castle  to  the  last 
man.  The  Imperial  general  sent  in  a  message  requesting 
him  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  place;  but  Munro 
replied  simply,  that  as  no  allusion  to  the  word  treaty  was 
contained  in  his  instructions  he  should  defend  the  place 
to  the  last.  The  fust  advance  of  the  Imperialists  was 
made  by  the  cavalry  covered  by  1000  nuisketeers,  but 
these  were  repulsed  without  much  difficulty  by  the  Scot- 
tish fire. 

The  whole  force  then  advanced  to  the  attack  w^ith  great 
resolution.  Desperately  the  Highlanders  defended  the 
town,  again  and  again  the  Imperialists  were  repulsed  from 
the  slight  rampart,  and  when  at  last  they  won  their  way 
into  the  place  by  dint  of  numbers,  every  street,  lane,  alley, 
and  house  was  defended  to  the  last.  Malcolm  was  almost 
bewildered  at  the  din,  the  incessant  roll  of  musketry,  tlie 
hoarse  shouts  of  the  contending  troops,  the  rattling  of  the 
guns,  and  the  slirieks  of  pain. 

Every  time  the  Iniperiaiists  trie<l  to  force  their  way  m 
lieavy  columns  up  the  streets  the  Scots  poured  out  from 
the  houses  to  resist  them,  and  meeting  them  pike  to  pike 
hulled  them  backwards.  ]\Ialcolm  tried  to  keep  cool,  and 
to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  his  senior  officers,  repeating 
their  orders,  and  seeing  that  they  were  carried  out. 

Time  after  time  the  Austrians  attempted  to  carry  the 
place,  and  were  always  hurled  back,  although  outnum- 
bering the  Scots  by  nigh  twenty  to  one.    At  last  the  town 
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was  in  ruins,  and  was  on  fire  in  a  score  of  places.  Its 
streets  and  lanes  were  heaped  with  dead,  and  it  was  no 
longer  tenable.  Munro  therefore  gave  orders  that  the 
houses  should  everywhere  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  troops 
fall  back  to  the  castle. 

Steadily  and  in  good  order  his  commands  were  carried 
out,  and  with  levelled  pikes,  still  facing  the  enemy,  the 
troops  retired  into  the  castle.  The  Imperial  general,  seeing 
how  heavy  had  been  his  losses  in  carrying  the  open  town^ 
shrank  from  the  prospect  of  assaulting  a  castle  defended 
by  such  troops,  and  when  night  fell  he  quietly  marched 
away  with  the  force  under  his  command. 
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UNRO'S  first  care,  when  he  found  that  the 
Imperialists  had  retreated  in  the  direction  of 
Colberg,  was  to  send  out  some  horsemen  to 
discover  whether  the  Swedes  w^ere  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cover  that  town.  The  men  returned  in  tv^o  hours 
with  the  report  that  Field-marshal  Horn,  with  the  Swed- 
ish troops  from  Stettin,  had  joined  Kniphausen  and 
Hepburn,  and  w^ere  guarding  the  passage  between  the 
enemy  and  Colberg. 

Two  days  later  a  message  arrived  to  the  effect  that 
Sir  Dc  laid  Mackaj'',  who  had  now  been  created  Lord 
Reay,  had  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  his  regiment, 
and  that  Nigel  Graeme's  company  was  to  march  and  join 
him;  while  Munro  with  the  rest  of  liis  command  was  to 
continue  to  hold  the  Castle  of  Scliiefelbrune. 

Shortly  afterwards  General  Bauditzen  arrived  with 
4000  men  and  18  pieces  of  cannon  to  press  the  siege  of 
Colberg,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  forti'esses  in 
North  Germany.  On  the  13th  of  November  the  news 
arrived  that  Montecuculi  was  asfain  advancinix  to  raise 
the  siege;  and  Lord  Reay  with  his  half-reghnent,  Hepburn 
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with  half  his  regiment,  and  a  regiment  of  Swedish  in- 
fantry marched  out  to  meet  him,  Kniphausen  being  in 
command.  They  took  up  a  position  in  a  Httle  village  a 
few  miles  from  the  town;  and  here,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Imperialists,  7000 
strong.  The  Swedish  infantry  Hed  almost  without  firing 
a  shot,  but  the  Scottish  musketeers  of  Hepburn  and  Reay 
stood  their  ground. 

For  a  time  a  desperate  conflict  raged.  In  the  darkness 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe, 
and  numbers  on  both  sides  were  mown  down  by  the  vol- 
leys of  their  own  party.  In  the  streets  and  gardens  of 
the  little  villa^  3  men  fought  desperately  with  pikes  and 
clubbed  muskets.  Unable  to  act  in  the  dark  :i ess,  and  los- 
ing many  men  from  the  storm  of  bullets  which  swept  over 
the  village,  the  Swedish  cavalry  who  had  accompanied 
the  column  turned  and  fled ;  and  being  unable  to  resist  so 
vast  a  superiority  of  force,  Kniphausen  gave  the  word, 
and  the  Scotch  fell  slowly  back  under  cover  of  the  heavy 
mist  which  rose  with  the  flrst  breath  of  day,  leaving  500 
men,  nearly  half  their  force,  dead  behind  them. 

Nigel  Grteme's  company  had  suflered  severely;  he 
himself  was  badly  wounded.  A  lieutenant  and  one  of 
the  ensigns  were  killed,  with  thirty  of  the  men,  and  many 
others  were  wounded  with  pike  or  bullet.  Malcolm  had 
had  his  share  of  the  fighting.  Several  times  he  and  the 
men  immediately  round  him  had  been  charged  by  the 
Imperialists,  but  their  long  pikes  had  each  tiuie  rejailsed 
the  assaults. 

Malcolm  had  before  this  come  to  the  conclusion,  from 
the  anecdotes  he  heard  from  the  officers  who  had  served 
through  several  campaigns,  that  the  first  quality  of  an 
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officer  is  coolness,  and  that  this  is  even  more  vahiable 
tlian  is  reckless  bravery.  He  had  therefore  set  before 
liiinself  that  his  first  duty  in  action  was  to  be  perfectly 
calm,  to  speak  without  hurry  or  excitement  in  a  quiet 
mid  natural  tone. 

In  his  first  light  at  Schiefelbrune  he  had  endeavoured 
to  carry  this  out,  but  although  he  gained  much  commen- 
dation from  Nigel  and  the  other  officers  of  the  company 
for  his  coolness  on  that  occasion,  he  had  by  no  means 
satisfied  himself;  but  upon  the  present  occasion  he  suc- 
ceeded much  better  in  keeping  his  natural  feelings  in 
check,  forcing  himself  to  speak  in  a  quiet  and  deliberate 
way  without  flurry  or  excitement,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice 
in  no  way  raised  above  the  ordinary.  The  effect  had  been 
excellent,  and  the  soldiers,  in  talking  over  the  affair  next 
day,  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  conduct  of  the  young 


ensign. 


"The  lad  was  as  cool  as  an  old  soldier,"  one  of  the 
sergeants  said,  "  and  cooler.  Just  as  the  Austrian  column 
was  coming  on  for  the  third  time,  shouting,  and  cheering, 
and  sending  their  bullets  in  a  hail,  he  said  to  me  as  quietly 
as  if  he  was  giving  an  order  about  his  dinner,  '  I  think, 
Donald,  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  the  men  out  of 
fire  until  the  last  moment.  Some  one  might  get  hurt, 
you  see,  before  the  enemy  get  close  enough  to  use  the 
pikes,'  And  then  when  they  came  close  he  said,  *  Now, 
sergeant,  I  think  it  is  time  to  move  out  and  stop  them.* 
When  they  came  upon  us  he  was  fighting  with  his  half- 
pike  with  the  best  of  us.  And  when  the  Austrians  fell 
back  and  began  to  fire  again,  and  we  took  shelter  behind 
the  houses,  he  wtlked  about  on  the  road,  stooping  down 
over  those  who  had  fallen,  to  see  if  all  were  killed,  and 
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finding  two  were  alive  he  called  out,  'Will  one  of  you 
just  come  and  help  me  carry  these  men  under  shelter? 
They  may  get  hit  again  it*  they  remain  here.'  I  went 
out  to  him,  but  I  can  tell  yon  I  didn't  like  it,  for  the 
bullets  were  coming  along  the  road  in  a  shower.  His 
helmet  was  knocked  off  by  one,  and  one  of  the  men  we 
were  carrying  in  was  struck  by  two  more  bullets  and 
killed,  and  the  lad  seemed  to  mind  it  no  more  than  if  it 
had  been  a  rainstorm  in  the  hills  at  home.  I  thouo-ht 
when  we  left  Nithsdale  that  tlie  caj  tain  was  in  the 
wrong  to  make  so  young  a  boy  an  officer,  but  1  don't 
think  so  now.  Munro  himself  could  not  have  been  cooler. 
If  he  lives  he  will  make  a  great  soldier." 

The  defence  of  the  Scots  had  been  so  stubborn  that 
Montecuculi  abandontjd  his  attempt  to  relieve  Col  berg 
that  day,  and  so  vigilant  was  the  watch  which  the  be- 
siegers kept  that  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  draw  off'  his 
troops  and  leave  Colberg  to  its  fate.  The  place  held  out 
to  the  2Gth  of  February,  when  the  garrison  surrendered 
and  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
with  pikes  carried,  colours  flying,  drums  beating,  matches 
lighted,  with  their  baggage,  and  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon  loaded  and  ready  for  action.  They  were  sauted 
by  the  army  as  they  marched  away  to  the  nearest  town 
held  by  the  Austrians,  and  as  they  passed  by  Schiefelbrune 
Munro's  command  were  drawn  up  and  presented  arms  to 
the  1500  men  who  had  for  three  months  resisted  every 
attempt  to  capture  Colberg  by  assault. 

Nigel  Grjeme's  wound  was  so  severe  that  he  was 
obliged  for  a  time  to  relinquish  the  command  of  his 
company,  which  he  handed  over  to  Herries.     ^r:---^r^:'- ■'------' 

As  there  had  been  two  vacancies  among  the  oflBcers 
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Malcolm  would  naturally  have  been  promoted  to  the 
duties  of  lieutenant,  but  at  his  urgent  request  his  uncle 
chose  for  the  purpose  a  young  gcnthjnian  of  good  family 
who  had  fought  in  the  ranks,  and  had  much  distin- 
guished himself  in  both  the  contests.  Two  others  were 
also  promoted  to  till  up  the  vacancies  as  ensigns. 

The  troops  ai'ter  the  capture  of  Colberg  marched  to 
Stettin,  around  which  town  they  encamped  for  a  time,  while 
Gustavus  completed  his  preparations  for  his  march  into 
Germany.  While  a  portion  of  his  army  had  been  besieg- 
ing Colberg,  Gustavus  had  been  driving  the  Imperialists 
out  of  the  whole  of  Pomerania.  Landing  on  the  24th  of 
June  with  an  army  in  all  of  1 '>,000  infantry,  2000  cavalry, 
and  about  3000  artillery,  he  had,  after  despatching  troops 
to  aid  Munro  and  besiejj^e  Colbeii::,  marched  against  the  Im- 
perialists  under  Conti.  These,  however,  retreated  in  great 
disorder  and  with  much  loss  of  men,  ffuns,  and  baixcrasjfe, 
into  Brandenburg;  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  Swedish 
landing  only  Colberg,  Greifswald,  and  Demming  held  out. 

In  January  Gustavus  concluded  a  treaty  with  France, 
who  agreed  to  pay  him  an  annual  subsidy  of  400,000 
thalers  on  the  condition  that  Gustavus  maintained  in  the 
field  an  army  of  30,000  infantry  and  COOO  cavalry,  and 
assured  to  the  princes  and  peoples  whose  territory  he 
might  occuj^y  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  England 
also  promised  a  subsidy,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
was  to  bring  over  COOO  infantry;  but  as  the  king  did  not 
wish  openly  to  take  part  in  the  war  this  force  was  not  to 
appear  as  an  English  contingent.  Another  regiment  of 
Highlanders  was  brought  Dver  by  Colonel  John  Munro 
of  Obstell,  and  also  a  regiment  recruited  in  the  Lowlands 
by  Colonel  Sir  James  Lumsden. 
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Many  other  parties  of  Scotch  were  brought  over  hy 
gentlemen  of  rank.  Four  chosen  Scottish  regiments, 
Hepburn's  regiment,  Lord  Reay  s  regiment,  Sir  James 
Lumsden's  mv  sketeers,  and  Stargate's  corps,  were  formed 
into  one  brigade  under  the  command  of  tiepburn.  It 
was  called  the  Green  Brigade,  and  the  doublets,  scarfs, 
feathers,  and  staudards  were  of  that  colour.  The  rest 
of  the  infantry  were  divided  into  the  Yellow,  Blue,  and 
White  Brigades. 

One  evening  when  the  officers  of  Reay's  regiment  were 
sitting  round  the  camp-tire  Lieutenant  Farquhar  said  to 
Colonel  Munro: 

"How  is  it  that  Sir  John  Hepburn  has,  although  still 
so  young,  risen  to  such  high  hononT-  in  the  counsel  of 
the  king;  how  did  he  first  make  his  way?" 

"He  first  entered  the  force  raised  by  Sir  Andrew  Gray, 
who  crossed  from  Leith  to  Holland,  and  then  unitinfj 
with  a  body  of  English  troops  under  Sir  Horace  Vere 
marched  to  join  the  troops  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  It 
was  a  work  of  danger  and  difficulty  for  so  small  a  body 
of  men  to  march  through  Germany,  and  Spinola  with  a 
powerful  force  tried  to  intercept  them.  They  managed, 
however,  to  avoid  him,  and  reached  their  destination  in 
safety. 

"Vere's  force  consisted  of  2200  men,  and  when  he 
and  Sir  Andrew  Gray  joined  the  Margrave  of  Anspach 
the  latter  had  but  4000  horse  and  40 JO  foot  with  him. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  and  Hepburn  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  that  although  then  but  twenty  years 
old  he  obtained  command  of  a  company  of  pikcmen  in 
Sir  Andrew  Gray's  band,  and  this  company  was  specially 
selected  as  a  body-guard  for  the  king.  .    _ 
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"There  was  one  Scotchman  in  the  band  who  vied  even 
with  Hepburn  in  the  gallantry  of  his  deeds.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  burgess  of  Stirling  named  Edmund,  and  on  one 
occasion,  laying  a^ide  his  armour,  he  swam  the  Danube  at 
night  in  front  of  the  Austrian  lines,  and  penetrated  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  Imperial  camp.  There  he  managed 
to  enter  the  tent  of  the  Imperialist  general,  the  Count  de 
Bucquoi,  gagged  and  bound  him,  carried  him  to  the  river, 
swan  across  with  him  and  presented  him  as  a  prisoner 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  under  whose  command  he  was 
then  serving. 

"  It  was  well  for  Hepburn  that  at  the  battle  of  Prague 
he  was  guarding  the  king,  or  he  also  might  have  fallen 
among  the  hosts  who  died  on  that  disastrous  day.  When 
the  elector  had  fled  the  country  Sir  Andrew  Gray's  bands 
formed  part  of  Mansfeldt's  force,  under  whom  they  gained 
great  glory.  When  driven  out  of  the  Palatinate  they 
still  kept  up  the  war  in  various  parts  of  Germany  and 
Alsace.  With  the  Scotch  companies  of  Colonel  Hender- 
son they  defended  Bergen  when  the  Marquis  of  Spinola 
besieged  it.  Morgan  with  an  English  brigade  was  with 
them,  and  right  steadily  they  fought.  Again  and  again 
the  Spaniards  attempted  to  storm  the  place,  but  after 
losing  12,000  men  tiiey  were  forced  to  withdraw  on  the 
approach  of  Prince  Maurice. 

"  The  elector  now  made  peace  with  the  emperor,  and 
Mansfeldt's  bands  round  themselves  without  employment. 
Mansfeldt  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  employment 
under  one  of  the  powers,  but  failing,  marched  into  Lor- 
raine. There,  it  must  be  ownect  they  plundered  and 
ravaged  till  they  were  a  terror  to  the  country.  At  last 
the  Dutch,  being  sorely  pressed  by  the  Spaniards,  offered 
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to  take  them  into  their  pay,  and  the  bands  marched  out 
from  Lorraine  in  high  spirits. 

"They  were  in  sore  plight  for  fighting,  for  most  of 
tliera  had  been  obliged  to  sell  even  their  arms  and  armour 
to  procure  food.  Spinola  heaving  of  their  approacli 
pushed  forward  with  a  strong  force  to  intercept  them,  and 
so  cam.e  upon  them  at  Fleurus,  eight  miles  from  Namur, 
on  the  30th  of  August,  1G22. 

"  The  Scots  were  led  by  Hepburn,  Hume,  and  Sir  James 
Ramsay;  the  English  by  Sir  Charles  Rich,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Sir  James  Hayes,  and  others.  The 
odds  seemed  all  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
much  superior  in  numbers,  and  were  splendidly  accoutred 
and  well -disciplined,  and  what  was  more,  were  well  fed, 
while  Mansfeldt's  bands  were  but  half  armed  and  almost 
wholly  starving. 

"It  was  a  desperate  battle,  and  the  Spaniards  in  the 
end  remained  masters  of  the  field,  but  Mansfeldt  with 
his  bands  had  burst  their  w&y  through  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  into  Holland.  Here  their  position 
was  bettered;  for,  though  there  was  little  fighting  for 
them  to  do,  and  they  could  get  no  pay,  they  lived  and 
grew  fat  in  free  quarters  among  the  Dutch.  At  last 
the  force  broke  up  altogether;  the  Germans  scattered 
to  their  homes,  the  English  crossed  the  seas,  and  Hepburn 
led  what  remained  of  Sir  Andrew  Grav's  bands  to  Sweden, 
where  he  oflTercd  their  services  to  Gustavus  The  Swedish 
king  had  already  a  large  number  of  Scotch  in  his  service, 
and  Hepburn  was  made  a  colonel,  having  a  strong  regi- 
ment composed  of  his  old  followers  inured  to  war  and 
hardship,  and  strengthened  by  a  number  of  new  arrivals. 

"  When  in  1625  hostilities  were  renewed  with  Poland 
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Hepburn's  regiment  formed  part  of  the  army  which 
invaded  Polish  Prussia.  The  first  feat  in  which  he  dis- 
tinsruished  himself  in  the  service  of  KSweden  was  at  the 
relief  of  Mewe,  a  town  of  Eastern  Prussia,  which  was 
blockaded  by  King  Sigismund  at  the  head  of  80,000 
Poles.  The  town  is  situate  at  the  conHuence  of  the  Bersa 
with  the  Vistula,  which  washes  two  sides  of  its  walls. 

**  In  front  of  its  other  face  is  a  steep  green  eminence 
which  the  Poles  had  very  strongly  entrenched,  and  had 
erected  upon  it  ten  batteries  of  heavy  cannon.  As  the 
town  could  only  be  approached  on  this  side  the  difficulties 
of  the  relieving  force  were  enormous;  but  as  the  relief 
of  the  town  was  a  necessity  in  order  to  enable  Gustavus  to 
carry  out  the  campaign  he  intended,  the  king  determined 
to  make  a  despc  ate  effort  to  effect  it. 

"  He  selected  3000  of  his  best  Scottish  infantry,  among 
whom  was  Hepburn's  own  regiment,  and  500  horse  under 
Colonel  Thurn.  When  they  were  drawn  up  he  gave  them 
a  short  address  on  the  des])erate  nature  of  the  service  they 
were  about  to  perforin,  namely,  to  cut  a  passage  over  a 
strongly  fortified  hill  defended  by  30,000  men.  The 
column,  commanded  by  Hepburn,  started  at  dusk,  and, 
unseen  by  the  enemy,  approached  their  position,  and  work- 
ing round  it  began  to  ascend  the  hill  by  a  narrow  and 
winding  path  encumbered  by  rocks  and  stones,  thick 
underwood,  and  overhanging  trees. 

"  The  difficulty  for  troops  with  heavy  muskets,  car- 
tridges, breastplates,  and  helmets,  to  make  their  way  up 
such  a  place  was  enormous,  and  the  mountain  side  was  so 
steep  that  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  haul  them- 
selves up  by  the  branches  of  the  trees;  nevertheless,  they 
managed  to  make  their  way  through  the  enemy's  out- 
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J)Osts  unobserved,  and  reached  the  summit,  where  the 
ground  was  smooth  and  level. 

"Here  they  fell  at  once  upon  the  Poles,  who  were 
working  busily  at  their  trenches,  and  for  a  time  gained 
a  footing  there;  but  a  deadly  tire  of  musketry  with 
showers  of  arrows  and  stones,  opened  upon  them  from 
all  points,  compelled  the  Scots  to  recoil  from  the  trenches, 
when  they  were  instantly  attacked  by  crowds  of  horsemen 
in  mail-shirts  and  steel  caps.  Hepburn  drew  off  his  men 
till  they  reached  a  rock  on  the  plateau,  and  here  they 
made  theii  stand,  the  musketeers  occupying  the  rock,  the 
pikemen  forming  in  a  wall  around  it. 

"  They  had  brought  with  them  the  portable  chevaux- 
de-frise  carried  by  the  infantry  in  the  Swedish  service, 
they  fixed  this  along  in  front,  and  it  aided  the  spear- 
men greatly  in  resisting  the  desperate  charges  of  the 
Polish  horsemen.  Hepburn  was  joined  by  Colonel  Mostyn, 
an  Englishman,  and  Count  Brahe,  with  200  German 
arquebusiers,  and  this  force  for  two  days  withstood  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  whole  of  the  Polish  army. 

"  While  this  desperate  strife  was  going  on,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemy  entirely  occupied,  Gustavus  manaired 
to  pass  a  strong  force  of  men  and  a  store  of  ammunition 
into  the  town,  and  the  Poles,  seeing  that  he  had  achieved 
his  purpose,  retired  unmolested.  In  every  battle  which 
Gustavus  fouglit  Hepburn  bore  a  prominent  part.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  storming  of  Kesmark  and  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Poles  who  were  marching  to  its  relief. 

"  He  took  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Harienburg 
and  in  the  defeat  of  the  Poles  at  Dirschau.  He  was  with 
Leslie  when  last  year  he  defended  Stralsund  against  Wal- 
lenstein,  and  inflicted  upon   that  haughty  general   the 
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first  reverse  he  had  ever  met  with.  Truly  Hepburn  has 
won  his  honours  by  the  edge  of  the  sw^ord." 

"  Wallenstein  is  the  greatest  of  the  Imperial  com- 
manders, is  he  not  ? "  Farquhar  asked. 

"  He  and  Tilly,"  Munro  replied.  "  'Tis  a  question  which 
is  the  greatest.  They  are  men  of  a  very  different  stamp. 
Tilly  is  a  soldier,  and  nothing  but  a  soldier,  save  that 
he  is  a  fanatic  in  religion.  He  is  as  cruel  as  he  is  brave, 
and  as  portentously  ugly  as  he  is  cruel. 

"Wallenstein  is  a  very  difierent  man.  He  has  enormous 
ambition  and  great  talent,  and  his  possessions  are  so  vast 
that  he  is  a  dangerous  subject  for  any  potentate,  even 
the  most  powerful.  Curiously  enough,  he  w^as  born  of 
Protestant  parents,  but  when  they  died,  while  he  was  yet 
a  child,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Albert 
Slavata,  a  Jesuit,  and  was  by  him  brought  up  a  strict 
Catholic.  When  he  had  finished  the  course  of  his  study 
at  Metz  he  spent  some  time  at  the  University  of  Altdorf, 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Boloirna  and  Padua.  He  then 
travelled  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  England,  and 
Holland,  studying  the  military  forces  and  tactics  of  each 
country. 

"  On  his  return  to  Bohemia  he  took  service  under  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  and  joined  the  army  of  General  Basta 
in  Hungary,  where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  at 
the  siege  of  Grau.  When  peace  was  made  in  1606  Wal- 
lenstein returned  to  Bohemia,  and  though  he  was  but 
twenty-three  years  old  he  married  a  wealthy  old  widow, 
all  of  whose  large  properties  came  to  him  at  her  death 
eight  years  afterwards. 

"  Five  years  later  he  raised  at  his  own  cost  two  hundred 
dragoons  to  support  Ferdinand  of  Gratz  in  his  war  against 
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the  Venetians.  Here  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  He  married  a  second  time, 
and  again  to  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  of  Austria.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  relifjious  war  of  1G18  he  raised  a  rem- 
nient  of  Cuira.ssiers,  and  fought  at  its  head.  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  quartermaster-general  of  the  army,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  independent  force  into  Moravia, 
and  there  re-established  the  Imperial  authority. 

"The  next  year  he  bought  from  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
for  a  little  over  7,000,000  tlorins,  sixty  properties  which 
the  emperor  had  conli seated  from  Protestants  whom  he 
had  either  executed  or  banished.  He  had  been  made  a 
count  at  the  time  of  his  second  marriage;  he  was  now 
named  a  prince,  which  title  was  changed  into  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Friedland.  They  say  thafc  his  wealth  is  so 
vast  that  he  obtains  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling 
a  year  from  his  various  estates. 

"When  in  1025  King  Christian  of  Denmark  joined  in  the 
war  against  the  emperor,  Wallenstein  raised  at  his  own 
cost  an  army  of  50,000  men  and  defeated  Mansfeldt's 
army.  After  that  he  cleared  the  Danes  out  of  Silesia, 
conquered  Brandenburg  and  Mecklenburg,  and  laid  siege 
to  Stralsund,  and  there  broke  his  teeth  aiiainst  our  S-^ot- 
tish  pikes.  For  his  services  in  that  war  Wallenstein  re- 
ceived the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg. 

"At  present  he  is  in  retirement.  The  concjuests  which 
his  army  have  made  for  the  emperor  aroused  the  sus- 
picion and  jealousy  of  the  German  princes,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  emperor  himself  was  glad  enough  of  an  excuse 
to  humble  his  too  powerful  subject.  At  any  rate,  Wal- 
lenstein's  army  was  disbanded,  and  he  retired  to  one  of 
his  castles.     You  may  be  sure  we  shall  hear  of  him  again. 
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Tilly,  you  know,  is  the   Bavarian  conimander,  and  we 
shall  probably  encounter  him  before  long." 

New  Brandenburg  and  several  other  towns  were  cap- 
tured and  strongly  gariisoned,  GOO  ot*  RcMy's  regiment 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Lindsay  being  lel't  in  New 
Brandenburg;  Nigel  Gnrme  was  still  laid  up,  but  his 
company  formed  part  of  the  force. 

"This  is  ill  fortune  indeed,"  Malcolm  said  to  Lieu- 
tenant Farquhar,  "thus  to  be  shut  u])  here  while  the 
army  are  marching  away  to  win  victories  in  the  tield." 

"It  is  indeed,  Malcolm,  but  I  sup})ose  that  the  king 
thinks  that  Tilly  is  likely  to  try  and  retake  these  places, 
and  so  to  threaten  his  rear  as  he  marches  forward.  He 
would  never  have  placed  as  strong  a  force  of  his  best 
soldiers  here  if  he  had  not  thought  the  position  a  \ery 
important  one." 

The  troops  were  quartered  in  the  larger  buildings  of 
New  Brandenburg;  the  officers  were  billeted  upon  the 
burghers.  The  position  of  the  countr}'-  people  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Germany  during  this  long 
and  desolating  war  was  terrible;  no  matter  which  side 
won,  they  suilered.  There  were  in  those  days  no  com- 
missariat waggons  bringing  up  stores  from  depots  and 
magazines  to  the  armies.  The  troops  lived  entirely  upon 
the  country  through  which  they  marched.  In  exce})tional 
cases,  when  the  military  chest  happened  to  be  well  tilled, 
the  provisions  acquired  might  be  paid  for,  but  as  a  rule 
armies  upon  the  march  lived  by  foraging. 

The  cavalry  swept  in  the  Mocks  and  herds  from  the 
country  round.  Flour,  forage,  and  everything  else  re- 
quired was  seized  wherever  found,  and  the  unhappy 
peasants  and  villagers  thought  themselves  lucky  if  they 
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escaped  with  the  loss  of  all  they  possessed,  without 
violence,  insult,  and  ill  treatment.  The  slightest  resis- 
tance to  the  exactions  of  the  lawless  foragers  excited  their 
fury,  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  took  place.  'Jhe 
march  of  an  army  could  be  followed  by  burned  villages, 
demolished  houses,  crops  destroyed,  and  general  ruin, 
havoc,  and  desolation. 

In  the  cases  of  towns  these  generally  escaped  indis- 
criminate plunder  by  sending  dej^uties  forward  to  meet 
advancing  armies,  when  an  oiler  would  be  made  to  the 
general  to  supply  so  much  food  and  to  pay  so  much 
money  on  condition  that  private  property  was  respected. 
In  these  cases  the  main  body  of  the  troops  was  generally 
encamped  outside  the  town.  Along  the  routes  frequently 
followed  by  armies  the  country  became  a  desert,  the 
hapless  people  forsook  their  ruined  homes,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  forests  or  in  the  heart  of  the  hills,  carrying  with 
them  their  portable  property,  and  driving  before  them  a 
cow  or  two  and  a  few  goats. 

How  great  was  the  general  slaughter  and  destruction 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ger- 
many decreased  '  ;  lialf  during  the  war,  and  in  Bohemia 
the  slaughter  was  even  greater.  At  the  commenceme  it 
of  the  war  the  population  of  Bohemia  consisted  of 
3,000,000  of  people,  inhabiting  738  towns  and  34,700 
villages.  At  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  but  780,000 
inhabitants,  230  towns,  and  GOOO  villages.  Thus  three 
out  of  four  of  the  whole  population  had  been  slaughtered 
during  the  struggle. 

Malcolm  was,  with  Lieutenant  Farquhar,  quartered 
upon  one  of  the  principal  burghers  of  New  Brandenburg 
and  syndic  of  the  weavers.    He  received  them  cordially. 
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"I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "to  entertain  two  Scottish 
officers,  and,  to  speak  frankly,  your  presence  will  be 
of  no  slight  advai'tage,  for  it  is  only  the  houses  where 
officers  are  quartered  which  can  hope  to  escape  from  the 
plunder  and  exactions  of  the  soldiers.  My  wife  and  I 
will  do  our  best  to  make  you  comfortable,  but  we  cannot 
entertain  you  as  we  could  have  done  before  this  war 
began,  for  trade  is  altogether  ruined.  None  have  money 
wherewith  to  buy  goods.  Even  when  f  ee  from  the 
presence  of  contending  armies,  the  country  is  infested 
with  parties  of  deserters  or  disbanded  soldiers,  who 
plunder  and  murder  all  whom  they  meet,  so  that  none 
dare  travel  along  the  roads  save  in  strong  parties.  I 
believe  that  there  h  scarce  a  village  standing  within 
twenty  miles,  and  many  parts  have  suffered  much  more 
tiian  we  have.  If  this  war  goes  on,  God  help  the  people, 
for  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  them.  This  is  my 
house,  will  you  please  to  enter." 

Entering  a  wide  hall,  he  led  them  into  a  low  sitting- 
room  where  his  wife  and  three  daughters  were  at  work. 
They  started  up  with  looks  of  alarm  at  the  clatter  of  steel 
in  the  hall. 

"  Wife,"  the  syndic  said  as  he  entered,  "  these  are  two 
gentlemen,  officers  of  the  Scottish  regiment;  they  will 
stay  with  us  during  the  occupation  of  the  town.  I 
know  that  you  and  the  girls  will  do  your  best  to  make 
their  stay  pleasant  to  them." 

As  the  officers  removed  thei"  lielmets  the  apprehensions 
of  the  women  calmed  down  on  perceiving  that  one  of 
their  guests  was  a  young  man  of  three  or  four  and 
twenty,  while  the  other  was  c  lad,  and  that  both  had 
bright  pleasant  faces  in  no  way  answering  the  terrible 
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reputation  gained  by  the  invincible  soldiers  of  the  Swedish 
king. 

"I  hope,"  Farquhar  said  pleasantly,  "that  you  will  not 
put  yourselves  out  of  your  way  for  us.  We  are  soldiers 
of  fortune  accustomrd  to  sleep  on  the  ground  and  to 
live  on  the  roughest  fare,  and  since  leaving  Scotland  we 
have  scarcely  slept  beneath  a  roof.  We  will  be  as  little 
trouble  to  you  as  we  can,  and  our  two  soldier  servants 
wdl  do  all  that  we  need." 

Farquhar  spoke  in  German,  for  so  large  a  number  of 
Germans  were  serving  among  the  Swedes  that  the  Scottish 
officers  had  all  learned  to  speak  that  language  and 
Swedish,  German  being  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
intercourse  with  the  country  people.  This  was  the  more 
easy  as  the  two  languages  were  akin  to  each  other,  and 
\yere  less  broadly  separated  from  English  in  those  days 
than  they  are  now. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  since  Farquhar  and  Malcolm  had 
landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  living  as  they 
had  done  among  Swedes  and  Germans,  they  had  had  no 
difficulty  in  learning  to  speak  both  languages  fluently 
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ARQUHAR  and  ^lalcolm  Graeme  were  soon  at 
lionie  with  their  hosts.  The  syndic  had  of- 
fered to  have  their  meals  prepared  for  them 
in  a  separate  chamber,  but  they  beg-ged  to  be 
allowed  to  take  them  with  the  family,  with  whom  they 
speedily  became  intimate. 

Three  weeks  after  the  capture  of  New  Brandenburg 
tlie  news  came  that  Tilly  with  a  large  army  was  rapidly 
approaching. 

Every  efibrt  was  made  to  place  the  town  in  a  position  of 
defence.  Day  after  day  messengers  cjime  in  with  the 
news  that  the  other  places  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
the  Swedes  had  been  captured,  and  very  shortly  the 
Imperalist  army  was  seen  approaching.  The  garrison 
knew  that  they  could  expect  no  relief  from  Gustavus, 
who  had  ten  days  before  marched  northward,  and  all 
))repared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  The  townsfolk  looked 
on  with  trembling  apprehension,  their  sympathies  were 
with  the  defenders,  and,  m.oreover,  they  knew  that  in 
any  case  they  might  expect  pillage  and  rapine  should 
the  city  be  taken,  for  the  property  of  the  townspeople 
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when  a  city  was  captured  was  regarded  by  the  soldiery 
as  their  lawful  prize,  whether  iriendly  to  the  conquerors 
or  the  reverse.  Tlie  town  was  at  once  summoned  to  sur- 
render, and  upon  Lindsay's  refusal  the  guns  were  placed 
in  position,  and    '  e  siege  began. 

As  Tilly  was  anxious  to  march  away  to  the  north  to 
oppose  Gustavus  he  spared  no  effort  to  reduce  New 
Brandenburg  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  his  artillery 
hred  night  and  day  to  effect  breaches  in  the  walls.  The 
Scotch  officers  saw  little  of  their  hosts  now,  for  they  were 
almost  continually  upon  the  walls. 

At  the  first  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Imperalists 
the  syndic  had  sent  awa}^  his  daughters  to  tlie  house  of 
a  relative  at  Stralsund,  wIilmo  his  son  was  settled  in 
business.  When  Farcjuhar  and  Malcolm  returned  to  eat 
a  meal  or  to  throw  tliemselves  on  their  beds  to  snatch  a 
short  sleep,  the  syndic  anxiously  questioned  them  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  siege.  The  reports  were  not  hopeful. 
In  several  places  the  walls  were  crumbling,  and  it  was 
probable  that  a  storm  would  shortly  be  attempted.  The 
town  itself  was  suffering  heavily,  for  the  balls  of  the 
besiegers  frequently  flew  high,  and  came  crashing  among 
the  houses.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets;  all  had  buried  their  most  valualde  property,  and 
with  scared  faces  awaited  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

After  six  days'  cannonade  the  walls  were  breached 
in  many  places,  and  the  Imperalists  advanced  to  the 
assault.  The  Scotch  defended  them  with  great  resolution, 
and  again  and  again  the  Imperalists  recoiled,  unable  to 
burst  their  way  through  the  lines  of  pikes  or  to  withstand 
the  heavy  musketry  fire  poured  upon  them  from  the  walls 
and  buildings,      "^  " 
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But  Tilly's  army  was  so  strong  that  he  was  able  con- 
tinually to  bring  up  fresh  troops  to  the  attack,  while  the 
Scotch  were  incessantly  engaged.  For  eight-and-forty 
hours  the  defenders  resisted  successfully,  but  at  last, 
worn  out  by  fatigue,  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
onslaught  of  the  enemy,  and  the  latter  forced  their  way 
into  the  town.  Still  the  Scots  fought  on.  Falling  buck 
from  the  breaches,  they  contested  every  foot  of  the 
ground,  holding  the  streets  and  lanes  with  desperate 
tenacity,  and  inliicting  terrible  losses  upon  the  enemy. 

At  last,  twelve  hours  later,  they  were  gathered  in  the 
market-place,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  enemy.  Several  times  the  Scottish 
bugles  liad  sounded  a  parley,  but  Tilly,  furious  at  the 
resistance,  and  at  the  loss  which  the  capture  of  the  town 
had  entailed,  had  issued  orders  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given,  and  his  troops  pressed  the  now  diminished  band  of 
Scotchmen  on  all  sides. 

/  Even  now  they  could  not  break  through  the  circle  of 
spears,  but  from  every  window  and  roof  commanding 
them  a  deadly  tire  was  poured  in.  Colonel  Lindsay  was 
shot  dead.  Captain  Moncrieff,  Lieutenant  Keith,  and 
Farquhar  fell  close  to  Malcolm.  The  shouts  of  "  Kill, 
kill,  no  quarter,"  rose  from  the  masses  of  Imperalists. 
Parties  of  the  Scotch,  preferring  to  die  sword  in  hand 
rather  than  be  shot  down,  flung  themselves  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy  and  died  fighting. 

At  last,  when  but  fifty  men  remained  standing,  these 
in  a  close  body  rushed  at  the  enemy  and  drove  them  by 
the  fury  of  their  attack  some  distance  down  the  principal 
street.  Then  numbers  told.  The  band  was  broken  up, 
and  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict  raged  for  a  time. 
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Two  of  the  Scottish  officers  alone,  Captain  Innes  and 
Lieutenant  Lunisden,  succeetled  in  breaking  their  way 
dow:i  a  side  'ane,  and  thence,  rushing  to  the  wall,  leapt 
down  into  the  moat,  and  swiinining  across,  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape,  and  in  carrying  the  news  of  the 
massacre  to  the  camp  of  (Justavus,  where  the  tale  tilled 
all  with  indignation  and  fury.  Among  the  Scotch  regi- 
ments deep  vows  of  venoeance  were  interchanged,  and 
in  after  battles  the  Imperialists  had  caiise  bitterly  to  rue 
having  refused  quarter  to  the  Scots  at  New  Brandenburg. 

When  the  last  melLC  was  at  its  thickest,  and  all  hope 
was  at  an  end,  Malcolm,  who  had  been  fighting  desper- 
ately with  his  half-pike,  found  himself  for  a  moment  in  a 
doorway.     He  turned  the  handle,  and  it  opened  at  once. 

The  house,  like  all  the  others,  was  full  of  Imperialists, 
who  had  thrown  themselves  into  it  when  the  Scots  made 
their  charge,  and  were  now  keeping  up  a  fire  at  them 
from  the  upper  windows.  Closing  the  door  behind  him, 
Malcolm  stood  for  a  moment  to  recover  his  breath.  He 
hac^  passed  unscathed  through  the  three  days'  fighting, 
though  his  armour  and  helmet  were  deeply  dinted  in  many 
places. 

The  din  without  and  above  was  tremendous.  The 
stroke  of  sword  on  armour,  the  sharp  crack  of  the  pistols, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  shouts  of  the  Imperialists,  and 
the  wild  defiant  cries  of  the  Highlanders  mingled  toge- 
ther. 

As  Malcolm  stood  panting  he  recalled  the  situation,  and, 
remembering  that  the  syndic's  house  was  in  the  street 
behind,  he  determined  to  gain  it,  feeling  sure  that  his 
host  would  shelter  him  if  he  could.  Passing  through  the 
house  he  issued  into  a  court-yard,  quickly  stripped  off  his 
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armour  and  accoutrements,  and  threw  them  into  an  out- 
house. Climbing  on  the  roof  of  tliis  he  got  upon  the  wall, 
and  ran  along  it  until  behind  the  house  of  the  syndic. 
He  had  no  fear  of  being  observed,  for  the  attention  of  all 
in  the  houses  in  the  street  he  had  left  would  be  directed 
to  the  conflict  below. 

The  sound  of  musketry  had  already  ceased,  telling  that 
the  work  of  slaughter  was  well-nigh  over,  when  Malcolm 
dropped  into  the  Court-yard  of  the  syndic;  the  latter  and 
\v2  wife  gave  a  cry  of  astonishment  as  the  lad  entered 
the  house,  breathless  and  pale  as  death. 

"Can  you  shelter  me  awhile?"  he  said.  "I  believe 
that  all  my  countrymen  are  killed." 

"  We  will  do  our  best,  my  lad,"  the  syndic  said  at 
once.  "  But  the  houses  will  be  ransacked  presently  from 
top  to  bottom." 

"  Let  him  havo  one  of  the  servant's  disguises,"  the  wife 
said ;  "  they  can  all  be  trusted." 

One  of  the  servinjx-uien  was  at  once  called  in,  and  he 
hurried  off  with  Malcolm.  • 

The  young  Scotchmen  had  made  themselves  very  popu- 
lar with  the  servants  by  their  courtesy  and  care  to  avoid 
giving  unnecessary  trouble,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Malcolm 
was  attired  as  a  serving-man,  and  joined  the  servants  who 
were  busy  in  spreading  the  tables  with  provisions,  and  in 
broaching  a  large  cask  of  wine  to  allay  the  passions  of 
the  Imperialists. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  came.  Soon  there  was  a 
thundering  knocking  at  the  door,  and  upon  its  being 
opened  a  number  of  soldiers  burst  in.  Mf^ny  were  bleed- 
ing fiom  wounds.  All  bore  signs  of  the  desperate  strife 
iu  which  they  had  been  engaged,    ^  _.  _  1      _— 
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"You  are  welcome,"  the  host  said,  advancing  towards 
them.  "  I  have  made  preparations  foi  your  coming;  eat 
and  drink  as  it  pleases  you." 

Rushing  to  the  wine  casks,  the  soldiers  appeased  their 
thirst  with  long  draughts  of  wine,  and  then  fell  upon  the 
eatables.  Other  bands  followed,  and  the  house  was  soon 
filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  soldiers,  who  ransacked  the 
cupboards,  loaded  themselves  with  such  things  as  they 
deemed  worth  carrying  away,  and  wantonly  broke  and 
destroyed  what  they  could  not.  The  servants  were  all 
kept  busy  bringing  up  wine  from  the  cellars.  This  was 
of  good  quality,  and  the  soldiers,  well  satisfied,  abstained 
from  personal  vioknce. 

All  night  long  pandemonium  reigned  in  the  to^A  n. 
Shrieks  and  cries,  oaths  and  sounds  of  conflict  arose  from 
all  quarters,  as  citizens  or  their  wives  were  slaughtered 
by  drunken  soldiers,  or  the  latter  quarrelled  and  fought 
among  themselves  for  some  article  of  plunder.  Flames 
broke  out  in  many  places,  and  whole  streets  were  burned, 
many  of  the  drunken  soldiers  losing  their  lives  in  the 
burning  houses;  but  in  the  morning  the  bugles  rang  out, 
the  soldiers  desisted  from  their  orgies,  and  such  as  were 
able  to  stand  staggered  away  to  join  their  colours. 

A  fresh  party  marched  into  the  town;  these  collected 
the  straoTfjlcrs,  and  seized  all  the  horses  and  carts  for  the 
carriage  of  the  baggage  and  plunder.  The  burgomaster 
had  been  taken  before  Tilly  and  commanded  to  find 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
inof,  under  threat  that  the  whole  town  would  be  burned 
down,  and  thj  inhabitants  massacred  if  it  was  not  forth- 
coming. 
.    A  council  of  the  principal  inhabitants  was  hastily  sum- 
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moned  at  daybreak.  The  syndics  of  the  various  guilds 
between  them  contributed  tlie  necessary  sum  either  in 
money  or  in  drafts,  and  at  noon  Tilly  marched  away 
with  his  troops,  leaving  (h:"  smokiiio'  and  mined  town 
behind  him.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  forced  as 
(h'ivers  to  accompany  the  horses  and  carts  taken  away. 
Among  these  were  three  of  the  syndic's  serving-men, 
Malcolm  being  one  of  the  number. 

It  was  well  that  the  Pomeranian  dialect  differed  so 
widely  from  the  Bavarian,  so  Malcolm's  German  had 
consequently  passed  muster  without  suspicion.  The 
Imperialist  army,  although  dragging  with  them  an  im- 
mense train  of  carts  laden  with  plunder,  marched  rapidly. 
The  baggage  was  guarded  by  horsemen  who  kept  the 
train  in  motion,  galloping  up  and  down  the  line,  and 
freely  administering  blows  among  their  captives  when- 
ever a  delay  or  stoppage  occurred. 

The  whole  country  through  which  they  passed  was 
desolated  and  wasted,  and  the  army  would  have  fared 
badly  had  it  not  been  for  the  herds  of  captured  cattle 
they  drove  along  with  them,  and  the  waggons  laden  with 
flour  and  wine  taken  at  New  Brandenburg  and  the  other 
towns  they  had  stormed.  The  marches  w^ere  long,  for 
'i'illy  was  anxious  to  accomplish  his  object  before  Gus- 
tavus  should  be  aware  of  the  direction  he  was  takinof. 

This  object  was  the  caphire  of  the  town  of  Magde- 
bui-g,  a  large  and  iui])orlant  city,  and  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Pi'otestantism.  Here  he  was  resolved  to  strike 
a  blow  which  would,  he  believed,  terrify  Germany  into 
submission. 

When  Gustavus  henn.l  tliat  Tilly  had  marclied  west,  he 
moved  against  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  the  Imperi- 
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alists  were  cominanded  by  Count  Schomberg.  1  e  latter 
had  taken  every  measure  for  the  defence  of  the  town, 
destroying  all  the  suburbs,  burning  the  country-houses 
and  mills,  and  cutting  down  the  orchards  and  vineyards. 

Gustavus,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Hepburn,  at  once 
reconnoitred  the  place  and  posted  his  troops.  The  Blue 
and  Yellow  Brigades  were  posted  among  the  vineyards 
on  the  road  to  CUstrin;  the  White  Brigade  took  ])ost 
opposite  one  of  the  two  gates  of  the  town.  Hepburn 
and  the  Green  Brigade  were  stationed  o|)posite  the  other. 

As  the  Swedes  advanced  the  Imperialist  garrison,  who 
were  10,000  strong,  opened  tire  with  musketry  and  cuhnon 
from  the  walls.  The  weakest  point  in  the  defence  was 
assigned  by  Schomberg  to  Colonel  Walter  Butler,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  Irish  musketeers  in  the  Im- 
perialist service.  In  the  evening  Hepburn  and  some 
other  officers  accompanied  the  king  to  reconnoitre  near 
the  walls.  A  party  of  Imperialists,  seeing  some  officers 
approaching,  and  judging  by  tlieir  waving  plumes-  tiiey 
were  of  importance,  sallied  quietly  out  of  a  postern  gate 
unperceived  and  su<^denly  opened  fire.  Lieutenant 
Munro,  of  Munro's  regiment,  was  shot  in  the  leg,  and 
Count  Teuli  1,  a  colonel  of  the  Life-guards,  in  the  arm. 
A  body  of  1  epburn's  regiment,  under  Major  Sinclair, 
rushed  forwar  1  and  drove  in  the  Imperialists,  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  a  captain  being  captured. 

So  hotly  did  they  press  the  Imperialists  tliat  they 
were  able  to  make  a  lodirment  on  some  Iiifjh  eround  near 
the  rampart,  on  vrhich  stood  an  old  churchyard  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  whence  their  tire  could  sweep  the  enemy's 
works.  Some  cannon  were  at  once  brought  up  and  placed 
in  position  here,  and  opened   fire  on  the  Gubcn  gate. 
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Captain  Gunter,  of  Hepburn's  regiment,  went  forward 
with  twelve  men,  and  in  spite  of  a  very  heavy  fire  from 
the  walls  reconnoitred  the  ditch  and  approaches  to  the 
walls. 

The  next  day  all  was  ready  for  the  assault.  It  was 
Palm  Sunday,  the  3d  of  April,  and  the  attack  was  to  take 
place  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Before  advancing, 
Hepburn  and  several  of  the  other  oflicers  wished  to  lay 
aside  their  armour,  as  its  weight  vviis  great,  and  would 
impede  their  movements.  The  king,  however,  forbade 
them  to  do  so. 

"No,"  he  said;  "he  who  loves  my  service  will  not  risk 
life  lightly.  If  my  officers  are  killed,  who  is  to  com- 
mand my  soldiers?" 

Fascines  and  scaling-ladders  were  prepared.  The  Green 
Brigade  were  to  head  the  assault,  and  Gustavus,  address- 
ing them,  bade  them  remember  New  Brandenburg. 

At  five  o'clock  a  tremendous  cannonade  was  opened  on 
the  walls  from  all  the  Swedish  batteries,  and  under  cover 
of  the  smoke  the  Green  Brioade  advanced  to  the  assault. 
From  the  circle  of  the  walls  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  fire 
broke  out  from  cannon  and  arquebus,  muskets  and  wall- 
pieces.  Sir  John  Hepburn  and  Colonel  Lumsden,  side  by 
side,  led  on  their  regiments  against  the  Guben  gate;  both 
carried  petards. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  fire  poured  upon  them  from 
the  wall  they  reached  the  gate,  and  the  two  colonels 
fixed  the  petards  to  it  and  retired  a  few  paces.  In  a 
minute  there  was  a  tremendous  explosion,  and  the  gate 
fell  scattered  in  fragments.  Then  the  Scottish  pikemen 
rushed  forward.  As  they  did  so  there  was  a  roar  of 
cannon,  and  a  storm  of  bullets  ploughed  lanes  through  the 
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close  ranks  of  the  pikeincn,  for  tlie  Imperialists,  expect- 
ing tlie  attack,  had  placed  cannon,  loaded  to  the  muzzle 
with  bullets,  behind  the  gates. 

Aluin'o's  rec;iment  now  leapt  into  the  moat,  waded 
aci'oss,  and  planting"  their  la<lders  under  a  iiuirderous 
tire,  stormed  the  works  flanking  the  gate,  and  then  joined 
their  comrades,  who  were  striving  to  make  an  entrance. 
Hepburn,  leading  on  the  pikemen,  was  hit  on  the  knee, 
where  he  had  in  a  former  battle  been  badly  wounded. 

"  Go  on,  bully  Munro,"  he  said  jocularly  to  his  old 
schoolfellow,  "for  I  am  wounded." 

A  major  who  advanced  to  take  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  regiment  was  shot  dead,  and  so  terrible  was  the 
lire  that  even  the  pikemen  of  Hepburn's  regiment 
wavered  for  a  moment;  but  Munro  and  Lumsden,  with 
their  vizors  down  and  half-pikes  in  their  hands,  cheered 
on  their  men,  and,  side  by  side,  led  the  way.    * 

"My  hearts!"  shouted  Lumsden,  waving  his  pike — 
"my  brave  hearts,  let's  enter." 

"Forward!"  shouted  Munro;  "advance  pikes!" 

With  a  wild  cheer  the  Scots  burst  forward;  the  gates 
were  stormed,  and  in  a  moment  the  cannon,  being  seized 
were  turned,  and  volleys  of  bullets  poui-ed  upon  the 
dense  masses  of  the  Imperialists.  The  pikemen  pressed 
forward  in  close  colunui,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  pikes 
levelled  in  front,  the  musketeers  behind  firing  on  the 
Imperialists  in  the  houses. 

In  the  meantime  Gustavus,  with  the  Blue  and  Yellow 
Swedish  Brigades,  stormed  that  part  of  the  wall  defended 
by  Butler  with  his  Irishmen.  These  fought  with  extreme 
bravery,  and  continued  their  resistance  until  almost 
every  man  was  killed,  when  the  two  brigades  burst  into 
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the  town,  the  White  Brigade  storming  the  wall  in  another 
quarter. 

Twice  the  Imperialist  drums  beat  a  parley,  but  their 
sound  was  deadened  by  the  roar  of  musketry  and  the 
boom  of  cannon  from  wall  and  battery,  and  the  uproar 
and  shouting  in  every  street  and  house.  The  Green 
Brigade,  under  its  commander,  maintained  its  regular 
order,  pressing  forward  with  resistless  strength.  In  vain 
the  Austrians  shouted  for  quarter.  They  were  met  by 
shouts  of — 

"Remember  New  Brandenburg!" 

Even  now,  when  all  was  lost,  Tilly's  veterans  fought 
with  extreme  bravery  and  resolution;  but  at  last,  when 
Butler  had  fallen,  and  Schomberg  and  Montecuculi,  and 
a  few  other  officers  had  succeeded  in  escaping,  all  resis- 
tance ceased.  Four  colonels,  30  officers,  and  3000  men 
were  killed.  Fifty  colours  and  ten  baggage- waggons, 
laden  with  gold  and  silver  plate,  were  captured. 

Many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  hundreds  were 
drowned  in  the  Oder,  across  which  the  survivors  of  the 
garrison  made  their  escape.  Plundering  at  once  began, 
and  several  houses  were  set  on  fire;  but  Gustavus  ordered 
the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  soldiers  to  repair  to  their  colours 
outside  the  town,  which  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Sir  John  Hepburn,  with  his  regiment.  -      - 

The  rumour  that  Magdeburg  was  the  next  object  of 
attack  circulated  among  Tilly's  troops  the  day  after  they 
marched  west  from  New  Brandenburg.  It  oriorinated  in 
some  chance  word  dropped  by  a  superior  officer,  and 
seemed  confirmed  by  the  direction  which  they  were  tak- 
ing, which  was  directly  away  from  the  Swedish  army. 
There  was  a  report,  too,  that  Count  Pappenheim,  who 
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commanded  a  separate  army,  would  meet  Tilly  there,  and 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  capture  the  town  be- 
fore Gustavus  could  march  to  its  assistance. 

Malcohii  could  easily  have  made  his  escape  the  first 
niirht  after  lea  vine:  New  Brandenbur^j;  but  the  distance 
to  be  traveised  to  join  the  Swedish  army  was  great, 
confusi(jn  and  disorder  reigned  eveiywhere,  and  he  had 
decided  that  it  would  be  safer  to  remain  with  the  Im- 
perialist army  until  Gustavus  should  approach  within 
striking  distance.  On  the  road  he  kept  with  the  other 
two  men  who  had  been  taken  with  the  horses  from  the 
syndic  of  the  weavers,  and,  chatting  with  them  when 
the  convoy  halted,  he  had  not  the  least  fear  of  boinir 
questioned  by  others.  Indeed,  none  of  those  in  the 
lonji  train  of  carts  and  wacfij^ons  paid  much  attention  to 
their  fellows,  all  had  been  alike  forced  to  accompany  the 
Imperialists,  and  each  was  too  much  occupied  by  the 
hardships  of  his  own  lot,  and  by  thoughts  of  the  home 
from  which  he  had  been  torn,  to  seek  for  the  companion- 
ship of  his  comrades  in  misfortune. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Malcolm  heard  the  report  of 
Tilly's  intentions,  he  saw  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  King  of  Sweden  should  be  informed 
of  the  Imperialist  plans  as  early  as  possible,  and  he  deter- 
mined at  once  to  start  and  endeavour  to  njake  his  way 
across  the  country.  At  nightfall  the  train  with  the 
baggage  and  plunder  was  as  usual  so  placed  that  it  wfis 
surrounded  by  the  camps  of  the  various  brigades  of  the 
army  in  order  to  prevent  desertion.  The  previous  night 
an  escape  would  have  been  comparatively  easy,  for  the 
soldiers  were  worn  out  by  their  exertions  at  the  siege  of 
New  Bran*lenburg,  and  were  still  heavy  from  the  drink 
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they  had  obtained  there;  but  discipline  was  now  restored, 
and  the  sentiies  were  on  the  alert.  A  close  cordon  l  these 
was  placed  around  the  baggage  train;  and  when  this  was 
passed,  there  would  still  be  the  difficulty  of  escaping 
through  the  camps  of  soldiery,  and  of  passing  the  out- 
posts. 

Malcolm  waited  until  the  camp  became  quiet,  or  rather 
comparatively  quiet,  for  the  supplies  of  wine  wero  far 
from  exhausted,  and  revelling  was  still  going  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  camp,  for  the  rigid  discipline  in  use  in  modern 
armies  was  at  that  time  unknown,  and  except  when  on 
duty  in  the  ranks  a  wide  amount  of  license  was  permitted 
to  the  soldiers.  The  night  was  fine  and  bright,  and 
Malcolm  saw  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  through  the 
line  of  sentries  who  were  stationed  some  thirty  or  forty 
yards  apart. 

After  thinking  for  some  time  he  went  up  to  a  group 
of  eight  or  ten  horses  which  were  fastened  by  their  bridles 
to  a  larije  store- wasroon  on  the  outside  of  the  basfcraije 
camp.  Malcolm  unfastened  the  bridles  and  turned  the 
horses*  heads  outwards.  Then  he  gave  two  of  them  a  sharp 
prick  with  his  dagger,  and  the  startled  animals  dashed 
forward  in  affright,  followed  by  their  companions.  They 
passed  close  to  one  of  the  sentries,  who  tried  in  vain  to  stop 
them,  and  then  burst  into  the  camp  beyond,  whex-e  their 
rush  startled  the  horses  picketed  there.  These  began  to 
kick  and  struggle  desperately  to  free  themselves  from 
their  fastenings.  The  soldiers,  startled  at  the  sudden 
noise,  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  much  confusion  reigned 
until  the  runaway  horses  were  secured  and  driven  back 
to  their  lines.  ~      -     —  -  - 

;   The  instant  he  had  thus  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
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whole  line  of  sentries  along  that  side  of  the  baggage- 
camp,  Malcolm  crept  quietly  up  and  passed  between  them. 
Turning;  from  the  direction  in  which  the  horses  had  dis- 
turbed  the  camp,  he  made  his  way  cautiously  along. 
Only  the  officers  had  tents,  the  men  sleeping  on  the 
ground  around  their  fires.  He  had  to  move  with  the 
greatest  caution  to  avoid  treading  upon  the  sleepers,  and 
was  constantly  compelled  to  make  detours  to  get  beyond 
the  range  of  the  fires,  round  which  groups  of  men  were 
sitting  and  carousin;_ 

At  last  he  reached  the  outside  of  the  camp,  and  taking 
advantage  of  every  clump  of  bushes  he  had  no  difHculty 
in  making  his  way  through  the  outposts,  for  as  the  enemy 
was  known  to  be  far  away,  no  great  vigilance  was  ob- 
served by  the  sentries.  He  had  still  to  be  watchful,  for 
fires  were  blazing  in  a  score  of  places  over  the  country 
round,  showing  that  the  foragers  of  the  army  were  at 
their  usual  work  of  rapine,  and  he  might  at  any  moment 
meet  one  of  these  returning  laden  with  spoil. 

Once  or  twice,  indeed,  he  heard  the  galloping  of  bodies 
of  horse,  and  the  sound  of  distant  pistol-shots  and  the 
shrieks  of  women  came  faintly  to  his  ears.  He  passed  on, 
however, without  meetino  with  any  of  the  foraging  parties, 
and  by  morning  was  fifteen  miles  away  from  Tilly's  camp. 
Entering  a  wood  he  threw  liii.,seif  down  and  slejit  soundly 
for  some  hours.  It  was  nearly  noon  before  he  started  again. 
After  an  hour's  walking  he  came  upon  the  ruins  ot  a 
village.  Smoke  was  still  curling  up  from  the  charred 
beams  and  rafters  of  the  cottages,  and  the  destruction  had 
evidently  taken  place  but  the  day  before.  The  bodies  of 
several  men  and  women  lay  scattered  among  the  houses; 
two  or  three  dogs  were  prowling  about,  and  these  cfrowled 
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angrily  at  the  intruder,  and  would  have  attacked  him  had 
he  not  flourished  a  club  which  he  had  cut  in  the  woods 
for  self-defence. 

Movinor  about  throuoh  the  villaofe  he  heard  a  sound  of 
wild  laughter,  and  going  in  that  direction  saw  a  woman 
sitting  on  the  ground.  In  her  lap  was  a  dead  child  pierced 
through  with  a  lance.  The  woman  was  talking  and  laugli- 
ing  to  it,  her  clothes  were  torn,  and  her  hair  fell  in  wild 
disorder  over  her  shoulders.  It  needed  but  a  glance  to 
tell  Malcolm  that  the  poor  creature  was  mad,  distraught 
by  the  horrors  of  the  previous  day. 

A  peasant  stood  by  leaning  on  a  stick,  mournfully  re- 
garding her.  He  turned  suddenly  round  with  the  weapon 
uplifted  at  the  sound  of  Malcolm's  ap^  oach,  but  lowered 
it  on  seeing  that  the  new-comer  was  a  lad. 

"  I  hoped  you  were  a  soldier,"  the  peasant  said,  as  he 
lowered  his  stick.  "  I  should  like  to  kill  one,  and  then  to 
be  killed  myself.  My  God,  what  is  life  worth  living  for 
in  this  unhappy  country  ?  Three  times  since  the  war 
began  has  our  village  been  burned,  but  each  time  we  were 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  plunderers,  and  escaped  in 
lime.  Yesterday  they  came  when  I  was  away,  and  see 
what  they  have  done;"  and  he  pointed  to  his  wife  and 
child,  and  to  the  corpses  scattered  about. 

"It  is  terrible,"  Malcolm  replied.  "I  w^as  taken  a 
prisoner  but  two  days  since  at  the  sack  of  New  Branden- 
burg, but  I  have  managed  to  escape.  I  am  a  Scot,  and 
am  on  my  way  now  to  join  the  army  of  the  Sw^edes, 
which  will,  I  hope,  soon  punish  the  villains  who  have 
done  this  damaoe." 

"  I  shall  take  my  wife  to  her  mother,"  the  peasant  said, 
"and  leave  her  there.     I  hope  God  will  take  her  soon, and 
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then  I  will  go  and  take  service  under  the  Swedish  king, 
and  will  slay  till  I  am  slain.  I  would  kill  myself  now,' 
but  that  I  would  fain  avenge  my  wife  and  child  on  some 
of  these  murderers  of  Tilly's  before  I  die." 

Malcolm  felt  that  the  case  was  far  beyond  any  attempt 
at  consolation. 

"If  you  come  to  the  Swedish  army  ask  for  Ensign 
Malcolm  Graeme  of  Reay's  Scottish  regiment,  and  I  will 
take  you  to  one  of  the  German  corps,  where  you  will 
understand  the  language  of  your  comrades."  So  saying  he 
turned  from  the  blood-stained  village  and  continued  his 
way. 
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ALCOLM  had  brought  with  him  from  Tilly's 
camp  a  supply  of  provisions  sufficient  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  a  flask  of  wino. 
Before  he  started  from  New  Brandenburg  the 
syndic  had  slipped  into  his  hand  a  purse  contahiing 
ten  gold  pieces,  and  whenever  he  came  to  a  village  which 
had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  war  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  provisions. 

It  was  pitiable  at  each  place  to  see  the  anxiety  with 
which  the  villagers  crowded  round  him  upon  his  arrival 
and  questioned  him  as  to  the  position  of  the  armies  and 
whether  he  had  met  with  any  parties  of  raiders  on  the 
way.  Everywhere  the  cattle  had  been  driven  into  the 
woods;  boys  were  posted  as  look-outs  on  eminences  at  a 
distance  to  bring  in  word  should  any  body  of  men  be  seen 
moving  in  that  direction;  and  the  inhabitants  were  pre- 
pared to  fly  instantly  at  the  approach  of  danger. 

The  news  that  Tilly's  army  was  marching  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  was  received  with  a  deep  sense  of  thankful- 
ness and  relief,  for  they  were  now  assured  of  a  respite 
from  his  plunderers,  although  still  exposed  to  danger  from 
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the  arrival  of  some  of  the  lunnorous  han^ls.  These,  nom- 
inally lii^htin;jj  for  one  oi-  oIImt  of  the  parties,  were  in 
truth  nothini;  hut  niuraudi  rs,  ht'ini/  comj)ose(l  of  deser- 
ters  and  desperadoes  of  all  kinds,  who  lived  upon  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country,  and  were  even  more  cruel 
and  pitiless  than  wen;  the  iei;»]lar  troops. 

At  one  of  these  villan-es  Maleolm  exehanj^ed  his  attire 
as  a  serving-man  of  a  rich  huri^dier  for  that  of  a  peasant 
lad.  He  was  in  ignorance  of  the  present  position  of  thu 
Swedish  aimy,  and  was  making  for  the  intrenelied  camp 
of  Schwedt,  on  the  Oder,  which  Gustavus  liad  not  left 
when  he  had  last  heard  of  him. 

On  the  fourth  da}'  after  leaving  the  camp  of  Tilly,  as 
Malcolm  was  proceeding  across  a  bare  and  desolate  countiy 
he  heard  a  sound  of  galloping  behind  him,  and  saw  a 
party  of  six  rough-looking  horsemen  coming  along  the 
road.  As  flight  would  have  been  useless  he  continued 
his  way  until  they  overtook  him.  They  reined  up  when' 
they  reached  him. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  boy,  and  where  do  you  belong 
to?"  the  leader  of  the  party  asked. 

"I  am  going  in  search  of  work,"  Malcolm  answered. 
"  My  village  is  destroyed  and  m}"  parents  killed." 

"Don't  tell  me  that  tale,"  the  man  said,  drawing  a 
pistol  from  his  holster.  "  I  can  tell  by  your  speech  that 
you  are  not  a  native  of  these  parts." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  appointments  of  the  men  to 
indicate  which  party  they  favoured,  and  Malcolm  thought 
it  better  to  state  exactly  who  he  was,  for  a  doubtful 
answer  might  be  followed  by  a  pistol-shot,  which  would 
have  brought  his  career  to  a  close. 

'*  You  are  right,"  he  said  quietly;  "  but  in  these  times  it 
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is  not  safe  always  to  state  one's  errand  to  all  comers.  I 
am  a  Scotch  officer  in  the  army  of  tlie  King  of  Sweden. 
I  was  in  New  BrandenliurLj-  when  it  was  stormed  by 
Tilly.  I  disguised  myself,  and,  passing  unnoticed,  was 
forced  to  accompany  his  army  as  a  teamster.  The  second 
night  I  escaped,  and  am  now  making  my  way  to  Schwedt, 
where  I  hope  to  find  tlie  army." 

The  man  re[;laccd  his  pistol. 

"  You  are  an  outspoken  lad,"  he  said  laughing,  "  and  a 
fearless  one.  I  believe  that  your  story  is  true,  for  no 
German  boor  would  have  looked  me  in  the  face  and  an- 
swered so  quietly;  but  I  have  heard  that  the  Scotch 
scarce  know  what  danger  is,  though  they  will  find  Tilly 
and  Pappenheim  very  different  customers  to  the  Poles." 

"  Which  side  do  you  fight  on?"  Malcolm  asked. 

"  A  frank  question  and  a  bold  one !"  The  leader  laughed. 
"  What  say  you,  men  ?  Whom  are  we  for  just  at  present? 
We  were  for  the  Imperialists  the  other  day,  but  now 
they  have  marched  away,  and  as  it  may  be  the  Swedes 
will  be  coming  in  this  direction,  I  fancy  that  we  shall  soon 
find  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  new  reliiijion." 

The  men  laughed.  "  What  shall  we  do  with  this  boy? 
To  begin  with,  if  he  is  wliat  he  says,  no  doubt  he  has 
some  money  with  him." 

Malcolm  at  once  drew  out  his  purse. 

"  Here  are  nine  gold  pieces,"  he  said.  "  They  are  all  I 
have,  save  some  small  chano-e." 

"That  is  better  than  nothing,"  the  leader  said,  pocket- 
ing the  purse.     "And  now  what  shall  we  do  with  him?" 

"He  is  a  Protestant,"  one  of  the  men  replied;  "best 
shoot  him." 

"  I  should  say,"  another  said,  "  that  we  had  best  make 
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him  our  cook.  Old  Rollo  is  always  grumbling  at  being 
kept  at  the  work,  and  his  cooking  gets  worse  and  worse. 
I  could  not  get  my  jaws  into  tl'.e  meat  this  morning." 

A  murmur  of  agreement  was  raised  by  the  other 
horsemen. 

"So  be  it,"  the  leader  said.  "Dost  hear,  lad?  You 
have  the  choice  whether  you  will  be  cook  to  a  band  of 
honourable  gentlemen  or  bo  shot  at  once." 

"The  choice  pleases  me  not,"  Malcolm  replied.  "Still, 
f  it  must  needs  be,  I  would  prefer  for  a  time  the  post  of 
I  ook  to  the  other  alternative." 

"  And  mind  you,"  the  leader  said  sharply,  "  at  the  first 
attempt  to  escape  we  string  you  up  to  the  nearest  bough. 
C'arl,  do  you  lead  him  back  and  set  him  to  work,  and  tell 
the  men  there  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  upon  him." 

One  of  the  men  turned  his  horse,  and,  with  Malcolm 
walking  by  his  side,  left  the  party.  They  soon  turned 
aside  from  the  road,  and  af^'^r  a  ridf*  of  five  miles  across  a 
rough  and  broken  country  entered  a  wood.  Another  half 
mile  and  they  reached  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stood  a  ruined  castle. 

Several  horses  were  picketed  among  the  trees  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  two  men  were  sitting  near  them 
cleaninoj  their  arms.  The  sioht  of  these  deterred  Malcolm 
from  carrying  into  execution  the  plan  which  he  had 
formed — namely,  to  strike  down  his  guard  with  his  club 
as  he  dismounted,  to  leap  on  his  horse,  and  ride  off. 

"  Who  have  you  there,  Carl?"  one  of  the  men  asked  as 
they  rose  and  approached  the  new^-comers. 

"  A  prisoner,"  Carl  said,  "  whom  the  captain  has  ap- 
pointed to  the  honourable  office  of  cook  instead  >f  old 
Rollo,  whose  food  gets  harder  and  tougher  every  day. 
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You  are  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  over  the  lad,  who  says  he  is 
a  Scotch  officer  of  the  Swedes,  and  to  shoot  him  down  if 
he  attempts  to  escape." 

"  V/hy,  I  thouglit  tliose  Scots  were  very  devils  to 
fight,"  one  of  the  men  said,  "and  this  is  but  a  boy. 
How  comes  he  here?" 

"  He  told  the  captain  his  story,  and  he  b.'lieved  it," 
Carl  said  carelessly,  "  and  tlie  captain  is  not  easily  taken 
in.  He  was  captured  by  Tilly  at  New  Brandenburg, 
which  town  we  heard  yesterday  he  as.i.iulted  and  sacked, 
killing  every  man  of  the  garrison;  lut  it  seems  this 
boy  put  on  a  disguise,  and  Ix'ing  but  a  boy  I  suppose 
passed  unnoticed,  and  was  taken  off  as  a  teamster  with 
Tilly's  army.  He  gave  them  the  slip,  but  as  he  has  man- 
aged to  fall  into  our  hands  I  don't  know  that  he  has 
gained  much  by  the  exchange.  Now,  youngster,  go  up 
to  the  castle  " 

Having  picketed  his  horse  the  man  Ijd  the  way  up  the 
steep  hill.  When  they  rtjiclied  thr  castle  Malcolm  saw 
that  it  was  less  ruined  than  it  had  appeared  to  be  from 
below.  The  battlements  had  indeed  crumbled  away,  and 
there  were  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
walls,  but  below  the  walls  were  still  solid  and  unbroken, 
and  as  the  rock  was  almost  piecipitous,  save  at  the  point 
at  which  a  narrow  path  wound  up  to  the  entrance,  it  was 
still  capable  of  making  a  stout  defence  against  attack. 

A  strong  but  roughly  made  gate,  evidently  of  cpiito 
recent  make,  hung  on  the  hinges,  and  passing  through  it 
Malcolm  found  himself  in  the  court-yard  of  the  castle. 
Crossing  this  he  entered  with  his  guide  what  had  once 
been  the  principal  room  of  the  castle.  A  good  fire  blazed 
in  the  centre;  around  this  half  a  dozen  men  were  lying 
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on  a  thick  couch  of  straw.  Malcolm's  giiirle  repeate<l 
tlie  history  of  the  new-comer,  and  then  passed  through 
witlt  him  into  a  smaller  apartment,  where  a  man  was 
attending  to  several  sauce-pans  over  a  fire. 

"  Kollo,"  he  said,  "1  bring  you  a  substitute.  You  hav^e 
been  always  grumbling  about  being  told  oft'  for  the  cook- 
ing, just  because  you  happened  to  be  the  oldest  of  the 
band.  Here  is  a  lad  who  will  take  your  place,  and  to- 
morrow you  can  mount  your  horse  and  ride  with  the  rest 
of  us." 

"And  be  poisoned,  I  suppose,  with  bad  food  when  J 
return,"  the  man  grumbled — "  a  nice  look-out  truly." 

"There's  one  thing,  you  old  grumbler,  it  is  quite  certain 
he  cannot  do  worse  than  you  do.  My  jaws  ache  now 
with  trying  to  eat  the  food  you  gave  us  this  morning. 
Another  week  and  you  would  have  starved  the  whole 
band  to  death." 

"Very  well,"  the  man  said  surlily;  "we  will  see  whether 
you  have  gained  by  the  exchange.  What  does  this  boy 
know  about  cookincj?" 

"  Very  little,  I  am  afraid,"  Malcolm  said  cheerfully; 
"but  at  least  I  can  try.  If  I  must  be  a  cook  I  will  at 
least  do  my  best  to  be  a  good  one.  Now,  what  have  you 
got  in  these  pots?" 

Rollo  grumblingly  enumerated  their  contents,  and  then 
putting  on  his  doublet  went  out  to  join  his  coun*ades  in 
the  hall,  leaving  Malcolm  to  his  new  duties. 

The  latter  set  to  work  with  a  will.  He  saw  that  it  was 
best  to  appear  contented  with  the  situation,  and  to  gain 
as  far  as  po.ssible  the  good-will  of  the  band  by  his  atten- 
tion to  their  wants.  In  this  way  their  vigilance  would 
become  relaxed,  and  some  mode  of  escape  might  open 
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itself  to  him.  At  dusk  the  rest  of  the  band  returned,  and 
Malcohn  found  that  tliose  wlio  had  met  hiin  with  the 
captain  were  but  a  portion  of  the  party,  as  three  other 
companies  of  equal  strength  arriv^ed  at  about  the  same 
time,  the  total  number  mounting  up  to  over  thirty. 

Malcolm  was  conscious  tliat  the  supper  was  far  from 
being  a  success;  but  for  this  he  was  not  responsible,  as 
the  cookino-  was  well  advanced  v/hen  he  undertook  it;  how- 
ever  the  band  were  not  dissatisfied,  for  it  was  much  better 
than  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  as  Malcolm  had  pro- 
cured woodwork  from  the  disused  part  of  the  castle,  and 
had  kept  the  tire  briskl};^  g<^i''^n»  whereas  his  predecessor 
in  the  office  had  been  too  indolent  to  get  sufficient  wood 
to  keep  the  w^ater  on  the  boil. 

In  the  year  which  Malcolm  had  spent  in  camp  he  had 
learned  a  good  deal  of  rough  cookery,  for  wdien  on  active 
duty  the  officei's  had  often  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
consequently  next  day  he  was  able  to  produce  a  dinner 
so  far  in  advance  of  that  to  which  the  band  was  accus- 
tomed that  their  approbation  was  warmly  and  loudly  ex- 
pressed. 

The  stew  was  juicy  and  tender,  the  roast  done  to  a 
turn,  and  the  Viread,  baked  on  an  iron  plate,  was  pronounced 
to  be  excellent.  The  band  declared  that  their  new  cook 
was  a  treasure.  Malcolm  had  already  found  that  though 
he  could  move  about  the  castle  as  he  chose,  one  of  the 
band  was  now  alv/ays  stationed  at  the  gate  with  pike 
and  pistols,  while  at  night  the  door  between  the  room  in 
which  he  cooked  and  the  hA\  was  closed,  and  two  or 
three  heavy  logs  thrown  against  it. 

Under  the  preteace  of  getting  wood  Malcolm  soon  c.\ 
plored  the  castle.     The  upper  rooms  were  all  rootiets  m)  i 
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open  to  the  air.  There  were  no  windows  on  the  side 
upon  which  the  path  ascended,  and  by  which  alone  an 
attack  upon  the  castle  was  possible.  Here  the  walls  were 
pierced  only  by  narrow  loopholes  for  arrows  or  musketry. 
On  the  other  sides  the  windows  were  large,  for  here  the 
steepness  of  the  rock  protected  the  castle  from  attack. 

Tlie  kitchen  in  which  he  cooked  and  slept  had  no  other 
entrance  save  that  into  the  hall,  the  doorway  into  the 
court-yard  being  closed  by  a  heap  of  fallen  stones  from 
above.  Two  or  three  narrow  slits  in  the  wall  allowed  light 
and  air  to  enter.  Malcolm  saw  that  escape  at  night,  after 
he  had  once  been  shut  in,  was  impossible,  and  that  in  the 
daytime  he  could  not  pass  out  by  the  gate;  for  even  if 
by  a  sudden  surprise  he  overpowered  the  sentry  there,  he 
would  be  met  at  the  bottom  of  the  path  by  the  t\\^o  men 
who  were  always  stationed  as  guards  to  the  horses,  and 
to  give  notice  of  the  ai)proach  of  strangers. 

The  only  chance  of  escape,  therefore,  was  by  lowering, 
himself  from  one  of  the  windows  behind  down  the  steep 
rock.     To  do  this  a  rope  of  some  seventy  feet  long  was 
necessary,  and  after  a  careful  search  through  the  ruins  he 
failed  to  discover  even  the  shortest  piece  of  rope. 

That  afternoon  some  of  the  band  on  their  return  f^om 
foraging  drove  in  half  a  dozen  cattle,  and  one  of  these 
M^as  with  much  difficulty  compelled  to  climb  up  the  path 
to  the  castle,  and#was  slaughtered  in  the  yard. 

"There,  Scot,  are  victuals  for  the  next  week;  cut  it 
up,  and  throw  the  head  and  offal  down  tlie  rock  behind." 

As  Malcolm  commenced  his  unpleasant  task  a  thought 
suddenly  struck  him,  and  he  laboured  away  cheerfully 
and  hopefully.  After  cutting  up  the  animal  into  quartei's 
he  threw  the  head,  the  lower  joints  of  the  legs,  and  the 
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offal,  from  the  window.  The  hide  he  carried,  with  the 
four  quarters,  into  his  kitchen,  and  tliere  concealed  it 
under  the  pile  of  straw  which  served  for  his  bed. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  and  the  usual  carousal  ha<l 
begun,  and  he  knew  there  was  .no  chance  of  any  of  the 
freebooters  coming  into  the  room,  he  spread  out  the  hide 
on  the  tioor,  cut  off'  the  edges,  and  trimmed  it  up  till  iu 
was  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  then  began  to  cut  a  stri[) 
two  inches  wide  ?'ound  and  round  till  he  reached  the 
centre.  This  o-^ve  him  a  thonq-  of  over  a  hundred  feet 
lone:.  Tyinix  one  end  to  a  r.vx  in  the  w-il;  -  cwisted  the 
long  strip  until  itassunu  ^'-i'^  ^<n'm  o'  :.  i:?  k  vvhich  was, 
he  was  sure,  strong  enou  ,n  t ;   ,-  iv  nMViy  .i  n*^    -is  weight. 

This  part  of  the  wor*  Ta.  lone  a  '  >  I  c  ireebooters 
had  retired  to  rest.  \Vh*„ii  *  e  had  ^'n  -he  cutting  the 
hide  he  went  in  as  usual  'Mr.  ^at  dow..  v.  *  j  tliem  as  they 
drank,  as  he  wished  to  appeu,r  contented  w  oh  his  position. 
The  freebooters  were  discussing  an  attack  upon  a  village 
some  thirty  miles  away.  It  lay  in  a  secluded  position, 
and  had  so  far  escaped  pillage  either  by  the  armies  or 
wandering  bands.  The  captain  said  he  had  learned  that 
the  principal  farmer  was  a  well-to-do  man  with  a  large 
herd  of  cattle,  some  good  horses,  and  a  well-stocked  house. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  band  should  the  next  day 
carry  out  another  raid  \a  hich  had  already  been  decided 
upon,  and  that  they  should  <ni  the  day  f(511owing  that  sack 
and  burn  Glogau. 

As  soon  as  the  maioritv  of  the  band  had  started  in  the 
morning  Malcolm  made  his  way  with  his  rojx;  to  the  back 
of  the  castle,  fastened  il  to  the  window,  and  launched 
himself  over  the  rock,  which,  although  too  steep  to  climb, 
was  not  perpendicular;  and  holding  by  the  rope  Malcolm 
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had  no  difficulty  in  lowering  himself  down.  He  had  before 
starting  taken  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  sword  from  the 
lieap  of  weapons  which  the  freebooters  had  collected  in 
their  raids,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  ground  he  struck 
ofi' through  the  wood. 

Enouoh  had  been  said  durinjij  the  conversation  the 
nisiht  before  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  Glo<2:au 
lay,  and  he  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  warn  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  the  fate  which  the  freebooters 
intended  for  them. 

He  walked  miles  before  seeing  a  single  person  in  the 
de.-.erted  fields  He  had  long  since  left  the  wood,  and 
was  now  traversing  the  open  country,  frequently  turn- 
ing round  to  examine  the  country  around  him,  for  at 
any  moment  after  he  had  left,  his  absence  from  the  castle 
might  be  discovered,  and  the  pursuit  begun.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  two  or  three  hours  at  least  would  elapse 
before  the  discovery  was  made.  He  had,  before  starting, 
piled  high  the  fire  in  the  hall,  and  had  placed  plenty  of 
logs  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  it  close  at  hand. 
He  put  tankards  on  the  board,  and  with  them  a  large 
jug  full  of  wine,  so  that  the  freebooters  would  have  no 
occasion  to  call  for  him,  and  unless  they  wanted  him  they 
would  be  unlikely  to  look  into  the  kitchen. 

Except  when  occasionally  breaking  into  a  walk  to  get 
breath,  he  ran  steadily  on.  It  was  not  until  he  had  gone 
nearly  ton  miles  that  he  saw  a  goatlierd  tending  a  few 
goats,  and  from  him  he  learned  the  direction  of  Glogau, 
and  was  glad  to  tind  he  had  not  gone  very  far  out  of 
the  direct  line.  At  last,  after  asking  the  way  several 
times,  he  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  village. 
The  ground  had  now  become  undulating,  and  the  slopes 
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were  covered  with  trees.  The  village  lay  up  a  valley,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  road  he  was  travelling  was  but 
little  frequented,  en<ling  probably  at  the  village  itself. 
Proceeding  for  nearly  two  miles  through  a  wood  he  came 
suddenly  upon  Glogau. 

It  stood  near  the  head  of  the  valley,  which  was  here 
free  of  trees,  and  some  cultivated  fields  lay  around  it. 
The  houses  were  surrounded  by  fruit-trees,  and  an  air 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  prevailed  such  as  Malcolm  had 
not  seen  before  since  he  left  his  native  country.  One 
house  was  much  larger  than  the  rest;  several  stacks  stood 
in  the  rick-yaid,  and  the  large  stables  and  barns  gave  a 
proof  of  the  prosperity  of  its  owniT.  The  war  which  had 
already  devastated  a  great  part  of  Germany  had  passed 
by  this  secluded  hamlet. 

No  signs  of  work  were  to  be  seen,  the  village  was  as 
still  and  quiet  as  if  it  was  deserted.  Suddenly  Malcolm 
remembered  that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  which,  though 
always  kept  strictly  by  the  Scotch  and  Swedish  soldiers 
when  in  camp,  for  the  most  part  passed  unobserved  when 
they  were  eiigaged  in  active  service.  Malcolm  turned  his 
steps  towarda  the  house;  as  he  neared  it  he  hep-rd  the 
sound  of  singing  within.  The  door  was  open,  and  he 
entered  and  found  himself  on  the  threshold  of  a  large 
apartment  in  wdiich  some  twenty  men  and  twice  as  many 
w^omen  and  children  were  standing  singing  a  hymn  which 
was  led  by  a  venerable  pastor  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  room,  with  a  powerfully  built  elderly  man,  evidently 
the  master  of  the  house,  near  him. 

The  singing  was  not  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  new-comer.  Many  eyes  were  cast  in  his  direction, 
but  seeing  that  their  leaders  went  on  unmoved,  the  little 
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congregation  continued  their  hymn  with  great  fervour 
and  force.  When  they  had  done  the  pastor  prayed  for 
some  time,  and  then  dismissed  the  congregation  with  his 
blessing.  They  filed  out  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  way,  but 
not  until  the  last  had  left  did  the  master  of  the  house 
show  any  sign  of  observing  Malcolm,  who  had  taken  his 
place  near  the  door. 

Then  he  said  gravely,  "Strangers  do  not  often  find 
their  way  to  Glogau,  and  in  truth  we  can  do  without 
them,  for  a  stranger  in  these  times  too  often  me  ms  a  foe; 
but  you  are  young,  my  lad,  though  strong  enough  to  bear 
weapons,  and  can  mean  us  no  ill.  What  is  it  that  brings 
you  to  our  quiet  village?" 

"  1  have,  sir,  but  this  morning  escaped  from  the  hands 
of  the  freebooters  at  Wolfsburg,  and  I  come  to  warn  you 
that  last  night  I  heard  them  agree  to  attack  and  sack  your 
village  to-morrow;  therefore,  before  pursuing  my  own  way, 
which  is  to  the  camp  of  the  Swedish  king,  in  whose  ser- 
vice I  am,  I  came  hither  to  warn  you  of  their  intention." 

Exclamations  of  alarm  arose  from  the  females  of  the 
farmer's  family,  who  were  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
The  farmer  waved  his  hand  and  the  women  were  instantly 
silent. 

"  This  is  bad  news,  truly,"  he  said  gravely;  "  hitherto 
God  has  protected  our  village  and  sufi'ered  us  to  worship 
him  in  our  own  way  in  peace  and  in  quiet  in  spite  of  the 
decrees  of  emperors  and  princes.  This  gang  of  Wolfsburg 
have  long  been  a  scourge  to  the  country  around  it,  and 
terrible  are  the  tales  we  have  heard  of  their  violence  and 
cruelty.  I  have  for  weeks  feared  that  sooner  or  later 
they  would  extend  their  ravages  even  to  this  secluded 
spot 
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"  And,  indeed,  I  thank  you,  Itrave  youth,  for  the  warning 
3'Ou  have  given  us,  which  will  enable  us  to  send  our 
womenkind,  our  cattle  and  horses,  to  a  place  of  safety 
before  these  scourges  of  God  arrive  here.  Gretchen,  place 
food  and  wine  before  this  youth  who  has  done  us  so  great 
a  service;  doubtless  he  is  hungry  and  thirsty,  for  'tis  a  long 
journey  from  Wolfsburg  hither. 

"  What  think  you,  father,  shall  I  warn  the  men  at  once 
of  the  coming  danger,  or  shall  I  let  them  sleep  quietly 
this  Sabbath  night  for  the  last  time  in  their  old  homes?" 

"  What  time,  think  you,  will  these  marauders  leave 
their  hold?"  the  pastor  askesl  Malcolm. 

"They  will  prol  ably  start  by  daybreak,"  Malcolm  said, 
"seeing  that  the  journey  is  a  long  one;  but  this  is  not 
certain,  as  they  may  intend  to  remain  here  for  the  night, 
and  to  return  witli  their  plunder  on  the  following  day  to 
the  castle." 

"But,  sir,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  the  farmer,  "surely 
you  wall  not  abandon  your  home  and  goods  thus  tamely 
to  these  freebooters.  You  have  here,  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, fully  twenty  stout  men  capable  of  bearing  arms; 
the  marauders  number  but  thirty  in  all,  and  they  always 
leave  at  least  live  to  guard  the  castle  and  two  as  sentries 
over  the  horses;  thus  you  w^ill  not  have  more  than  twenty- 
three  to  cope  with.  Had  they,  as  they  expected,  taken 
you  by  surprise,  this  force  would  have  been  ample  to  put 
down  all  resistance  here;  but  as  you  will  be  prepared  for 
them,  and  will,  therefore,  take  them  by  surprise,  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  should  be  able  to  make  a  j^food  fio-ht  of  it, 
stout  men-at-arms  tliouoh  the  villains  be." 

"  You  speak  boldly,  sir,  for  one  but  a  boy  in  years,"  the 
pastor  said;  "  it  is  lawful,  nay  it  is  right  to  defend  one's 
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home  against  these  lawless  pillagers  and  murderers,  but 
as  you  say,  evil  though  their  ways  are,  these  freebooters 
are  stout  men  at-arins,  and  we  iiave  heard  that  thev  have 
taken  a  terrible  venireance  on  the  villages  which  have 
ventured  to  oppose  them." 

"I  am  a  Scottish  nthcer  in  the  King  of  Sweden's 
army,"  Malcolm  said,  "  and  fought  at  Schiefelbrune  and 
New  Brandenburg,  and  in  the  fight  when  the  Imperi- 
alists tried  to  relieve  Colberg,  and  having,  I  hope,  done 
my  duty  in  three  such  desperate  struggles  against  the 
Imperialist  veterans,  I  need  not  shrink  from  an  en- 
counter with  these  freebooters.  If  you  decide  to  defend 
the  village  I  am  ready  to  strike  a  blow  at  them,  for  they 
have  held  me  captive  for  five  days,  and  have  degraded 
me  by  making  me  cook  for  them." 

A  slight  titter  was  heard  among  the  younger  femalea 
at  the  indignant  tone  in  w  hich  Malcolm  spoke  of  his  en- 
forced culinary  work. 

"And  3'ou  are  truly  one  of  those  Scottish  soldiers  of 
the  Swedish  hero  who  fight  so  stoutly  for  the  faith  and 
of  whose  deeds  we  have  heard  so  much!"  the  pastor 
said.  "  'J  ruly  we  are  glad  to  see  you.  Our  prayers  have 
not  been  wantincr  nioht  and  morninrj  for  the  success  of 
the  champions  of  tlit  reformed  faith.  What  say  you,  my 
friend?  Shall  w^e  take  the  advice  of  this  j'oung  soldier 
and  venture  our  lives  for  the  defence  of  our  homes?" 

"  That  will  we,"  the  farmer  said  warmly.  "  He  is  used 
to  war,  and  can  oive  us  crood  advice.  As  far  as  strenjjth 
goes,  our  men  are  not  wanting.  Each  has  his  sword  and 
pike,  and  there  are  four  or  five  artjuebuses  in  the  village. 
Yes,  if  there  be  a  chan^3  of  success,  even  of  the  slightest, 
we  will  do  our  best  as  men  in  defence  of  our  homes." 
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««  "*'"—"»^*"]s^D  now,"  the  farmer  said  to  Malcolm,  "what 

is   your   advice?      That   we   will   fight   is 

settled.      When,   where,   and   how?      This 

house  is  strongly  built,  and   we  could  so 

strengthen  its  doors  and  windows  with  beams  that  we 

might  hold  out  for  a  l<^ng  time  against  them." 

"  No,"  Malcolm  said,  "  that  would  not  be  my  advice. 
Assuredly  we  might  defend  the  house ;  but  in  that  case 
the  rest  of  the  tillage,  the  herds  and  granaries,  would  fall 
into  their  hands.  To  do  any  good,  we  must  tight  them  in 
the  wood  on  their  way  hither.  But  although  I  hope  for  a 
favourable  issue,  I  should  strongly  advise  that  you  should 
have  the  herds  and  horses  driven  awty.  Send  off  all  your 
more  valuable  goods  in  the  waggons,  with  your  women  and 
children,  to  a  distance.  We  shall  fight  all  the  better  if  we 
know  that  they  are  all  in  safety.  Some  of  the  old  men 
and  boys  will  suffice  for  this  work.  And  now,  methinks, 
you  had  best  sunnnon  the  men,  for  there  will  be  work  fur 
them  to-night." 

The  bell  which  was  used  to  call  the  hands  from  theii- 
work  in  the  fields  and   woods  at  sunset  soon  sounde  !, 
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and  the  men  in  sui'prise  came  trooping  in  at  the  sum- 
mons. When  they  were  assembled  the  farmer  told  them 
tlie  news  he  had  heard,  and  the  determination  which  had 
been  arrived  at  to  defend  the  village. 

After  the  first  movement  of  alarm  caused  by  the  name 
of  the  dreaded  band  of  the  Wolfsbuig  had  subsided  Mal- 
colm was  glad  to  see  an  expression  of  stout  determination 
come  over  the  faces  of  the  assemblage,  and  all  declared 
themselves  ready  to  fight  to  the  last.  Four  of  the  elder 
men  were  told  off  at  once  to  superintend  the  placing  of  the 
more  movable  household  gooJs  of  the  village  in  waggons, 
which  were  to  set  out  at  daybreak  with  the  cattle  and 
families. 

"  Now,"  Malcolm  said,  "  I  want  the  rest  to  bring  mat- 
tocks and  shovels  and  to  accompany  me  along  the  road. 
There  is  one  spot  which  I  marked  as  I  came  along  as 
being  specially  suited  for  defence." 

This  was  about  half  a  mile  away,  and  as  darkness  had 
now  set  in  the  men  lighted  torches,  and  with  their  im- 
plements followed  him.  At  the  spot  which  he  had 
selected  there  was  for  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  a 
thick  growth  of  underwood  bordering  the  track  on  either 
side.  Across  the  road,  at  the  end  of  the  passage  nearest 
to  the  farm,  Malcolm  directed  ten  of  the  men  to  dig  a 
pit  twelve  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep.  The  rest  ot  the 
men  he  set  to  work  to  cut  nearly  throujxh  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  standing  nearest  the  road  until  they  were  ready 
to  fall. 

Ten  trees  were  so  treated,  five  on  either  side  of  the  road. 
Standing,  as  they  did,  among  the  undergrowtli,  the  oi)era- 
tion  which  had  been  performed  on  them  was  invisible  to 
any  one  passing  by.     Ropes  were  nov:  fastened  to  the 
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upper  part  of  the  trees  and  carried  across  the  road, 
ahiiost  hidden  from  sight  by  the  foliage  which  met  over  the 
path.  When  the  pit  was  completed  the  earth  which  had 
been  taken  from  it  was  scattered  in  the  wood  out  of  sic^ht. 
Light  boughs  were  then  placed  over  the  hole.  These 
were  covered  with  earth  and  sods  trampled  down  until 
the  break  in  the  road  was  not  perceptible  to  a  casual  eye. 

This  was  done  by  Malcolm  himself,  as  the  lightest  of 
the  party,  the  boughs  sufficing  to  bear  his  weight,  although 
they  w^ould  give  way  at  once  beneath  that  of  a  horse. 
The  men  all  worked  with  vigour  and  alacrit}^  as  soon  as 
they  understood  Malcolm's  plans.  Daylight  was  breaking 
when  the  preparations  were  completed.  Malcolm  now 
divided  the  party,  and  told  them  off  to  their  respective 
posts.     They  were  sixteen  in  all,  excluding  the  pastor. 

Eight  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Those  on 
one  side  were  gathered  near  the  pit  which  had  been  dug, 
those  on  the  other  were  opposite  to  the  tree  which  was 
farthest  down  the  valley.  The  freebooters  were  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  along  until  the  foremost  fell  into  the  pit. 
The  men  stationed  there  were  at  once  to  haul  upon  the 
rope  attached  to  the  tree  near  it  and  to  bring  it  down. 
Its  fall  would  bar  the  road  and  prevent  the  horsemen 
from  leaping  the  pit.  Those  in  the  rear  were,  if  they 
heard  the  crash  before  the  last  of  the  marauders  had 
passed  through,  to  wait  until  they  had  closed  up,  which 
they  were  sure  to  do  when  the  obstacle  was  reached,  and 
then  to  fell  the  tree  to  bar  their  retreat. 

The  instant  this  was  done  both  parties  were  to  run  to 
other  ropes  and  to  bring  down  the  trees  upon  the  horse- 
men gathered  on  the  road,  and  were  then  to  fall  upon 
them  with  axe,  pike,  and  arquebus.      


THE  farmer's  confidence. 
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"  If  it  works  as  well  as  T  expect,"  Malcolm  said,  "  not 
one  of  them  will  escape  from  the  trap." 

Soon  after  daybreak  bowls  of  milk  and  trays  of  bread 
and  meat  were  brought  down  to  the  workers  by  some  of 
the  women.  As  there  was  no  innnediatc  expectation  of 
attack,  the  farmer  himscH',  with  the  pastor,  wert  back  to 
the  village  to  cheer  the  women  before  their  departure. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,  witV,"  the  farmer  said.  "I 
shall  keep  to  my  plans,  beca;;se  when  you  have  once  made 
a  plan  it  is  foolish  to  change  it;  but  1  deem  not  that  there 
is  any  real  need  for  sending  you  and  the  waggons  and 
beasts  away.  This  young  Scotch  lad  seenjs  made  for  a 
commander,  and  truly,  if  all  his  countrymen  are  like 
himself,  I  wonder  no  longer  that  the  Poles  and  Imperial- 
ists have  been  unable  to  withstand  them.  Truly  he  has 
constructed  a  trap  from  which  this  1  and  of  villains  will 
have  but  little  cliance  of  escape,  and  I  trust  that  we 
may  slay  them  without  much  loss  to  ourselves.  What 
rejoicings  will  there  not  be  in  the  fifty  villages  when  the 
news  comes  that  their  oppressors  have  been  killed!  The 
good  God  has  assuredly  sent  this  youth  hither  as  His  in- 
strument in  defeating  the  oppressors,  even  as  He  chose 
the  shepherd  boy  David  out  of  Israel  to  be  the  scourge  of 
the  Philistines." 

By  this  time  all  was  ready  for  a  start,  and  having  seen 
the  waggons  fairly  on  their  way  the  farmer  returned  to 
the  wood,  the  pastor  accompanjdng  the  women.  Three 
hours  passed  before  there  were  any  signs  of  the  ma- 
rauders, and  Malcolm  beofan  to  think  that  the  idea  mifrht 
have  occurred  fo  them  that  he  had  oone  to  Glosfau,  and 
that  the}''  might  therefore  have  postponed  their  raid  upon 
that  village  until   they  could  make  sure  of   taking   it 
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l»y  surprise,  and  so  capturing  all  the  horses  and  valuables 
before  the  viliajLicrs  had  time  to  remove  them.  Glofjau 
was,  however,  quite  out  of  Malcolm's  direct  line  for  the 
Swedish  camp,  and  it  was  hardly  likely  that  the  free- 
booters would  think  that  their  late  captive  would  go  out 
of  his  way  to  warn  the  village,  in  which  he  had  no  in- 
terest whatever;  indeed  they  would  scarcely  be  likely  to 
recall  the  fact  that  he  had  been  present  when  they  were 
discussing  their  proposed  ex[)edition  against  it. 

All  doubts  were,  however,  set  at  rest  v/hen  a  boy  who 
liad  been  stationed  in  a  high  tree  near  the  edge  of  the 
wood  ran  in  with  the  news  that  a  band  of  horsemen  were 
riding  across  the  plain,  and  would  be  there  in  a  few 
minutes.  Every  one  fell  into  his  appointed  place.  The 
farmer  himself  took  the  command  of  the  party  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  Malcolm  of  that  on  the  other.  Matches 
were  blown,  and  the  priming  of  the  arquebuses  looked  to; 
then  they  gathered  round  the  ropes,  and  listened  for  the 
tramp  of  horses. 

Although  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  before  it  came,  the 
time  seemed  lono:  to  those  waitiniG:;  but  at  last  a  vajijue 
sound  was  heard,  which  rapidly  rose  into  a  loud  trampling 
of  horses.  The  marauders  had  been  riding  quietly  until 
they  neared  the  wood,  as  speed  was  no  object;  but  as 
they  wished  to  take  the  village  by  surprise — and  it  was 
just  possible  that  they  might  have  been  seen  approaching 
— they  were  now  riding  rapidly. 

Suddenly  the  earth  gave  way  under  the  feet  of  the 
horses  of  the  captain  and  his  lieutenant,  who  were  riding 
at  the  head  of  the  troop,  and  men  and  animals  disappeared 
from  the  sight  of  those  who  followed.  The  two  men  be- 
hind them  pulled  their  horses  back  on  their  haunches,  and 
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checked  them  at  the  edge  of  the  pit  into  which  their 
leaders  had  fallen. 

As  they  did  so  a  loud  crack  was  heard,  and  a  great  tree 
came  crashing  down,  falling  directly  upon  them,  striking 
them  and  their  horses  to  the  ground.  A  loud  cry  of 
astonishment  and  alarm  rose  from  those  behind,  followed 
1  y  carses  and  exclamations  of  rage.  A  few  seconds  after 
I  he  fall  of  the  tree  there  was  a  crash  in  the  rear  of  the 
party,  and  to  tlieir  astonishment  the  freebooters  saw  that 
another  tree  had  fallen  there,  and  that  a  barricade  of 
boughs  and  leaves  closed  their  way  behind  as  in  front. 
Deprived  of  their  leaders,  bewildered  and  alarmed  at  this 
strange  and  unexpected  occurrence,  the  marauders  re- 
mained irresolute.  Two  or  three  of  those  in  front  got  off 
their  horses  and  tried  to  make  their  way  to  the  assistance 
of  their  comrades  who  were  lying  crushed  under  the  mass 
of  foliage,  and  of  their  leaders  in  the  pit  beyond. 

But  now  almost  simultaneously  two  more  crashes  were 
heard,  and  a  tree  from  each  side  fell  upon  them.  Panic- 
stricken  now  the  horsemen  strove  to  dash  through  the 
underwood,  but  their  })rogress  was  arrested,  for  among 
the  bushes  ropes  had  been  fastened  from  tree  to  tree; 
stakes  had  been  driven  in,  and  the  bushes  interlaced  with 
cords.  The  trees  continued  to  fall  till  the  portion  of  the 
road  occupied  by  the  troop  was  covered  by  a  heap  of 
fallen  wood  and  leaf.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  silence 
in  the  wood  beyond  them  was  broken,  the  ilavshes  of 
tire  arms  darted  out  from  the  brushwood,  and  then  with 
a  shout  a  number  of  men  armed  with  pikes  and  axes 
sprang  forward  to  the  attack.  ^ 

A  few  only  of  the  maiauders  were  in  a  position  to  ofler 
any  resistance  whatever.  The  greater  portion  were  buried 
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under  the  mass  of  foliage,  ^fany  had  been  struck  down 
by  the  trunks  or  heavy  arms  of  the  trees.  All  were  ham- 
pered and  confused  by  the  situation  in  which  they  found 
themselves.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  a  ma.ssacre 
rather  than  a  hiiht.  Malcolm,  seeinf;  the  ir.abilitv  of  the 
freebooters  to  op'jose  any  formidable  resistance,  sheathed 
his  sword,  and  left  it  to  the  peasants  to  avenge  the  count- 
less murders  which  the  band  had  committed,  and  the  ruin 
and  misery  which  they  had  inflicted  upon  the  country. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  was  over.  The  brigands  were  shot 
down,  piked,  or  slain  by  the  heavy  axes  through  tlie 
openings  in  their  leafy  prison.  Quarter  was  neither  asked 
for  nor  given.  The  freebooters  knew  that  it  would  be 
useless,  and  died  cursing  their  foes  and  their  own  fate  in 
being  thus  slaughtered  like  rats  in  a  trap.  Two  or  tliree 
of  the  peasants  were  wounded  by  pistol-shots,  but  this 
was  all  the  iniuiv  that  their  success  cost  them.  » 

"  The  wicked  have  digged  a  pit,  and  they  have  fallen 
into  it  themselves,"  the  farmer  said  as  he  approached  the 
spot  where  Malcolm  was  standing,  some  little  distance 
from  the  scene  of  slaughter.  "Verily  the  Lord  hath  de- 
livered them  into  our  hands.  I  understand,  my  young 
friend,  why  you  as  a  soldier  did  not  aid  in  the  slaughter 
of  these  villains.  It  is  your  trade  to  fight  in  open  battle, 
and  you  care  not  to  slay  your  enemies  when  helpless;  but 
with  us  it  is  different.  We  regard  them  as  wild  beasts, 
without  heart  or  pity,  as  scouiges  to  be  annihilated  when 
we  have  the  chance;  just  as  in  winter  we  slay  the  wolves 
who  come  down  to  attack  our  herds." 

"  I  blame  you  not,"  Malcolm  said.  "  When  men  take 
to  the  life  of  wild  beasts  they  must  be  slain  as  such.  Now 
my  task  is  done,  and  I  will  journey  on  at  once  to  join' 
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my  countrymen;  but  I  will  give  you  one  piece  of  advice 
before  I  go. 

"In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  party  left  at  Wolfs- 
burg  will  grow  uneasy,  and  two  of  their  number  are  sure 
to  ride  hitiier  to  inquire  as  to  the  tarrying  of  the  band. 
Let  your  men  with  arquebuses  keep  watch  night  and 
day  and  shoot  them  down  when  they  arrive.  Were  I 
in  your  place  I  would  then  mount  a  dozen  of  your  men 
and  let  them  put  on  the  armour  of  these  dead  robbers  and 
ride  to  Wolfsburg,  arriving  there  about  daybreak.  If 
they  see  you  coming  they  will  take  you  to  be  the  band 
returning.  The  two  men  below  you  will  cut  down  without 
difliiculty,  and  there  will  then  be  but  three  or  four  to  deal 
with  in  the  castle. 

"I  recounnend  you  to  make  a  complete  end  of  them; 
and  for  this  reason:  if  any  of  the  band  surv've  they  will 
join  themselves  with  some  other  party  and  will  be  sure 
to  endeavour  to  get  them  to  avenge  this  slaughter; 
for  although  these  bands  have  no  love  for  each  other, 
yet  they  would  be  ready  enough  to  take  up  each  other's 
quarrel  as  against  country  folk,  especially  when  there 
is  a  hope  of  plunder.  Exterminate  them,  then,  and  advise 
your  men  to  keep  their  secret.  Few  can  have  seen  the 
brigands  riding  hither  to-day.  When  it  is  found  that  the 
band  have  disappeared  the  country  around  will  thank 
God,  and  will  have  little  curiosity  as  to  how  they  have 
gone.  You  will  of  course  clear  the  path  again  and  bury 
their  bodies;  and  were  1  you  I  would  prepare  at  once 
another  ambush  like  that  into  which  they  have  fallen, 
and  when  a  second  band  of  marauders  comes  into  this 
part  of  the  country  set  a  watch  night  and  day.  Your 
men  will  in  future  be  better  armed  than  hitherto,  as  each 
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of  those  freebooters  carries  a  brace  of  pistols.  And  now,  as 
I  would  fain  be  off  as  soon  as  pos;,ibie,  I  would  ask  you 
to  let  your  men  set  to  work  with  their  axes  and  cut 
away  the  boughs  and  to  get  nie  out  a  horse.  Several  of 
thnn  must  have  been  killed  by  the  falling  trees,  and  some 
by  tlie  fire  of  the  arquebuses;  but  no  doubt  there  are  some 
unin'ured." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  horse  was  brought  up,  to- 
gether with  the  helmet  and  armour  worn  by  the  late 
captain  of  the  band. 

As  Malcolm  mounted,  the  men  crowded  round  him  and 
loaded  him  with  thanks  and  blessings  for  the  danger 
from  which  he  had  delivered  them,  their  wives  and  fa- 
milies. 

When  the  fuijitives  had  left  the  villajre  a  store  of  cooked 
provisions  had  been  left  behind  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
fenders during  the  day.  As  the  women  could  not  be 
fetched  back  before  nightfall,  the  farmer  had  despatchd 
a  man  for  some  of  this  food,  and  the  wallets  on  the  saddle 
were  filled  with  sufficient  to  last  Malcolm  for  three  or 
four  days. 

A  brace  of  pistols  were  placed  in  the  holsters,  and  with 
a  last  farewell  to  the  farmer  Malcolm  gave  the  rein  to  his 
horse  and  rode  away  from  the  village.  He  travelled  fast 
now  and  without  fear  of  interruption.  The  sight  of 
armed  men  riding  to  join  one  or  other  of  the  armies  was 
too  common  to  attract  any  attention,  and  avoiding  large 
towns  Malcolm  rode  unmolested  across  the  plain. 

He  presently  heard  the  report  that  the  Swedes  had 
captured  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  as  he  approached 
that  town,  after  four  days'  riding,  heard  that  they  had 
moved  towards  Landsberg.     Thither  he  followed  them, 
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and  came  up  to  them  outside  the  walls  of  that  place  six 
days  after  leaving  Glogau.  The  main  body  of  the  Swedish 
army  had  remained  in  and  around  Frankfort,  Gustavus 
having  marched  against  Landsberg  with  only  3200  mus- 
keteers, 12  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  strong  body  of  horse, 
liepburn  and  Reay's  Scotch  regiments  formed  part  of 
tlie  column,  and  Malcolm  witli  delight  again  saw  the 
jxreon  scarves  and  banners. 

As  he  rode  into  the  camp  of  his  regiment  he  was  un- 
noticed by  the  soldiers  until  he  reached  the  tents  of  the 
officers,  before  which  Colonel  Munro  was  standinij  talkinff 
with  several  others.  On  seeing  an  officer  approach  in  full 
armour  they  looked  up,  and  a  cry  of  astonishment  broke 
from  them  on  recoonizino;  Malcolm. 

"Is  it  you,  Malcolm  Grieme,  or  your  wraith?"  Munro 
exclaimed. 

"  It  is  I  in  the  flesh,  colonel,  sound  and  hearty." 

"  Why,  my  dear  lad,"  Munro  exclaimed,  holding  out 
his  hand,  "  w^e  thought  you  had  fallen  at  the  sack  of  New 
Brandenburg.  Innes  and  Lumsden  w^ere  believed  to  be 
the  only  ones  who  had  escaped." 

"  I  have  come  through  it,  nevertheless,"  Malcolm  said ; 
"but  it  is  a  long  stor}-,  colonel,  and  I  would  ask  you  first 
if  the  king  has  learned  what  Tilly  is  doing." 

"  No,  he  has  received  no  new^s  whatever  of  him  since 
he  heard  of  the  affair  at  New  Brandenburg,  and  is  most 
anxious  lest  he  should  fall  upon  the  army  at  Frankfort 
while  we  are  aw^ay.     Do  you  know  aught  about  him  ?" 

"  Tilly  marched  west  from  New  Brandenburg,"  Mal- 
colm said,  "and  is  now  besieo-ini?  Maj^deburij." 

"This  is  news  indeed,"  Munro  said;  "you  must  come 
with  me  at  once  to  the  king."  ^ 
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Malcolm  followed  Colonel  Munro  to  the  royal  tent, 
which  was  but  a  few  hiindi'cd  yards  away.  Oustavup,  liad 
just  returned  after  visiting  the  advanced  lines  round  the 
city.  On  being  told  that  Colonel  Munro  wished  to  speak 
to  him  on  important  business,  he  at  once  came  to  the 
entrance  of  his  tent. 

"Allow  me  to  present  to  you,  sire,  Malcolm  Gramme,  a 
very  gallant  young  officer  of  my  regiment  He  was  at  New 
Brandenburg,  and  1  deemed  that  he  had  fallen  there; 
how  he  escapeil  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  learn,  seeing 
that  he  has  but  now  ridden  into  the  camp;  but  as  he  is 
bearer  of  news  of  the  whereabouts  of  Tilly  and  his  army, 
I  thought  it  best  to  bring  him  immediately  to  you." 

"  Well,  sir,"  Gustavus  said  anxiously  to  JMalcolm,  "  what 
is  your  news?" 

"  Tilly  is  besieging  Magdeburg,  sire,  with  his  whole 
strenoth." 

"  Magdeburg!"  Gustavus  exclaimed  incredulously.  "Are 
you  sure  of  your  news?  I  deemed  him  advancing  upon 
Frankfort." 

"  Quite  sure,  sire,  for  I  accompanied  his  column  to  within 
two  marches  of  the  city,  and  there  was  no  secret  of  his 
intentions.  He  starterl  for  that  town  on  the  very  day 
after  he  had  captured  New  Brandenburg." 

"This  is  important,  indeed,"  Gustavus  said;  "follow  me," 
and  he  turned  and  entered  the  tent.  Spread  out  on  the 
table  was  a  large  map,  which  the  king  at  once  consulted. 

"  You  see,  Colonel  Munro,  that  to  relieve  Magdebui-g  I 
must  march  through  Kustrin,  Berlin,  and  Spandau,  and 
the  first  and  last  are  strong  fortresses.  I  can  do  nothing 
until  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  declares  for  us,  and  gives 
us  leave  to  pass  those  places,  for  I  dare  not  march  round 
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and  leave  tliem  in  my  rear  until  sure  that  this  weak 
prince  will  not  take  sides  witn  the  Imperialists.  I  will 
despatch  a  messenger  to-night  to  him  at  Berlin  demanding 
leave  to  march  through  his  territory  to  relieve  Magdeburg. 
In  the  meantime  v/g  will  finish  oti' with  this  place,  and  so 
be  in  readiness  to  march  west  when  his  answer  arrives. 
And  now,  sir,"  iie  went  on,  turning  to  Malcolm,  "  please  to 
give  me  the  account  of  how  you  escaped  first  from  New 
Brandenburg,  and  then  from  Tilly." 

Malcolm  related  briefly  the  manner  of  his  escape  from 
the  massacre  at  New  Brandenburg,  and  how,  after  accom- 
panying Tilly's  army  as  a  teamster  for  two  days,  he  had 
made  his  escape.  He  then  still  more  briefly  related  how 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  a  band  of  freebooters,  but 
had  managed  to  get  away  from  them,  and  had  drawn 
them  into  an  ambush  by  peasants,  whore  they  had  been 
slain,  by  which  means  he  had  obtained  a  hoi'se  and  ridden 
straight  to  the  army.  ' 

Gustavus  asked  many  que.stions,  and  elicited  many 
more  details  than  Malcolm  had  deemed  it  necessary  to 
give  in  his  first  recital. 

"  You  have  shown  great  prudence  and  forethought,*'  the 
king  said  when  he  had  finished,  "suc'i  as  would  not  be 
looked  for  in  so  young  a  soldier." 

"  And  he  beha^.^ed,  sire,  with  distinguished  gallantry  and 
coolness  at  Schiefelbrune,  and  in  the  destructive  light  out- 
side Colberg,"  Colonel  Munro  put  in.  "  By  the  slaughter 
on  the  latter  day  he  would  naturally  have  obtained  his 
promotion,  but  he  begged  to  be  passed  over,  asserting  that 
it  was  best  that  at  his  a:je  he  should  remain  for  a  time 
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me;  see  the  next  time  a  step  is  vacant,  colonel,  that  he 
has  it.  Whatever  his  ao^e,  he  has  shown  himself  fit  to  do 
man's  work,  and  years  are  of  no  great  value  in  a  soldier; 
why,  among  all  my  Scottish  regiments  1  have  scarcely  a 
colonel  who  is  yet  thirty  years  old." 

Malcolm  now  returned  with  Colonel  Munro  to  the 
reufiment,  and  there  had  to  ijive  a  full  and  minute  account 
of  his  adventures,  and  was  warndy  congratulated  by  his 
fellow  officers  on  his  good  fortune  in  escaping  from  the 
dano-ers.  which  had  beset  him.  The  suit  of  armour  was  a 
handsome  one,  and  had  been  doubtless  stripped  off  from 
the  body  of  some  knight  or  noble  mur<lered  by  the  free- 
booters. The  leg-pieces  Malcolm  laid  aside,  retaining  only 
a  cuirass,  back-piece,  and  helmet,  as  the  full  armour  was 
too  heavy  for  service  on  foot. 

Two  days  later  the  king  gave  orders  that  the  assault 
upon  Lantlsbcrg  w^as  to  be  made  that  night.  The  place 
was  extremely  strong,  and  Gustavus  had  in  his  previous 
campaign  twice  failed  in  attempts  to  capture  it.  Since 
that  time  the  Imperialists  had  been  busy  in  strengthening 
the  fortification,  and  all  the  peasantry  for  ten  miles  round 
had  been  employed  in  throwing  up  earth w^orks;  but  its 
principal  defence  was  in  the  marsh  which  surrounded  it, 
and  which  rendered  the  construction  of  approaches  by 
besiegers  almost  impossible.  Its  importance  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  from  its  great  strength  its  garrison  dominated 
the  whole  district  known  as  the  Marc  of  Brandenburij:. 
It  was  the  key  to  Silesia,  and  guarded  the  approaches  to 
Pomerania,  and  its  possession  was  therefore  of  supreme 
importance  to  Gustavus.  The  garrison  consisted  of  five 
thousand  Imperialist  infantry  and  twelve  troops  of  horse, 
the  whole  commanded  by  Count  Gratz.     The  principal 
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approach  to  the  town  was  guarded  by  a  strong  redoubt 
armed  with  numerous  artillery. 

Colonel  Munro  had  advanced  his  tr  nches  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  this  redoubt,  and  had  mounted  the  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon  to  play  upon  it,  but  so  solid  was  the 
masonry  of  the  fort  that  their  fire  produced  but  little 
visible  effect.  Gustavus  had  brought  from  Frankfort  as 
guide  on  the  march  a  blacksmith  who  was  a  native  of 
Landsberg,  and  this  man  had  informed  him  of  a  postern 
gate  into  the  town  which  would  not  be  likely  to  be  de- 
fended, as  to  reach  it  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross  a 
swamp  flanked  by  the  advanced  redoubt  and  covered 
with  water. 

For  two  daj's  previous  to  the  assault  the  troops  had 
been  at  work  cutting  bushes  and  trees,  and  preparing  the 
materials  for  constructing  a  floating  causeway  across  the 
nmd  and  water.  As  soon  as  night  fell  the  men  were  set 
to  work  laying  down  the  causeway,  and  when  this  was 
finished  the  column  advanced  to  the  attack.  It  consisted 
of  250  pikemen  under  Colonel  Munro,  and  the  same 
number  of  the  dragoons  under  Colonel  Deubattel.  Hep- 
burn with  1000  musketeers  followed  a  short  distance 
behind  them. 

The  pikemen  led  the  way,  and  passed  along  the  floating 
causeway  without  difficulty,  but  the  causeway  swayed 
and  often  sank  under  the  feet  of  the  cavalry  behind  them. 
These,  however,  also  managed  to  get  across.  Their  ap- 
proach was  entirely  unobserved,  and  they  effected  an 
entrance  into  the  town. 

Scarcely  had  they  done  so  when  they  came  upon  a 
body  of  three  hundred  Imperialists  who  were  about  to 
make  a  sally  under  Colonel  Gratz,  son  of  the  governor.  The 
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pikemen  at  once  fell  upon  them.  Taken  by  surprise  tlie 
Imperialists  t'ough  nevertheless  stoutly,  and  eiglity  of  the 
Scots  fell  under  t-  e  tire  of  their  musketry.  But  the  pike- 
men  charired  home;  Colonel  Gratz  was  killed,  with  many 
of  his  men,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners.  Hepburn  march- 
ing on  behind  heard  the  din  of  nuisketry  and  pressed  for- 
ward; before  reaching  the  town  he  found  a  place  in  thu 
swamp  sufficiently  tirm  to  enable  his  men  to  march 
across  it,  and,  turning  off",  he  led  his  troops  between 
the  town  and  the  redoubt,  and  then  attacked  the  latter 
in  the  rear  where  its  defences  were  weak,  and  after  three 
minutes'  fighting  with  its  surprised  and  disheartened 
garrison  the  latter  surrendered. 

The  redoubt  having  fallen,  and  Munro's  men  having 
effected  a  lodgment  in  the  town,  while  the  retreat  on  one 
side  was  cut  off  by  the  force  of  Gustavus,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  under  Marshal  Horn, 
the  governor  sent  a  drunnner  to  Colonel  Munro  to  say 
that  he  was  ready  to  surrender,  and  to  ask  for  terms. 
The  drummer  was  sent  to  Gustavus,  who  agreed  that  the 
garrison  should  be  allowed  to  march  away  with  the  hon- 
ours of  war,  takini:'  their  baoo-ao'e  and  effects  with  tliem. 

Accordingly  at  eight  o'clock  the  Count  of  Gratz  at  the 
liead  of  his  soldiers  marched  out  with  colours  Hying  and 
drums  beating,  and  retired  into  Silesia.  A  garrison  was 
placed  in  Landsberg,  and  the  blacksmith  appointed  burgo- 
master of  the  tow^n.  Landsberg  fell  on  the  15th  of  April, 
and  on  the  ISth  the  force  marched  back  to  Frankfort. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


A  QUIET  TIME. 


N  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Gnstavus  and 
the  pressing  peril  of  Magdeburg,  the  waver- 
ing Duke  of  Brandenburg  could  not  brin;- 
himself  to  join  the  Swedes.  He  delivered 
Spandau  over  to  them,  but  would  do  no  more.  The 
Swedish  army  accordingly  marched  to  Berlin  and  in- 
vested his  capital.  The  duke  sent  his  wife  to  Gnstavus 
to  beseech  him  to  draw  off  his  army  and  allow  him  to 
remain  neutral;  but  Gustavus  would  not  listen  to  his 
entreaties,  and  insisted,  as  the  only  condition  upon  which 
he  would  raise  the  siege,  that  the  duke  should  ally  him- 
self with  him,  and  that  the  troops  of  Brandenburg  should 
join  his  army. 

These  conditions  the  duke  was  obliged  to  accept,  but 
in  the  meantime  his  lono-  hesitation  and  delay  had  caused 
the  loss  of  Magdeburg,  which  after  a  gallant  defence  was 
stormed  by  the  troops  of  Pappenheim  and  Tilly  on  the 
10th  of  May.  The  ferocious  Tilly  had  determined  upon 
a  deed  which  would,  he  believe;!,  fri-'hten  Gonnauv  into 
•submission;  he  ordered  that  no  (,r.arter  shoidd  be  given, 
ami  for  live  days  the  city  was  handed  over  to  the  troops. 
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THE  SACK  OF   MADGEIiURG. 

History  has  no  record  since  the  days  of  Attila  of  so 
frightful  a  massacre.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared, 
and  30,000  men,  women,  and  children  were  ruthlessly 
massacred.  The  result  for  a  time  justified  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  ferocious  leader.  The  terrible  deed  sent  a 
shudder  of  horror  and  terror  throuoh  Protestant  Ger- 
many.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  tlie  catastrophe  might  have 
been  averted  had  the  Swedes  shown  diligence  and  marched 
to  the  relief  of  the  city;  for  in  such  a  time  men  were  not 
inclined  to  discuss  liow  much  of  the  blame  rested  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  Duke  of  Brandenburg,  who  was,  in 
fact,  alone  responsible  for  the  delay  of  the  Swedes. 

Many  of  the  princes  and  free  towns  which  had  hitherto 
been  staunch  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  at  once  has- 
tened to  make  their  peace  with  the  emperor.  For  a  time 
the  sack  of  Magdeburg  greatly  strengthened  the  Im- 
perialist cause.  No  sooner  did  the  news  reach  the  ears  of 
the  Duke  of  Brandenburg  than  his  fears  overcame  him, 
and  he  wrote  to  Gustavus  withdrawing  from  the  treaty 
he  had  made,  and  saying  that  as  Spandau  had  only  been 
delivered  to  him  in  order  that  he  mioht  march  to  the 
relief  of  Magdeburg  he  was  now  bound  in  honour  to 
restore  it. 

Gustavus  at  once  ordered  Spandau  to  be  evacuated  by 
his  trooi>s,  and  again  marched  with  the  arujy  against 
Berlin,  which  he  had  but  a  few  days  before  left.  Hlxv 
he  again  dictated  terms,  which  the  duke  was  forced  to 
aufree  to. 

The  Swedish  army  now  marched  to  Old  Brandenburg, 
thirty-four  miles  west  of  Berlin,  and  there  remained  for 
some  time  waiting  until  some  expected  reinforcements 
should  reach  it. 
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The  place  was  extremely  unhealthy,  and  great  num- 
bers died  from  malaria  and  fever,  thirty  of  Munro's  mus- 
keteers dying  in  a  single  week.  During  this  time  the 
king  was  negotiating  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
tl\e  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  These  were  the  two  most 
powerful  of  the  Protestant  princes  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  Tilly  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  obedience 
before  the  army  of  Gustavus  was  in  a  position  to  move 
forward,  for  at  present  his  force  was  too  small  to  enable 
him  to  take  the  field  against  the  united  armies  of  Tilly 
and  Pappenheim. 

He  first  fell  upon  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  laid 
Thlirinfren  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Frankenhausen 
was  plundered  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Erfurt  saved 
itseli"  from  a  similar  fate  V)y  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  by  engaging  to  supply  great  stores  of 
provisions  for  the  use  of  the  Lnperial  army.  The  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel  was  next  summoned  by  Tilly,  who 
threatened  to  carry  fire  and  sword  through  his  dominions 
unless  he  would  immediately  disband  his  troops,  pay  a 
heavy  contribution,  and  receive  the  Lnperial  troops  into 
his  cities  and  fortresses;  but  the  landgrave  refused  to 
accept  the  terms. 

Owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  district  round  old 
Brandenburg  Gustavus  raised  his  camp  there,  and 
marched  forward  to  Werben,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Elbe  with  the  Havel.  He  was  joined  there  by  his  youno" 
queen,  Maria  Eleonora,  with  a  reinforcement  of  8000  men, 
and  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  with  G200,  for  the  most 
part  Scotch,  who  had  been  raised  by  him  with  the  con- 
sent of  Charles  L,  to  whom  the  marquis  was  master  of 
the  horse. 
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Werben  was  distant  but  a  few  miles  from  Magdeburj^, 
and  Pappenheiin,  wlio  coniinanded  the  troops  in  that 
neigh bourliood,  seeing  that  Custavus  was  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  the  Held  amunst  him,  sent  an  urofent  messa^^e 
to  Till}'-  for  assistance;  and  the  Imperial  general,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  attacking  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
at  once  marched  with  his  arm}"-  and  effected  a  junction 
with  Pappenheim,  their  combined  force  being  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  Gustavus  even  after  the  latter  had 
received  his  reinforcements. 

Malcolm  had  not  accompanied  the  army  in  its  march 
from  Old  Brandenburg.  He  had  been  prostrated  by  fever, 
and  although  he  shook  off  the  attack  it  left  him  so  weak 
and  feeble  that  he  was  altogether  unfit  for  duty.  The 
army  was  still  lying  in  its  swampy  quarters,  and  the 
leech  wl  o  had  attended  him  declared  that  he  could  never 
recover  his  strength  in  such  an  unhealthy  air.  Nigel 
Graeme,  who  had  now  rejoined  tlie  regiment  cured  of  hi.- 
wound,  reported  the  surgeon's  opinion  to  Munro. 

**  I  am  not  surprised,"  the  colonel  said,  "and  there  are 
many  others  in  the  same  state;  but  whither  can  I  send 
them  ?  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  is  so  fickle  and 
treacherous  that  he  may  at  any  moment  turn  against  us." 

"1  was  speaking  to  Malcolm,"  Nigel  replied, "and  he  said 
that  he  would  he  could  go  for  a  time  to  recruit  his  health 
in  that  village  among  the  hills  where  he  had  tlie  fight 
with  the  freebooters  who  made  him  captive.  He  said  he 
was  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  there,  and  it  is  but  three 
days'  march  from  here." 

"  'Tis  an  out-of-the-way  place,"  Munro  said,  "  and  if  we 
move  west  we  shall  be  still  further  removed  from  it. 
There  are  Imperial  bands  everywhere  harrying  the  coun- 
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try unguarded  by  us,  and  one  of  these  niii^ht  at  any 
moment  swoop  down  into  tliat  neighbourhood." 

"Tliat  is  true;  l)ut,  ai'ter  all,  it  would  be  better  that  he 
should  run  tliat  risk  than  sink  from  weakness  as  so  many 
liave  done  here  after  oettinix  through  tlie  llrst  attack  of 
fever." 

"  That  Is  so,  Nigel,  and  if  y^u  and  Malcolm  prefer  that 
risk  to  the  other  1  will  n(jt  say  you  nay;  but  what  is 
trood  for  him  is  jrood  for  others,  and  I  will  ask  the  surgeon 
to  make  me  a  list  of  twenty  men  who  are  strong  enough  to 
journey  by  easy  stages,  and  who  yet  absolutely  require  to 
get  out  of  this  poisonous  air  to  enable  them  to  efi'ect  their 
recovery.  We  will  furnish  them  with  one  of  the  baggage- 
waggons  of  the  regiment,  so  that  they  can  ride  when  they 
choose.  Tell  the  paymaster  to  give  each  man  in  advance 
a  month's  pay,  that  they  may  have  nioney  to  pay  for 
what  they  need.  Horses  are  scarce,  so  we  can  give  them 
but  two  with  the  waggon,  but  that  will  be  sufficient  as 
they  will  journey  slowly.  See  that  a  steady  and  experi- 
enced driver  is  told  off  with  them.  They  had  best  start 
at  daybreak  to-morrow  morning." 

At  the  appointed  time  the  waggon  was  in  readiness, 
and  those  who  had  to  accompany  Malcolm  gathered  round, 
together  w'ith  many  of  their  comrades  who  had  assemljled 
to  wish  them  God-speed.  The  pikes  and  muskets,  hel- 
mets and  breast-pieces  were  placed  in  the  waggon,  and 
then  the  fever-stricken  band  formed  up  before  it. 

Munro,  Nigel,  and  most  of  the  officers  came  down  to 
bid  farewell  to  Malcolm,  and  to  wish  him  a  sjieedy  return 
in  good  health.  Then  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  band  and  marched  off'  the  wai>"ii:on  followino;  in  the 
rear.     Before  they  had  been  gone  a  mile  several  of  the 
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men  had  been  compelled  to  take  thtir  places  in  the  wag- 
gon, and  by  the  time  three  miles  had  buun  passed  the 
itst  had  one  by  one  been  forced  to  give  in. 

Malcolm  was  one  of  the  last.  He  took  his  seat  by  the 
driver,  and  the  now  hea\  ily-fie.ghted  waggon  moved 
slowly  across  the  country.  A  store  of  provisions  sulii- 
cient  for  several  days  had  been  placed  in  the  waggon, 
and  after  proceeding  fifteen  miles  a  halt  was  made  at  a 
deserted  village,  antl  two  of  the  houses  in  the  best  con- 
dition were  taken  possession  of,  Malcolm  and  the  sergeant 
of  the  party,  a  young  fellow  named  Sinclair,  occupying 
the  one,  and  the  men  taking  up  their  quarters  in 
another. 

The  next  morninor  the  benefit  of  the  chanj^e  and  the 
removal  from  the  fever-tainted  air  made  itself  already 
apparent.  The  distance  performed  on  foot  was  somewhat 
longer  than  on  the  preceding  day;  the  men  were  in  better 
spirits,  and  marched  with  a  brisker  step  than  that  with 
which  they  had  left  the  camp.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day  they  approached  the  wood  in  which  the  village  was 
situated. 

'  I  will  go  on  ahead,"  Malcolm  said.  "Our  approach  will 
probably  have  been  seen,  and  unless  they  know  who  we 
are  we  may  meet  with  but  a  rough  welcome.  Halt  the 
waggon  here  until  one  returns  with  news  that  you  may 
proceed,  for  there  may  be  pitfalls  in  the  road." 

Malcolm  had  kept  the  horse  on  which  he  had  ridden 
to  Landsberfj,  and  it  had  been  tied  behind  the  wao-oron. 
During  the  last  day's  march  he  had  been  strong  enough 
to  ride  it.  He  now  dismounted,  and  taking  the  bridle 
over  his  arm  he  entered  the  wood.  He  examined  the  road 
cautiously  as  he  went  along.    He  had  gone  about  half-way 
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when  the  farmer  with  four  of  his  men  armed  with  pikes 
suddenly  appear  d  in  the  road  before  him. 

"  Who  are  you,"  the  farmer  asked,  "  and  what  woukl 
you  here?" 

"  Do  you  not  remember  me?"  Malcohn  said.  "  It  k  but 
three  months  since  I  was  here." 

"  Bless  me,  it  is  our  Scottish  friend!  Why,  lad,  I  knew 
you  not  again,  so  changed  are  you.  Why,  what  has 
happened  to  you?" 

"I  have  had  the  fever,"  Malcolm  said,  "and  have  been 
like  to  die;  but  I  tlionght  tliat  a  change  to  the  pure  air 
of  your  hills  and  woods  here  would  set  me  up.  So  1  have 
travelled  here  to  ask  \  our  hospitality." 

By  this  time  the  farmer  had  come  up  and  had  grasped 
Malcolm's  hand.  ;^ 

"  All  tliat  I  have  is  yours,"  he  said  warndy.  "  The  look- 
out saw  a  waggon  coming  across  the  plain  with  three  or 
four  men  walking  beside  it,  and  he  thought  that  many 
more  were  seated  in  it;  so  thinkimj  that  this  miij^ht  be  a 
ruse  of  some  freebooting  band,  I  had  the  alarm-bell  rung, 
and  prepared  to  give  them  a  hot  reception." 

"  I  have  brought  some  sick  comrades  with  me,"  Malcolm 
said.  "  I  have  no  thought  of  quartering  them  on  you. 
That  would  be  nigh  as  bad  as  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
marauders,  for  they  are  getting  strength,  and  will,  I 
warrant  you,  have  keen  appetites  ere  long;  but  we  have 
brought  tents,  and  will  pay  for  all  we  have." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  payment,"  the  farmer  said  heartily. 
"As  long  as  there  is  flour  in  the  store-house  and  bacon 
on  the  beams,  any  Scottish  soldier  of  Gustavus  is  welcome 
to  it,  still  more  if  they  be  comrades  of  thine." 

"Thanks,  indeed,"  Malcolm  replied.     "I  left  them  at 
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the  edge  of  the  wood,  for  I  knew  not  what  welcome  you 
might  have  pre[)aied  here;  and  seeing  so  many  men  you 
miglit  have  shot  at  them  before  waiting  to  ask  a 
question." 

"  That  is  possible  enough,"  tlie  farmer  said,  "  for  indeed 
we  could  liardly  look  for  friends.  The  men  are  all  posted 
a  hundred  yards  further  on." 

The  farmer  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  q-q  on  and  brinii- 
up  the  waggon,  and  then  with  Alalcolm  walked  on  to  the 
villat^e.  A  call  that  all  was  riL»ht  brouo-ht  out  the  de- 
fenders  of  the  ambush.  It  had  been  arran^'ed  similarlv 
to  that  which  had  been  so  successful  before,  except  that 
instead  of  ihe  pit,  sevei'al  strong  ropes  had  been  laid  across 
the  ro.id,  to  be  tightened  breast  high  as  soon  as  an  enemy 
came  close  to  them.  ^ 

"  These  are  not  as  good  as  the  pit,"  the  farmer  said  as 
they  passed  thein;  *'  but  as  we  have  to  use  the  road  some- 
times we  could  not  keep  a  pit  here,  which,  moreover, 
might  have  given  way  and  injured  any  one  from  a  neigh- 
bourinof  vilhi'^^  who  miorht  be  ridinuf  hither.  We  have 
made  a  strong  stockade  of  beams  among  the  underwood 
on  either  side,  so  that  none  could  break  through  into  the 
wood  from  the  path." 

"  That  is  good,"  Malcolm  said;  "  but  were  I  you  I  would 
dig  a  pit  across  the  road  some  twelve  feet  wide,  and  would 
cover  it  with  a  stout  door  with  a  catch,  so  that  it  would 
bear  waggons  crossing,  but  when  the  catch  is  drawn  it 
should  rest  only  on  some  lii,'ht  supports  below,  and  would 
give  way  at  once  if  a  weight  came  on  it.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  covered  over  with  turf.  It  will  take  some  time 
to  make,  but  it  will  add  greatly  to  your  safety." 

"  It  shall   be  done,"  the  farmer  said.     "  Wood   is  in 
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picntv,  and  some  of  iny  men  are  good  catpeiitcrs.     I  will 
set  about  it  at  once." 

On  arriving  at  the  village  Malcolm  was  cordially  wel- 
comed by  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters. 

The  guest-chamber  was  instantly  prepared  for  him 
and  refreshments  laid  on  the  table,  while  the  maids,  under 
the  direction  of  the  farmer's  wife,  at  once  began  to  cook 
a  bounteous  meal  in  readiness  for  the  arrive!  of  the 
soldier'*  A  spot  vvas  chosen  on  some  smooth  turf  under" 
the  shade  of  trees  for  the  erection  of  the  tents,  and  trusses 
of  clean  straw  carried  there  for  bedding. 

Malcolm  as  he  sat  in  the  cool  chamber  in  the  farm- 
house felt  the  change  delightful  after  the  hot  dusty 
journey  across  the  plain.  There  was  quite  an  excitement 
in  the  little  village  when  the  waggon  drove  up.  The  men 
lifted  the  arms  and  baggage  from  the  waggon.  The 
women  oti'ered  frint  and  tlagons  of  wine,  and  fresh  cool 
water,  to  the  soldiers.  There  was  not  only  general  plea- 
sure throughout  the  village  caused  by  the  novelty  of  the 
arrival  of  the  party  from  the  outer  world,  but  a  real 
satisfaction  in  receivinor  these  men  who  had  fouijht  so 
bravely  against  the  oppressors  of  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many. There  was  also  the  feeling  that 'so  long  as  this 
body  of  soldiers  might  remain  in  the  village  they  would 
be  able  to  sleep  in  peace  and  security,  safe  from  the  at- 
tacks of  any  marauding  band.  The  tents  w^ere  soon 
pitched  by  the  peasants  under  the  direction  of  Sergeant 
Sinclair,  straw  was  laid  down  in  them,  and  the  canvas 
raised  to  allow  the  air  to  sweep  through  them. 

Very  grateful  were  the  weary  men  for  the  kindness 
with  which  they  were  received,  and  even  the  weakest 
felt  that  they  should  soon  recover  their  strength. 
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In  an  hour  two  men  came  up  from  the  farm-house 
carryifi'j  a  huge  pot  filled  with  strong  soup.  Another 
brought  a  great  dish  of  stew.  Women  carried  wooden 
platters,  bowls  of  stewed  fruit,  and  loaves  of  bread;  and 
the  soldiers,  seated  upon  the  grass,  fell  to  with  an  appetite 
such  as  they  had  not  experienced  for  weeks.  With  the 
meal  was  an  abundant  supply  of  the  rough  but  whole- 
some wine  of  the  country. 

"  To  the  Scottish  soldiers  after  the  hardships  they  had 
passed  through  this  secluded  valley  seemed  a  perfect 
paradise.  They  had  nought  to  do  save  to  eat  their  meals, 
to  sleep  on  the  turf  in  the  shade,  or  to  wander  in  the 
woods  and  gat-dens  free  to  pick  what  fruit  they  fancied. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  rapidly  picked  up  strength, 
and  in  a  week  after  their  arrival  would  hardly  have  been 
recognized  as  the  feeble  band  who  had  left  the  Swedish 
camp  at  Old  Brandenburg. 

On  Sunday  the  pastor  arrived.  He  did  not  live  per- 
manently at  the  village,  but  ministered  to  the  inhabitants 
of  several  villages  scattered  among  the  hills,  holding 
services  in  them  by  turns,  and  remaining  a  few  daj's  in 
each.  As  the  congregation  was  too  large  for  the  room 
in  the  farm-house  the  service  was  held  in  the  open  air. 
The  Scotch  soldiers  were  all  present,  and  joined  heartily 
in  the  singing,  although  many  of  them  were  ignorant  of 
the  language,  and  sang  tlie  words  .of  Scotch  hymns  to  the 
Germaii  tunes. 

Even  the  roughest  of  them,  and  those  who  had  been 
longest  away  from  their  native  country,  were  much  moved 
by  tli'^  service.  The  hush  and  stillness,  the  air  of  quiet  and 
peace  which  prevailed,  the  fervour  with  which  all  joined 
in  ihe  simple  service,  took  them  back  in  thought  to  the 
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days  of  their  youth  in  quiet  Scottish  glens,  and  many  a 
hand  was  passed  hastily  across  eyes  which  had  not  been 
moistened  for  many  a  year. 

The  armour  and  arms  were  now  cleaned  and  polished, 
and  for  a  short  time  each  day  Malcolm  exercised,  them. 
The  martial  appearance  and  perfect  discipline  of  the  Scots 
struck  the  villagers  with  admiration  the  first  time  they 
saw  them  under  urms,  and  they  earnestly  begged  Malcolm 
that  they  might  receive  from  him  and  Sergeant  Sinclair 
some  ihstruction  in  drill. 

Accordingly  every  evening  when  work  was  done  the 
men  of  the  village  were  formed  up  and  drilled.  Several 
of  the  soldiers  took  their  places  with  them  in  the  ranks 
in  order  to  aid  them  by  their  example  After  the  drill 
there  was  sword  and  pike  exercise,  and  as  most  of  the 
men  had  already  soine  knowledge  of  tlie  use  of  arms  they 
made  rapid  progress,  and  felt  an  increased  confidence  in 
tl>eir  power  to  defend  the  village  against  the  attacks  of 
any  small  bands  of  plunderers. 

To  Malcolm  the  time  passed  delightfully.  His  kind 
hosts  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  make  him 
comfortable,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  assured  them 
that  he  no  longer  needed  attention  and  care.  A  seat  was 
always  placed  for  him  in  the  coolest  nook  in  the  room, 
fresh  grapes  and  other  fruit  stood  in  readiness  on  a  table 
hard  oy.  The  farmer's  daughters,  busy  as  they  were  in 
their  household  avocations,  were  always  ready  to  sit  and 
talk  with  him  when  he  was  indoors,  and  of  an  evening 
to  sing  him  the  country  melodies. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  men  were  all  fit  for  duty 
again,  but  the  hospitable  farmer  would  not  hear  of  their 
leaving,  and  as  news  from  time  to  time  reached  them 
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from  tliG  outer  world,  and  Malcolm  learned  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  any  enga2;ement  for  a  time  between 
the  hostile  armies,  he  wa.s  cnly  too  glad  to  remain. 

Another  fortnight  passed,  and  Malcolm  reluctantly 
gave  the  word  that  on  the  morrow  the  march  must  be 
recommenced.  A  general  feeling  of  sorrow  reigned  in 
the  villasfe  when  it  was  known  that  their  jni:uests  were 
about  to  depart,  for  the  Scottish  soldiers  had  made  them- 
selves extremely  popular.  They  were  ever  ready  to 
assist  in  the  labours  of  the  village.  They  helped  to  pick 
the  apples  from  the  heavily-laden  trees,  tliey  assisted  to 
thrash  out  the  corn,  and  in  every  way  strove  to  repay 
their  entertainers  for  the  kindness  they  had  shown  them. 

Of  an  evening  their  camp  had  been  the  rendezvous  of 
the  whole  village.  There  alternately  the  soldiers  and 
the  peasants  sang  their  national  songs,  and  joined  in 
hearty  choruses.  Sometimes  there  were  dances,  for 
many  of  the  villagers  played  on  various  instruments;  and 
altoijfether  Gloo'au  had  never  known  such  a  time  of  fes- 
tivit}"  and  clieerfulness  before. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  day  before  they  had  fixed 
for  their  departure  the  pastor  rode  into  the  village. 

"  I  have  bad  news,"  he  said.  "  A  party  of  Pappenheiin's 
dragoons,  three  hundred  strong,  are  raiding  in  the  district 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hills.  A  man  came  in  just  as  I 
mounted  my  horse,  saying  that  it  was  expected  they 
would  attack  Mansfeld,  whose  count  is  a  sturdy  Pro- 
testant. The  people  were  determined  to  resist  to  the 
last,  in  spite  of  the  fate  of  Magdeburg  and  Frank en- 
hausen,  but  I  fear  that  their  chance  of  success  is  a  small 
one;  but  they  say  they  may  as  well  die  fighting  as  be 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood."  
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"Is  Mansfeld  fortified?"  Malcolm  aslred. 

"  It  has  a  wall,"  the  pastor  replied,  "  but  of  no  great 
strength.  The  count's  castle,  which  stands  on  a  rock  ad- 
joining it,  might  defend  itself  for  some  time,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  can  withstand  Pappenheim's  veterans. 
Mansfeld  itself  is  little  more  than  a  village.  I  should 
not  sav  it  had  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
can  muster  at  best  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms." 

"How  far  is  it  from  here?"  Malcolm  asked  after  a 
pause. 

"Twenty-four  miles  by  the  bridle-path  across  the  hills." 

"  When  were  the  Imperialists  expected  to  arrive?" 

"  They  were  ten  miles  away  this  morning,"  the  pastor 
replied;  "but  as  they  were  plundering  and  burning  as 
they  went  they  will  not  px'obably  arrive  before  Mansfeld 
before  the  morning.  Some  of  the  more  timid  citizens 
were  leaving,  and  many  were  sending  away  their  wives 
and  families." 

"Then,"  Malcolm  said,  "I  will  march  thither  at  once. 
Twenty  good  soldiers  may  make  all  the  difference,  and 
although  I  have,  of  course,  no  orders  for  such  an  emer- 
gency, the  king  can  hardly  blame  me  even  if  the  worst 
happens  for  striking  a  blow  against  the  Imperialists  here. 
Will  you  give  me  a  man,"  he  asked  the  farmer,  "to  guide 
us  across  the  hills?" 

"That  will  I  right  willingly,"  the  farmer  said;  "but  it 
seems  to  me  a  desperate  service  to  embark  in.  These 
townspeople  are  of  little  good  for  fighting,  and  probably 
intend  only  to  make  a  show  of  resistance  in  order  to  pro- 
cure better  terms.  The  count  himself  is  a  brave  nobleman, 
but  I  fear  that  the  enterprise  is  a  hopeless  one." 
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"  Hopeless  or  not,"  Malcolm  said,  "  I  will  undertake  it, 
and  will  at  once  put  the  men  under  arms.  The  waggon 
and  horses  with  the  baggage  I  will  leave  here  till  I  re- 
turn, that  is  if  we  should  ever  come  back  again." 

A  tap  of  the  drum  and  the  soldiers  came  running  in 
hastily  from  various  cottagts  wheie  they  were  spending 
their  last  evening  with  their  village  friends,  wondering 
at  the  sudden  summons  to  arms.  As  soon  as  they  had 
fallen  in,  Malcolm  joined  them. 

"  Men,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you  on  yoar 
last  evening  here,  but  there  is  business  on  hand.  A  party 
of  Pappenheim's  dragoons  are  about  to  attack  the  town 
of  Mansfeld,  where  the  people  are  of  the  reformed 
religion.  The  sieoe  will  hej-in  in  the  mornino^,  and  ere 
that  time  w^e  must  be  there.  We  have  all  got  fat  and 
lazy,  and  a  little  fighting  will  do  us  good." 

The  thought  of  a  coming  fray  reconciled  the  men  to 
their  departure  from  their  quiet  and  happy  resting-place. 
Armour  was  donned,  buckles  fastened,  and  arms  inspected, 
and  in  half  an  hour,  after  a  cordial  adieu  from  their  kind 
hosts,  the  detachment  marched  off,  their  guide  with  a 
lighted  torch  leadinor  the  wav.  The  men  were  in  liffht 
marching  order,  having  left  everything  superfluous  behind 
them  in  the  waggon;  and  they  nmrched  briskly  along  over 
hill  and  through  forest  without  a  halt,  till  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  little  town  of  Mansfeld,  with  its  castle 
rising  above  it,  was  visible  before  them  in  the  first  light 
of  morning. 

As  they  approached  the  walls  a  musketoor.  was  fired, 
and  the  alarm-bell  of  the  church  instantly  rang  out. 
Soon  armed,  men  made  their  appearance  on  the  walls. 
Fearing  that  the  burghers  might  fire  before  waiting  to 
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ascertain  who  were  the  new-comers,  Malcolm  halted  his 
band,  and  advanced  alone  towards  the  walls. 

"  Who  are  you  who  come  in  arms  to  the  peaceful  town 
of  Mansfeld?"  an  officer  asked  from  the  wall. 

"  1  am  an  officer  of  his  Swedish  Majesty,  Gustavus, 
and  hearing  that  the  town  was  threatened  with  attack  by 
the  Imperialists,  I  have  marched  hither  with  my  detach- 
ment to  aid  in  the  defence," 

A  loud  cheer  broke  f  "' '  the  walls.  Not  only  was 
the  reinforcement  a  most  welcome  one,  small  as  it  was, 
for  the  valour  of  the  b'cottish  soldiers  oi  the  Kincr  of 
Sweden  was  at  that  time  the  talk  of  all  Germany,  but 
the  fact  that  a  detachment  of  these,  redoubted  troops  had 
arrived  seemed  a  proof  that  the  main  army  of  the 
Swedish  king  could  not  be  far  away.  The  gates  were 
at  once  opened,  and  Malcolm  with  his  band  marched  into 
Mansfeld. 
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ILL  it  please  your  worship  at  oi^ce  to  repa'i' 
to  the  castle?"  the  leader  of  the  towiispeoj)!..! 
said.  "The  count  has  just  sent  d(jwn  to 
inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  ahirni." 

"Yes,"  Malcolm  replied,"!  will  go  at  once.  In  the 
meantime,  sir,  I  pray  you  to  see  to  the  wants  of  my 
soldiers,  who  have  taken  a  long  night  march  and  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  some  refreshment.  Hast  seen  aught 
of  the  Imperialists?" 

"They  are  at  a  village  hut  a  mile  distant  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town,"  the  citizen  said.  "Yesterday  we  counted 
eighteen  villages  in  flames,  and  the  peasants  who  ha\e 
come  in  say  that  numbers  have  been  slain  by  them." 

"There  is  little  mercy  to  be  expected  from  the  butchers 
of  Magdeburg,"  Malcolm  replied;  "the  only  arguments 
they  will  listen  to  are  steel  and  lea<l,  and  we  will  not  be 
sparing  of  these." 

A  murmur  of  assent  rang  throrgh  the  townsfolks  who 
had  gathered  round,  and  then  the  burgomaster  himself 
led  Malcolm  up  the  ascent  to  the  castle.  The  news  that 
the  new-comers  were  a  party  of  Scots  had  already  been 
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sent  up  to  the  castle,  and  as  Malcolm  entered  the  gateway 
the  count  came  forward  to  welcome  him. 

"You  are  welcome  indeed,  fair  sir,"  he  said.  "It  seems 
almost  as  if  you  had  arrived  from  the  clouds  to  our 
assistance,  for  we  had  hear.<l  that  the  Swedish  king 
and  his  army  were  encamped  around  Old  Branden- 
buro\" 

"His  majesty  has  moved  west,  I  hear,"  Malcolm  said; 
"but  we  have  been  a  month  away  from  the  camp.  My 
detachment  consisted  of  a  body  of  invalids  who  came  up 
among  the  hills  to  get  rid  of  the  fever  which  was  playing 
such  havoc  among  our  ranks.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all 
are  restored,  and  fit  as  ever  for  a  meeting  with  the  Im- 
perialists. I  heard  but  yestereven  that  }ou  were  expect- 
incr  an  attack,  and  have  marched  all  iii<>ht  to  be  here  in 
time.  My  party  is  a  small  one,  but  each  man  can  be 
relied  upon,  and  when  it  comes  to  hard  fighting  twenty 
good  soldiers  may  turn  the  day." 

"You  are  heartily  welcome,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  much 
for  coming  to  our  aid.  The  townspeople  are  determined 
to  do  their  best,  but  most  of  them  have  little  skill  in 
arms.  I  have  a  score  or  two  of  old  soldiei\s  here  in  the 
castle,  and  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  this  to  the  end; 
but  truly  I  despaired  of  a  succcssiui  defence  of  the  town. 
But  enter,  I  pray  you;  the  countess  will  be  glad  to  wel- 
come you." 

Malcolm  accompanied  the  count  to  the  banquet-hall  of 
the  castle.  The  countess,  a  gentle  and  graceful  woman, 
was  already  there;  fo!-  indeed  but  few  in  Mansfeld  had 
closed  an  eye  that  nig' it,  for  it  was  possible  that  the  Im- 
perialists might  attack  witlu,ut  delay.  By  her  side  stood 
her  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  old.   Malcolm 
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had  already  stated  his  name  to  the  count,  and  the  latter 
now  presented  him  to  hi^  wife. 

"  We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  Scottish  soldiers,"  she 
said  as  she  held  out  her  hand,  over  which  Malcolm  bent 
deeply,  "  that  we  have  all  been  curious  to  see  them,  little 
•Ireaming  that  a  band  of  them  \vould  appear  here  like 
good  angels  in  our  hour  of  danger." 

"  It  was  a  fortunate  accident  which  found  me  within 
reach  when  I  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Imperialists. 
The  names  of  the  Count  and  Countess  of  Mansfeld  are 
so  well  known  and  so  highly  esteemed  through  Protestant 
Germany  that  I  was  sure  that  the  king  would  approve 
of  my  hastening  to  lend  what  aid  I  might  to  you  without 
orders  from  him." 

"  I  see  you  have  learned  to  flatter,"  the  countess  said 
smiling.     "  This  is  my  daughter  Thekla."* 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  the  girl  said;  "  but  I  am  a  little 
disappointed.  I  had  thought  that  the  Scots  were  such 
big  fierce  soldiers,  and  you  are  not  very  big  —  not  so 
tall  as  papa;  and  you  do  not  look  fierce  at  all — not  half 
so  fierce  as  my  cousin  Caspar,  who  is  but  a  boy." 

"  That  is  very  rude,  Thekla,"  her  mother  said  reprov- 
ingly, while  Malcolm  laughed  gaily. 

"You  are  quite  right,  Fraulein  Thekla.  I  know  I  do 
not  look  very  fierce,  but  I  hope  when  my  moustache  grows 
1  shall  come  up  more  nearly  to  your  expectations.  As  to 
my  height,  I  have  some  years  to  grow  yet,  seeing  that 
I  am  scarce  eighteen,  and  perhaps  no  older  than  your 
cousin." 

"Have  you  recently  joined,  sir?"  the  countess  asked. 

"  I  have  served  through  the  campaign,"  Malcolm  re- 
plied, "  and  have  seen  some  hard  knocks  given,  as  you 
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may  imagine  when  I  tell  you  that  I  w^as  at  the  siege  of 
New  Brandenburg." 

"When  your  soldiers  fought  like  heroes,  and,  as  I 
heard,  all  died  sword  in  hand  save  two  or  three  officers 
who  managed  to  escape." 

"I  was  one  of  the  three,  countess;  but  the  tale  is  a 
lonsr  one,  and  can  be  told  after  we  have  done  with  the 
Imperialists.  Now,  sir,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  the  count, 
"  1  am  at  your  orders,  and  will  take  post  with  my  men 
at  any  point  that  you  may  think  fit." 

•'  Before  doing  that,"  the  count  said,  "  you  must  join  us 
at  breakfast.  You  must  be  hungry  after  your  long  march, 
and  as  I  have  been  all  night  in  my  armour  I  shall  do 
justice  to  it  myself.  You  will,  of  course,  take  up  your 
abode  here.  As  to  other  matters  I  have  done  my  best, 
and  the  townspeople  were  yesterday  all  told  off  to  their 
places  on  the  walls.  I  should  think  it  w^ere  best  that 
your  band  were  stationed  in  the  market-place  as  a  reserve, 
they  could  then  move  to  any  point  Mdiich  might  be  seri- 
ously threatened.  Should  the  Imperialists  enter  the  town 
the  citizens  have  orders  to  fall  back  here  fighting.  All 
their  most  valuable  goods  were  sent  up  here  yesterday, 
toirether  with  such  of  their  wives  and  families  as  have  not 
taken  flight,  so  that  there  will  be  nothing  to  distract  them 
from  their  duty." 

"That  is  good,"  Malcolm  said.  "The  thought  that  one 
is  fighting  for  home  and  family  must  nerve  a  man  in  the 
defence,  but  w-hen  the  enemy  once  breaks  in  he  would 
naturally  think  of  home  first  and  hasten  away  to  defend 
it  to  the  last,  instead  of  obeying  orders  and  falling  back 
with  his  comrades  in  good  order  and  discipline." 

The  meal  was  a  cheerful  one.     Malcolm  related  more 
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in  detail  liow  be  and  his  detaclinicnt  liappened  to  be  so 
far  removed  from  the  army. 

Just  as  tlie  meal  came  to  an  end  a  diiim  beat  in  the 
town  and  the  alarm-1  ells  be^an  to  ring.  The  count  and 
Malcolm  sallied  out  at  once  to  the  outer  wall,  and  saw  a 
suudl  party  of  ollicer.s  ridin«,'  from  the  village  occupied 
by  the  Imperialists  towards  the  town. 

"  Let  us  descend,"  the  count  said.  '  I  presume  they  are 
fioincr  to  demand  our  surrender." 

They  reached  the  wall  of  the  town  just  as  the  Im- 
perialist ofiicers  approached  the  gate. 

"  In  the  name  of  his  majesty  the  emperor,"  one  of  them 
cried  out,  "  I  command  you  to  open  the  gate  and  to  sur- 
render to  his  good  will  and  pleasure." 

"  The  smokinn;  villaixcs  which  I  see  around  me,"  Count 
Mansfeld  replied,  "are  no  hopeful  sign  of  any  good  will 
or  pleasure  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  towards  us.  As  to 
suiTcnderino-  we  will  die  rather.  But  I  am  willino-  to 
pay  a  fair  ransom  for  the  town  if  you  will  draw  otl'  your 
troops  and  march  away." 

"Beware,  sir!"  the  officer  said.  "I  have  a  force  here 
sufficient  to  compel  obedience,  and  I  warn  you  of  the  fate 
which  will  befall  all  within  these  walls  if  you  persist  in 
refusing  to  admit  us." 

"I  doubt  not  as  to  their  fate,"  the  count  replied;  "there 
are  plenty  of  examples  before  us  of  the  tender  mercy 
which  your  master's  troops  show  towards  the  towns  you 
capture.  Once  again  I  offer  you  a  ransom  for  the  town. 
Name  the  sum,  and  if  it  be  in  reason  such  as  I  and  the 
townspeople  can  pay,  it  shall  be  yours;  but  open  the  gates 
to  you  we  will  not." 

"Very  well,"  the  officer  said;  "then  your  blood  be  on 
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your  own  heads."     And  turning  his  horse  he  rode  with 
his  companions  back  towards  the  village. 

On  their  arrival  there  a  bustle  was  seen  to  prevail.  A 
hundred  horsemen  rode  off  and  took  post  on  an  eminence 
near  the  town,  ready  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  any  who 
might  try  to  escape,  and  to  enter  the  town  when  the 
gates  were  forced  open.  The  other  two  hundred  men 
advanced  on  foot  in  a  close  body  towards  the  principal 
gate. 

•  They  will  try  and  blow  it  open  with  petards,"  Mal- 
colm said.  "  Half  of  my  men  are  musketeers  and  good 
shots,  and  I  will,  with  your  permission,  place  them  on  the 
wall  to  aid  the  townsfolk  there,  for  if  the  gate  is  blown 
open  and  the  enemy  i'orce  thoir  way  in  it  will  go  hard 
with  us." 

The  count  assented,  and  Malcolm  posted  his  musketeers 
on  the  wall,  orderino-  Serorant  Sinclair  with  the  re- 
mainder  to  set  to  work  to  eiect  barricades  across  the  street 
leading  from  the  gate,  so  that,  in  case  this  w^ere  blown 
in,  such  a  stand  might  be  made  against  the  Imperialists 
as  would  give  the  townspeople  time  to  rally  from  the 
walls  and  to  gather  there. 

The  Imperialists  heralded  their  advance  by  opening  fire 
with  pistols  and  musketoons  against  the  wall,  and  the  de- 
fenders at  once  replied.  So  heavy  was  the  tire  that  the 
head  of  the  column  w^avered,  many  of  the  leading  files 
being  at  once  shot  down,  but,  encouraged  by  their  officers, 
they  rallied,  and  pushed  forward  at  a  run.  The  fire  of  the 
townspeople  at  once  became  hurried  and  irregular,  but  the 
Scots  picked  off  their  men  with  steady  aim.  The  leader  of 
the  Imperialists,  who  carried  a  petard,  advanced  boldly  to 
the  edge  of  the  ditch.  The  fosse  was  shallow  and  contained 
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but  little  water,  jjnd  he  at  once  clashed  into  it  and  waded 
across,  for  the  diavvhridj'c  had,  of  course,  been  raised. 
He  climbed  up  the  bank,  and  was  close  to  the  gate,  when 
Malcolm,  loaning  far  ovci*  the  wall,  discharged  his  pistol 
ut  him.     The  ball  glanced  from  the  steel  armour. 

Malcolm  drew  his  other  pistol  and  again  fired,  this  time 
more  etlectually,  for  the  ball  struck  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  neck  at  the  junction  of  the  breast  and  back 
pieces,  and  passed  down  into  the  body  of  the  Austrian, 
who,  dropping  the  petard,  fell  dead;  but  a  number  of  his 
men  were  close  behind  him. 

"Quick,  lads!"  Malcolm  cried.  "Put  your  strength  to 
this  parapet.  It  is  old  and  rotten.  Now,  all  together! 
Shove!" 

The  soldiers  bent  their  strength  against  the  parapet, 
while  some  of  the  townspeople,  thrusting  their  pikes  into 
the  rotten  mortar  between  the  ston(>s,  prised  them  up 
with  all  their  «ti-ength.  The  parapet  tottered,  and  then 
with  a  tremendous  crash  fell,  burying  five  or  six  of  the 
Imperialists  and  the  petard  beneath  the  ruins. 

A  shout  of  exultation  rose  from  the  defenders,  and  the 
Imperialists  at  once  withdrew  at  full  speed.  They 
halted  out  of  gun-shot,  and  then  a  number  of  men  were 
sent  back  to  the  village,  "'Iv.nce  they  returned  carrying 
ladders,  some  of  which  had  been  collected  the  day  before 
from  the  neiirhbourinix  villaijes  and  others  manufactured 
during  the  night.  The  enemy  now  divided  into  three 
parties,  which  advanced  sifnultaneously  against  different 
points  of  the  wall. 

Notwithstanding  the  storm  of  shot  poured  upon  them 
as  they  advanced,  they  pressed  forward  until  they  reached 
the  wall  and  planted  their  ladders,  and  then  essayed  to 
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climb ;  hut  at  each  point  the  stunners  were  stoutly  met 
with  pike  and  sword,  while  the  musketeers  from  the 
tlanking  towers  poured  their  bullets  into  them. 

The  troops  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  reputa- 
tion, for  it  was  not  until  more  than  tifty  had  fallen  that 
they  desisted  from  the  attempt  and  drew  off. 

"  Now  we  shall  have  a  respite,"  Malcolm  said.  "  If 
there  are  no  more  of  them  m  the  neighbourhood  methinks 
they  will  retire  altogether,  but  if  tliey  have  any  friends 
with  cannon  anywhere  within  reach  they  will  probably 
send  for  them  and  renew  the  attack." 

The  day  ])assed  (juietly.  Parties  of  horsemen  were 
seen  leaving  the  village  to  forage  and  plunder  the  sur- 
rounding country,  but  the  main  body  remained  quietly 
there.  The  next  day  there  was  still  no  renewal  of  the 
attack,  but  as  the  enemy  remained  in  occupation  of  the 
village  Malcolm  guessed  that  they  must  be  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  The  following  afternoon 
a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  upon  the  plain,  and  presently 
a  column  of  infantry  some  four  hundred  strong,  with 
three  cannon,  could  be  made  out.  The  townspeople  now 
wavered  in  their  determination.  A  few  were  still  for 
resistance,  but  the  majority  held  that  they  could  not 
attempt  to  withstand  an  assault  by  so  strong  a  force,  and 
that  it  was  better  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with 
the  enemy. 

A  parlementaire  was  accordingly  despatched  to  the 
Imperialists  asking  what  terms  would  be  granted  should 
the  place  surrender. 

"We  will  grant  no  terms  whatever,"  the  colonel  in 
command  of  the  Imperialists  said.  "  The  town  is  at  our 
mercy,  and  we  will  do  as  we  will  with  it  and  all  within 
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it;  but  tell  Count  Mansfeld  that  if  he  will  surrender  the 
castle  as  well  as  the  town  at  once,  and  without  striking 
another  bloW;  his  case  shall  receive  favourable  considera- 
tioa" 

"  That  will  not  do,"  the  count  said.  "  They  either 
guarantee  our  lives  or  they  do  not.  I  give  not  up  my 
castle  on  terms  like  these>  but  I  will  exercise  no  pressure 
on  th  '  townspeople.  If  thoy  choose  to  defend  themselves 
till  the  last  I  will  fight  here  with  them;  if  they  choose 
to  surrender  they  can  do  so;  and  tliose  who  diti'er  from 
their  fellows  and  put  no  faith  in  Tilly's  wolves  can  enter 
the  castle  with  me." 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  debated  the 
question  hotly.  Malcolm  lost  patience  with  them,  and 
said: 

"  Are  you  mad  as  well  as  stupid  ?  Do  you  not  see  the 
smoking  villages  round  you?  Do  you  not  remember  the 
fate  of  Madffeburof,  New  Brandenbur^j,  and  the  other 
towns  which  have  made  a  resistance  ?  You  have  cho.-=en 
to  resist.  It  was  open  to  you  to  have  fled  when  you 
heard  the  imperialists  were  coming.  You  could  have 
opened  the  gates  then  with  some  hope  at  least  of  your 
lives;  but  you  decided  to  resist.  You  have  killed  some 
fifty  or  sixty  of  their  soldiers.  You  have  repulsed  them 
from  a  place  which  they  thought  to  take  with  scarce  an 
eflfort.  You  have  compelled  them  to  send  for  reinforce- 
ments and  guns.  And  now  you  are  talking  of  opening 
the  gates  without  even  obtaining  a  promise  that  your 
lives  shall  be  spared.  This  is  the  extremity  of  folly,  and 
all  I  can  say  is,  if  you.  take  such  a  step  you  will  well 
deserve  your  fate." 

Malcolm's  indignant  address  had  its  effect,  and  after  a 
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short  discussion  the  townspeople  a^'ain  placed  themselves 
at  the  count's  disposal,  and  said  that  they  would  obey  his 
orders. 

"  I  will  give  no  orders,"  the  count  said.  "  My  Scottish 
friend  here  agrees  with  me  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
defend  the  town.  We  might  repulse  several  attacks,  but 
in  the  end  they  would  surely  break  in,  for  the  walls  are 
old  and  weak,  and  will  crumble  before  their  cannon. 
Were  there  any  hope  of  relief  one  would  defend  them  to 
the  last,  but  as  it  is  it  would  be  but  a  waste  of  blood,  for 
many  would  be  slain  both  in  the  defence  and  before  they 
could  retre£,t  to  the  castle;  therefore  we  propose  at  once 
to  withdraw.  We  doubt  not  that  we  can  hold  the  castle. 
Any  who  like  to  remain  in  theic  houses  and  trust  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  Tilly's  wolves  can  do  so." 

There  was  no  more  hesitation,  and  a  cannon-ball,  the  first 
which  the  Imperialists  had  fired,  at  that  moment  crashed 
into  a  house  hard  by,  and  sharpened  their  decision  won- 
derfully. 

"  I  have  no  great  store  of  provisions  in  the  castle,"  the 
count  said,  "and  although  I  deem  it  not  Mkely  that  we 
shall  have  to  stand  a  long  siege  we  must  be  prepared  for 
it.  There  are  already  more  than  700  of  your  wives  and 
children  there,  therefore  while  half  of  the  force  continue 
to  show  themselves  upon  the  walls,  and  so  deter  the 
enemy  from  attempting  an  assault  until  they  have 
opened  some  breaches,  let  the  rest  carry  up  provisions 
to  the  castle.  Any  houses  from  which  the  women  have 
fled  are  at  once  *o  be  broken  open.  All  that  we  leave 
behind  the  enemy  will  take,  and  the  less  we  leave  for 
them  the  better;  therefore  all  stores  and  magazines  of 
food  and  wine  must  be  considered  as  public  property. 
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Let  the  men  at  once  be  divided  into  two  bodies — the  one 
to  guard  the  walls,  the  other  to  search  for  and  carry  up 
provisions.  They  can  be  changed  every  three  or  four 
hours." 

The  resolution  was  taken  and  carried  into  effect  with- 
out delay.  Most  of  the  hor.-jes  and  carts  in  the  town  had 
lei'fc  with  the  fugitives,  those  that  reuiained  were  at  once 
set  to  work.  The  carts  were  laden  with  large  barrels  of 
wine  and  sacks  of  flour,  while  the  men  carried  sides  of 
bacon,  kegs  of  butter,  and  other  portable  articles  on  their 
heads.  The  Imperialists,  seeing  the  movement  up  the 
steep  road  to  the  castle  gate,  opened  fiie  with  their 
arquebuses,  but  the  defenders  of  the  wall  replied  so  hovly 
that  they  were  forced  to  retire  out  of  range.  The  cannon 
played  steadily  all  day,  and  by  nightfall  two  breaches 
had  been  effected  in  the  wall  and  the  gate  had  been 
battered  down. 

But  by  this  ^ime  an  ample  store  of  provisions  had  been 
collected  in  the  castle  and  as  the  Imperialists  were  seen 
to  form  up  for  the  assault  the  trumpet  was  sounded,  and 
at  the  signal  the  whole  of  the  defenders  of  the  walls  left 
their  posts  and  fell  back  to  the  castle,  leaving  the  deserted 
town  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  Imperialists  raised 
a  shout  of  triumph  as  they  entered  the  breaches  and 
found  them  undefended,  and  when  once  assured  that  the 
town  was  deserted  they  broke  their  ranks  and  scattered 
to  plunder. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  many  of  them  dragging 
articlt's  of  furniture  into  the  streets  made  great  bonfires 
to  light  them  at  their  work  of  plunder.  But  they  had 
soon  reason  to  repent  having  done  so,  for  immediately 
the  flames  sprang  up  and  lighted  the  streets,  flashes  ran 
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roimd  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  and  a  heavy  fire 
was  opened  into  the  streets,  killing  many  of  the  soldiers. 
Seeing  the  dar.ger  of  thus  exposing  the  men  to  the  fire 
from  the  castle,  the  Imperialist  commander  issued  orders 
at  once  that  all  fires  should  be  extinguished,  that  anyone 
setting  fire  to  a  house  should  be  instantly  hung,  and  that 
no  lights  were  to  be  lit  in  the  houses  whose  windows 
faced  the  castle. 

Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  an  attack  from  the  castle, 
the  Austrians  placed  a  hundred  men  at  the  foot  of  the 
road  leading  up  to  it  and  laid  their  three  cannon  loaded 
to  the  muzzle  to  command  it. 

"Have  you  not,"  Malcolm  asked  the  count,  "some 
means  of  exit  from  the  castle  resides  the  way  into  the 
town?"  ,  ..^-',\,    :  ■  ^*  ;  , ;  - 

"Yes,"  the  count  said,  "there  is  a  footpath  down  the 
rock  on  the  other  side." 

"  Then,"  Malcolm  said, "  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  drunk, 
which  will  be  before  n\idnight,  let  us  fall  upon  them  from 
the  other  side=  Leave  fifty  of  your  oldest  men  with  half 
a  dozen  veteran  soldiers  to  defend  the  gateway  against 
a  sudden  attack;  with  the  rest  we  can  issue  out,  and 
marching  round,  enter  by  the  gate  and  breaches,  sweep- 
ing the  streets  as  we  go,  and  then  uniting,  burst  through 
any  guard  they  may  have  placed  to  prevent  a  sortie,  and 
so  regain  the  castle.'' 

The  count  at  once  assented.  In  a  short  time  shouts, 
songs,  the  sound  of  rioting  and  quarrels,  arose  from  the 
town,  showing  that  revelry  v.  as  general.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  men  in  the  castle  were  mustered,  fifty  were  told  off 
to  the  defence  w^ith  five  experienced  soldiers,  an  officer  of 
the  count  being  left  in  command.    The  rest  sallied  through 
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a  little  door  at  the  back  of  the  castle  and  noiselessly  de- 
scended the  steep  path.  On  arriving  at  the  bottom  they 
were  divided  into  three  bodies.  Malcolm  with  his  Scots 
and  fifty  of  the  townspeople  formed  one.  Count  Mansfeld 
took  the  command  of  another,  composed  of  his  own  soldiers 
and  fifty  more  of  the  townspeople.  The  third  consisted 
of  e'.ghty  of  the  best  fighting  men  of  the  town  under 
their  own  leaders.  These  were  to  enter  by  the  gate, 
while  the  other  two  parties  came  in  by  the  breaches.  The 
moment  the  attack  began  the  defenders  of  the  castle  were 
to  open  as  rapid  a  fire  as  they  could  upon  the  foot  of  the 
road  so  as  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy's  force 
there,  and  to  lead  them  to  anticipate  a  sortie. 

The  breach  by  which  Malcolm  was  to  enter  was  the 
farthest  from  the  castle,  and  his  command  would,  there- 
fore, be  the  last  in  arriving  at  its  station.  When  he 
reached  it  he  ordered  the  trumpeters  who  accompanied 
him  to  sound,  and  at  the  signal  the  three  columns  rushed 
into  the  town  uttering  shouts  of  "Gustavus!  Gustavus!" 

The  Imperialists  in  the  houses  near  were  slaughtered 
with  scarcely  any  resistance.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  intoxicated,  and  such  as  retained  their  senses  were 
paralysed  at  the  sudden  attack,  and  panic-stricken  at  the 
shouts,  which  portended  the  arrival  of  a  relieving  force 
from  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  As  the  bands 
pressed  forward,  slaying  all  whom  they  came  upon,  the 
resistance  became  stronger;  but  the  three  columns  were 
all  headed  by  parties  of  pikemen  who  advanced  steadily 
and  in  good  order,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  and 
leaving  to  those  behind  them  the  task  of  slaying  all 
found  in  the  houses. 

Lights  flashed  from  the  window^s  and  partly  lit  up  the 
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streets,  and  tlie  Imperialist  off^^'^rs  attempted  to  rally 
their  men;  but  the  Scottish  shouts,  "  A  Hepburn!  A  Hep- 
burn!" and  the  sight  of  their  green  scarves  added  to  the 
terror  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  convinced  that  the  terrible 
Green  Brigade  of  the  King  of  Sweden  was  upon  them. 

Hundreds  were  cut  down  after  strikini/  scarce  a  blow 
in  their  defence,  numbers  tied  to  the  walls  and  leapt  over. 
The  panic  communicated  itself  to  the  party  drawn  up  to 
repel  a  sortie.  Hearing  the  yells,  screams,  and  shouts, 
accompanied  by  the  musketry  approaching  from  three 
different  quarters  of  the  town,  while  a  steady  fire  from 
the  castle  indicated  that  the  defenders  there  might  at  any 
moment  sally  out  upon  them,  they  stood  for  a  time 
irresolute;  but  as  the  heads  of  tlie  three  columns  ap- 
proached they  lost  heart,  quitted  their  station,  and  with- 
drew in  a  body  by  a  street  by  which  they  avoided  the 
approach'.ng  columns.  On  arriving  at  the  spot  Malcolm 
found  the  guns  deserted. 

"  The  town  is  won  now,"  he  said.  "  I  will  take  my  post 
here  with  my  men  in  case  the  Austrians  should  rally; 
do  3'ou  with  the  rest  scatter  over  the  town  and  complete 
the  work,  but  bid  them  keep  together  in  parties  of 
twenty." 

The  force  broke  up  and  scattered  through  the  town  in 
their  work  of  venoeance.  House  after  liouse  was  entered 
and  searched,  and  all  who  were  found  there  put  to  the 
sword;  but  by  this  time  most  of  those  who  were  not  too 
drunk  to  fly  had  already  made  for  the  gates. 

In  half  an  hour  not  an  Imperalist  was  left  alive  in  the 
town.    Then  guards  were  placed  at  the  gate  and  breaches, 
and  they  waited  till  morning.     Not  a  sign  of  an  Im- 
perialist was  to  be  seen  on  the  plain,  and  parties  sallying 
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out  found  that  they  had  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder. 
Arms,  accoutrements,  and  portions  of  phinder  lay  scattered 
thickly  about,  and  it  was  clear  that  in  the  belief  that  the 
Swedish  army  was  on  them,  the  Imperialists  had  fled 
panic-«^tricken,  and  were  now  far  away.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  bodies  were  found  in  the  streets  and  houses. 

A  huge  grave  was  dug  o^  tside  the  walls,  and  here  the 
fallen  foes  were  buried.  Only  three  or  four  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  town  were  killed  and  a  score  or  so  wounded 
in  the  whole  affair.  Although  there  was  little  fear  of  a 
return,  as  the  Imperialists  would  probably  continue  theii 
headlong  flight  for  a  long  distance,  and  would  then  march 
with  all  haste  to  rejoin  their  main  army  with  the  news 
tliat  a  strong  Swedish  force  was  at  Mansfeld,  the  count 
set  the  townspeople  at  once  to  repair  the  breaches. 

The  people  were  overjoyed  with  their  success,  and  de- 
lighted at  having  preserved  their  homes  from  destruction, 
for  they  knew  that  the  Imperialists  vrould,  if  unsuccessful 
against  the  castle,  have  given  the  town  to  the  flames  be- 
fore retiring.  The  women  and  children  flocked  down  to 
their  homes  again,  and  although  much  furniture  had  b^^-^n 
destroyed  and  damage  done,  this  was  little  heeded  Wx.^n 
so  much  was  saved. 

All  vied  in  the  expression  of  gratitude  towards  Malcolm 
and  his  Scots,  but  Malcolm  modestly  disclaimed  all  merit, 
saying  that  he  and  his  men  had  scarcely  struck  a  blow. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  the  fighting,"  the  count  said,  "  as  the 
example  which  you  set  the  townsmen,  and  the  spirit 
which  the  presence  of  you  and  your  men  diffused  among 
them.  Besides,  your  counsel  and  support  to  me  have  been 
invaluable;  had  it  not  been  for  you  the  place  would 
probably  have  been  carried  at  the  first  attack,  and  if  not 
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the  townspeople  ■•vould  have  surrendered  when  the  enemy's 
reinforcements  arrivcil;  and  in  that  case,  with  so  small  a 
force  at  my  command  I  could  not  have  hoped  to  defend 
the  castle  successfully  Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  sortie 
which  has  freed  us  of  them  and  saved  the  town  from  de- 
struction was  entirely  yours.  No,  my  friend,  say  what 
you  will  I  feel  that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  -safety 
of  my  wife  and  child,  and  so  long  as  I  live  I  shall  be 
deeply  your  debtor." 

The  following  day  Malcolm  with  his  party  marched 
away.  The  count  had  presented  him  with  a  suit  of  magni- 
ficent armour,  and  the  countess  with  a  gold  chain  of  great 
value.  Handsome  presents  were  also  made  to  Sergeant 
Sinclar. ,  who  was  a  cadet  of  good  family,  and  a  purse  of 
gold  was  given  to  each  of  the  soldiers,  so  in  high  spirits 
the  band  marched  away  over  the  mountains  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  village 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE   BATfLE   OF  BREITENFELD. 

RE  AT  joy  was  manifested  as  Malcolm's  band 
marched  into  the  villao-e  and  it  was  found 
that  they  had  accomplished  the  mission  on 
which  they  went,  had  saved  Mansfeld,  and 
utterly  defeated  the  Imperialists,  and  had  returned  in 
undiminished  numbers,  although  two  or  three  had  received 
wounds  more  or  less  serious,  principally  in  the  first  day's 
fighting.     They  only  remained  one  night  in  the  village. 

On  the  following  morning  the  baggage  was  placed  in 
the  waggons  with  a  store  of  fruit  and  provisions  for  their 
march,  and  after  another  hearty  adieu  the  detachment 
set  out  in  high  spirits.  After  marching  for  two  days  they 
learned  that  the  Swedish  army  had  marched  to  Werben, 
and  that  Tilly's  army  had  followed  it  there. 

After  the  receipt  of  this  news  there  was  no  more  loiter- 
ing; the  marches  were  long  and  severe,  and  after  making 
a  detour  to  avoid  the  Imperialists  the  detachment  entered 
the  royal  camp  v/ithout  having  met  with  any  adventure 
on  the  way.  His  fellow-oflicers  Hocked  round  Malcolm  to 
congratula^^e  him  on  his  safe  return  and  on  his  restored 
health. 
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"  The  change  has  done  wonders  for  you,  Malcolm,"  Nigel 
Gra3me  said.  "  Why,  when  you  marched  out  you  were  a 
band  of  tottering  scarecrows,  and  now  your  detachment 
looks  as  healthy  and  fresh  as  if  they  had  but  yesterday 
left  Scotland;  but  come  in,  the  bugle  has  just  sounded  to 
supper,  and  we  are  only  waiting  for  the  colonel  to  arrive. 
He  is  at  present  in  council  with  the  king  with  Hepburn 
and  some  more.     Ah !  here  he  comes." 

Munro  rode  up  and  leapt  from  his  horse,  and  after 
heartily  greeting  Malcolm  led  the  way  into  the  tent  where 
supper  was  laid  out.  J^'  ilcolm  was  glad  to  see  by  the  faces 
of  his  comrades  that  all  had  shaken  off  the  disease 
which  had  played  such  havoc  among  them  at  Old  Branden- 
burg. 

"Is  there  any  chance  of  a  general  engagement  ?"  he  asked 
Nigel. 

"  Not  at  present,"  Nigel  said.  *'  We  are  expecting  the 
reinforcements  up  in  a  few  days.  As  you  see  we  have  for- 
tified the  camp  too  strongly  for  Tilly  to  venture  to  attack 
us  here.  Only  3'esterday  he  drew  up  his  army  and  offered 
us  battle;  but  the  odds  were  too  great,  and  the  king  will 
not  fioht  till  his  reinforcements  arrive.  Some  of  the  hotter 
spirits  were  sorry  that  he  would  not  accept  Tilly's  invita- 
tion, and  I  own  that  I  rather  gnashed  my  teeth  myself; 
but  I  knew  that  the  kincj  was  right  in  not  riskinjr  the 
whole  cause  rasldy  when  a  few  days  will  put  us  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  Imperialists  on  something  like  equal 
terms.  Is  vhere  any  news,  colonel?"  he  asked,  turning  to 
Munro. 

"No  news  of  importance,"  the  colonel  replied;  ''  but  the 
king  is  rather  puzzled.  A  prisoner  was  taken  to-day — one 
of  Pappenheim's  horsemen — and  he  declares  that  a  force 
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of  horse  and  foot  have  been  defeated  at  Mansfeld  by  a 
Swedish  army  with  heavy  loss.  He  avers  that  he  was 
present  at  the  afi'air,  and  arrived  in  camp  with  the  rest  of 
the  beaten  force  only  yesterday.  We  cannot  make  it  out, 
as  we  know  that  theic  are  no  Swedish  troops  anywhere 
in  that  direction." 

Malcolm  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  to  the  surprise  of 
his  fellow-officers. 

"I  can  explain  the  matter,  colonel,"  he  said.  "It  was 
my  detachment  that  had  the  honour  of  representing  the 
Swedish  army  at  Mansfeld. ' 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Malcolm?"  the  colonel 
asked. 

"Well,  sir,  as  yG\i  know  T  went  with  a  detachment  to 
the  villaoje  whei'C  I  liad  before  been  well  ti-eated,  and 
had  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  people  by  teaching  them 
how  to  destroy  a  party  of  marauders.  After  having  been 
there  for  a  month  I  was  on  the  point  of  marching,  for 
the  men  were  all  perfectly  restored  to  health;  and  indeed 
1  know  I  ouoht  to  have  returned  sooner,  sceino-  that  the 
men  were  fit  for  service;  but  as  I  thought  you  were  still 
at  Old  Brandenburg,  and  could  well  dispense  with  our 
services,  I  lingered  on  to  the  last.  But  just  as  I  was  about 
to  march  the  news  came  that  a  party  of  Imperialist  horse, 
three  hundred  strong,  was  about  to  attack  Mansfeld,  a  place 
of  whose  existence  I  had  never  heard;  but  hearing  that 
its  count  was  a  staunch  Protestant,  and  that  the  inhabi- 
tants intended  to  make  a  stout  defence,  I  thought  that 
I  could  not  be  doing  wrong  in  the  service  of  the  king  by 
marching  to  aid  them,  the  place  being  but  twenty-four 
miles  away  across  the  hills.  We  got  there  in  time,  and 
aided  the  townspeople  to  repulse  the  first  assault.     After 
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two  days  they  brought  up  a  reinforcement  of  four  hun- 
dred infantry  and  some  cannon.  As  the  place  is  a  small 
one,  with  but  about  two  hunch'ed  and  fii'ty  fighting  men 
of  all  ages,  we  deemed  it  impossible  to  defend  the  town, 
and  while  they  were  breaching  the  walls  fell  back  to  the 
castle.  The  Imperialists  occupied  it  at  surset,  and  at 
night,  leaving  a  party  to  hold  the  castle,  we  sallied  out 
from  the  other  side,  and  marching  round,  entered  by  the 
breaches,  and,  raising  the  Swedish  war-cry,  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  who  were  for  the  most  part  too  drunk  to  otler 
any  serious  resistance.  We  icilled  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them,  and  the  rest  fled  in  terror,  thinking  they  had 
the  whole  iJwedi&li  army  upon  them.  The  next  day  I 
started  on  my  march  back  here,  and  though  we  have  not 
spared  speed,  it  seems  that  the  Imperialists  have  arrived 
before  us." 

A  burst  of  laughter  and  applause  greeted  the  solution 
of  the  mystery. 

"  You  have  done  well,  sir,"  Munro  said  cordially,  **  and 
have  rendered  a  great  service  not  only  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Imperialists,  but  in  its  consequences  here,  for  the  pris- 
oner said  that  last  night  live  thousand  men  n'cre  marched 
away  from  Tilly's  army  to  observe  and  make  head  against 
this  supposed  Swedish  force  advancing  from  the  east. 
When  I  have  done  my  meal  I  will  go  over  to  the  king 
with  the  news,  for  his  majesty  is  greatly  puzzled,  espe- 
cially as  the  prisoner  declared  that  he  himself  had  seen 
the  Scots  of  the  Green  Brigade  in  the  van  of  the  column, 
and  had  heard  the  war-cry,  'A  Hepburn!  A  Hepburn!' 

"  Hepburn  himself  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of 
it,  and  was  half  inclined  to  believe  that  this  avenging 
force  was  led  by  the  ghosts  of  those  who  had  been  slain 
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at  New  Bramlenburfr.  Whenever  we  can't  account  for  a 
tliini^,  wo  Scots  are  inclined  to  believe  it's  supernatiu-al. 

"  Now  tell  nie  more  about  the  aHair,  ^lalcolni.  l)y  the 
way  do  you  know  tliat  you  ai'e  a  lieutenant  now?  l^oor 
Foulis  died  of  the  fever  a  few  days  after  you  left  us,  an«l 
as  the  kinj^  had  himself  ordered  that  you  were  t'>  have 
the  next  vacancy,  1  of  course  appointed  you  at  once.  We 
must  drink  to-nitilit  to  your  ))r(jmotion." 

Malcolm  now  rehited  fully  the  incidents  of  the  siege. 

"By  my  faith,  Malcolm  Cr.'eme,"Munro  said  when  he  had 
finished,  "you  are  as  lucky  as  you  are  brave.  Mansfeld  is 
a  powerful  nobleman,  and  has  large  possessions  in  various 
parts  of  Germany  and  nuich  influence,  and  the  king  will 
be  grateful  that  you  have  tlius  rendered  him  such  effec- 
tive assistance  and  so  bound  him  to  our  cause.  I  bel'  o 
he  has  no  chihbon." 

"He  has  a  daughter,"  Malcolm  said,  "a  pretty  little 
miid  some  fourteeji  years  old." 

"  In  faith,  Malcolm,  'tis  a  pity  that  you  and  she  are  not 
some  four  or  five  years  older.  What  a  match  it  would  be 
for  you,  the  heiress  of  Mansfeld;  she  would  be  a  catch 
indeed!  Well,  there's  time  enough  yet,  my  lad,  for  there 
is  no  saying  how  long  this  war  will  last." 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  and  the  colonel  continued: 

"Malcolm  has  the  gi'ace  to  colour,  which  I  am  afraid 
the  rest  of  us  have  lost  long  ago.  Never  n)ind,  Malcolm, 
there  are  plenty  of  Scotch  cadets  have  mended  their 
fortune  bv  means  of  a  rich  heiress  before  now,  a.nd  I 
hope  thei'e  will  be  many  more.  I  am  on  the  look-out 
for  a  wealthy  3'ou ng  countess  myself,  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  one  here  who  would  not  lay  aside  his  armour 
and  sword  on  such  inducement.     And  now,  gentlemen, 
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as  we  liiive  all  finished,  I  will  leave  yoii  to  your  wine 
while  I  iro  hci-oss  with  our  vounLT  lieutenant  to  the 
king.  I  l^u^^t  tell  him  to-ni^ht,  or  he  will  not  sleep  with 
wondering  over  tlje  nij-ster/.  We  will  be  lack  anon 
and  will  I. roach  a  cask  of  that  famous  wine  we  picked 
up  the  other  day,  iji  honour  of  Malcolm  Grjvme's  promo- 
tion." 

Sir  John  Hepburn  was  dining  with  Custavus,  and  tlie 
meal  was  just  concluded  when  Colonel  Munro  was  an- 
nounced. 

"Well,  my  brave  Munro,  what  is  it?"  the  king  said 
heartilj',  "and  wliouj  have  you  here?  The  young  officer 
who  escaped  from  New  Brandenbuig  and  Tilly,  unless 
I  am  mistaken." 

"It  is,  sir,  but  I  have  to  introduce  him  in  a  new  char- 
acter to-night,  as  the  leader  of  j'our  majesty's  army  who 
have  defeated  the  Imperialists  at  Mansfeld." 

"Say  you  so?"  exclaimed  the  king.  "Then,  though  I 
understand  you  not,  we  shall  hear  a  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery which  has  been  puzzling  us.  Sit  down,  young  sir; 
fill  yourself  a  flagon  of  wine,  and  expound  this  riddle 
to  us." 

Malcolm  repeated  the  narrative  as  he  had  told  it 
to  his  colonel,  and  the  king  expressed  his  warm  satis- 
faction. 

"  You  will  make  a  great  leader  some  day  if  you  c^.o  not 
get  killed  in  one  of  these  adventures,  young  sir.  Bravery 
seems  to  be  a  common  gift  of  the  men  of  your  nation; 
but  you  seem  to  unite  with  it  a  surprising  prudence  and 
sagacity,  and,  moreover,  this  march  of  yours  to  Mans- 
feld shows  that  you  do  not  fear  taking  responsibility, 
which  is  a  high  and  rare  quality.     You  have  done  good 
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service  to  the  cause,  and  I  thank  yoy,  and  shall  keep  my 
eye  upon  you  in  the  future." 

The  next  day  Malcohn  went  round  the  camp,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  exten;a\'e  works  wJiich  had  been  erected. 
Strong  rani2:)arts  and  redoubts  liad  been  thrown  up  round 
it,  faced  with  stone,  and  mounted  with  150  pieces  of 
cannon.  In  the  centre  stood  an  inner  entrenchment 
with  earthworks  and  a  deep  fosse.  In  tliis  stood  the 
tents  of  the  king  and  those  of  liis  principal  officers.  The 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  had,  Malcolm  heard,  arrived  and 
gone.  He  had  lost  on  the  march  many  of  the  soldiers 
he  had  enlisted  in  Enii'land,  who  had  died  from  eatinor 
German  bread,  which  was  heavier,  darker  coloured,  and 
more  sour  than  that  of  their  own  country.  This,  however, 
did  not  disagree  with  the  Scotch,  who  were  accustomed 
to  black  bread. 

"I  wonder,"  Malcohn  said  to  Nigel  Gra3me,  "that  when 
the  king  has  in  face  of  him  a  force  so  superior  to  his  ow^n 
he  should  have  sent  away  on  detached  service  the  four 
splendid  regiments  which  the}'  say  the  marquis  brought." 

"Well,  the  fact  was,"  Nigel  said  laughing,  "Hamilton 
was  altogether  too  grand  for  us  here.  We  all  felt  small 
and  mean  so  kng  as  he  remained.  Gustavus  himself, 
who  is  as  simple  in  his  tastes  as  any  oflicer  in  the  army, 
and  who  keeps  up  no  ostentatious  show,  was  thrown  into 
the  shade  hy  his  visitor.  Why,  had  he  been  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  or  the  King  of  France  he  could  not 
have  made  a  braver  show.  His  table  was  equipped  and 
furnished  with  magnificence;  his  carriages  would  have 
created  a  sensation  in  Paris;  the  liveries  of  his  atten- 
dants were  more  splendid  than  the  uniforms  of  generals; 
he   had    forty   gentlemen    as   escjuires   and    pages,    and 
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200  yeomen,  splendidly  mounted  and  armed,  rode  with 
him  as  his  body-guard. 

"Altogether  he  was  oppressive;  but  the  Hamiltons 
have  ever  been  fond  of  show  and  finery.  So  Gustavus 
has  sent  him  and  his  troops  away  to  guard  the  passages 
of  the  Oder  and  to  cover  our  retreat  should  we  be  forced 
to  fall  back." 

Tilly,  finding  that  the  position  of  Gustavus  was  too 
strong  to  be  forced,  retiied  to  Wolmirstadt,  whence  he 
summoned  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  admit  his  army  into 
his  country,  and  either  to  disband  the  Saxon  army  or  to 
unite  it  to  his  own.  Hitherto  the  elector  had  held  aloof 
from  Gustavus,  whom  he  regarded  with  jealousy  and  dis- 
like, and  had  stood  by  inactive  although  the  slightest 
movement  of  his  army  would  have  saved  Magdeburg. 
To  disband  his  troops,  however,  and  to  hand  over  his 
fortresses  to  Tilly,  would  be  equivalent  to  giving  up  his 
dominions  to  the  enemy;  rather  than  do  this  he  deter- 
mined to  join  Gustavus,  and  having  despatclied  Arnheim 
to  treat  with  the  King  of  Sweden  for  alliance,  he  sent 
a  point-blank  refusal  to  Tilly. 

1'he  Imperialist  general  at  once  marched  towards 
Leipzig,  devastating  the  country  as  he  advanced.  Terms 
were  soon  arranged  between  the  elector  and  Gustavus, 
and  on  the  Sd  of  September,  1031,  the  Swedish  army 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  the  next  day  joined  the  Saxon  army 
at  Torgau.  By  this  time  Tilly  was  in  front  of  Leipzig,  and 
immediately  on  his  arrival  burned  to  tlie  ground  Halle, 
a  suburb  lying  beyond  the  wall,  and  then  sunmioncd  the 
city  to  surrender. 

Alarmed  at  the  si*]rht  of  the  conflan^ration  of  Halle,  and 
with  the  fate  of  Magdeburg  in  their  minds,  the  citizens 
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of  Leipzig  opened  their  gates  at  once  on  promise  of  fair 
treatment.  The  news  of  this  speedy  surrender  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  allies,  who,  however,  after  a  council  of 
war,  determined  at  once  to  march  forward  against  the 
city,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  Imperialists  on  the  plain 
around  it. 

Leipzig  stands  on  a  wide  plain  which  is  called  the 
plain  of  Brei tenfold,  and  the  battle  which  was  about  to 
commence  there  has  been  called  by  the  Germans  the 
battle  of  Bieitenfeld,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  even 
greater  struggles  which  have  since  taken  place  under  the 
walls  of  Leipzig. 

The  bagijfage  had  all  been  left  behind,  and  the  Swedish 
army  lay  jown  as  they  stood.  The  king  occupied  his 
travelling  coach,  and  passed  the  night  chatting  with  Sir 
John  Hepburn,  Marshal  Horn,  Sir  John  Banner,  Baron 
TeufFel,  who  commanded  the  guaids,  and  other  leaders. 
The  lines  of  red  fires  which  marked  Tilly's  position  on  the 
slope  of  a  gentle  eminence  to  the  south-west  were  plainly 
to  be  seen.  The  day  broke  dull  and  misty  on  the  7th  of 
September,  and  as  the  light  fog  gradually  rose  the  troops 
formed  up  for  battle. 

Prayers  were  said  in  front  of  every  regiment,  and  the 
army  then  moved  forward.  Two  Scottish  brigades  had 
the  places  of  honour  in  the  van,  where  the  regiments  of 
Sir  James  Eamsay,  the  Laird  of  Foulis,  and  Sir  John 
Hamilton  were  posted,  while  Hepburn's  Green  Brigade 
formed  part  of  the  reserve — a  force  composed  of  the  best 
troops  of  the  army,  as  on  them  the  fate  of  the  battle 
frequently  depends.  The  Swedish  cavalry  were  com- 
manded by  Field-marshal  Horn,  General  Banner,  and 
Lieutenant-general  Bauditzen  _    !„ 
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The  king  and  Baron  Teuflfel  led  the  main  body  of 
infantry;  the  King  of  Saxony  commanded  the  Saxons, 
who  were  on  the  Swedish  left.  The  armies  were  not 
very  unequal'in  numbers,  the  allies  numbering  35,000,  of 
whom  the  Swedes  and  Scots  counted  20,000,  the  Saxons 
15,C00.  The  Imperialists  numbered  about  40,000.  Tilly 
was  fighting  unwillingly,  for  he  had  wished  to  await  the 
arrival  from  Italy  of  12,000  veterans  under  General 
Altringer,  and  who  were  within  a  few  days'  march;  but 
he  had  been  induced,  against  his  own  better  judgment,  by 
the  urgency  of  Pappenheim,  Furstenberg,  and  the  younger 
generals,  to  quit  the  unassailable  post  he  had  taken  up  in 
front  of  Leipzig,  and  to  move  out  on  to  the  plain  or 
Breitenfeld  to  accept  the  battle  which  the  Swedes  offered. 

A  short  distance  in  his  front  was  the  village  of  Podel- 
witz.  Behind  his  position  were  two  elevations,  on  which 
he  placed  his  guns,  forty  in  number.  In  rear  of  these  ele- 
vations was  a  very  thick  wood.  The  Imperialist  right  was 
commanded  by  Furstenberp-  the  left  by  Pappenheim,  the 
centre  by  Tilly  himself,  Although  he  had  yielded  to  his 
generals  so  far  as  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  plain,  Tilly 
was  resolved,  if  possible,  not  to  light  until  th*  irrival  of 
the  reinforcements;  but  the  rashness  of  Pappenheim 
brought  on  a  battle.  To  approach  the  Austrian  position 
the  Swedes  had  to  cross  the  little  river  Loder,  and 
Pappenheim  asked  permission  of  Tilly  to  charge  them  as 
they  did  so.  Tilly  consented  on  condition  that  he  only 
charo-ed  with  two  thousand  horse  and  did  not  brino^  on  a 
general  engagement.  Accordingly,  as  the  Scottish  brigade 
under  Sir  James  Ramsay  crossed  the  Loder,  Pappenheim 
swept  down  upon  them. 

The   Scots   stood   firm,   and   with   pike   and   musket 
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repelled  the  attack;  and  after  hard  fighting  Pappenheim 
was  obliged  to  fall  back,  setting  fire  as  he  retired  to  the 
vilhige  of  Podelwitz.  The  smoke  of  the  burning  village 
tlril'ted  across  the  plain,  and  was  useful  to  the  Swedes,  as 
under  its  cover  the  entire  army  passed  the  Loder,  and 
formed  up  ready  for  battle  facing  the  Imperialists'  posi- 
tion, the  movement  being  executed  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  the  Austrian  batteries  on  the  hills. 

The  Swedish  order  of  battle  was  diflferent  from  that  of 
the  Imperialists.  The  latter  had  their  cavalry  massed 
together  in  one  heavy,  compact  body,  while  the  Swedish 
regiments  of  horse  were  placed  alternately  with  the 
various  regimonts  or  brigades  of  infantry.  The  Swedish 
centre  was  composed  of  four  brigades  of  p'kemen.  Guns 
were  behind  the  first  line,  as  were  the  cavalry  supporting 
the  pikemen.  The  regiments  of  musketeers  were  placed 
at  intervals  among  the  brigades  of  pikemen. 

Pappenheim  on  his  return  to  the  camp  ordered  up  the 
whole  of  his  cavalry,  and  charged  down  with  fury  upon 
the  Swedes,  while  at  the  same  moment  Furstenberg 
dashed  with  seven  regiments  of  cavalry  on  the  Saxons. 
Between  these  and  the  Swedes  there  was  a  slight  inter- 
val, for  Gustavus  had  doubts  of  the  steadiness  of  his 
allies,  and  was  anxious  that  in  case  of  their  defeat  his 
own  troops  should  not  be  thrown  into  confusion.  The 
result  justified  his  anticipations. 

Attacked  with  fury  on  their  flank  by  Furstenberg's 
horse,  while  his  infantry  and  artillery  poured  a  direct 
fire  into  their  front,  the  Saxons  at  once  gave  way. 
Their  elector  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  flight, 
and,  turning  his  horse,  galloped  without  drawing  rein  to 
Torgau,  and  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  commencement 
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of  the  fififht  the  whole  of  the  Saxons  were  in  utter  rout, 
hotly  pursued  by  Furstenberg's  cavalry. 

Tilly  now  deemed  the  victory  certain,  for  nearly  half 
of  his  opponents  were  disposed  of,  and  he  outnumbered 
the  remainder  by  two  to  one;  but  while  Furstenberg 
had  gained  so  complete  a  victory  over  the  Saxons,  Pap- 
penheim,  who  had  charged  the  Swedish  centre,  had  met 
v/ith  a  very  different  reception. 

In  vain  he  tried  to  break  through  the  Swedish  spears. 
The  wind  was  blowing  full  in  the  faces  of  the  pikcmen, 
and  the  clouds  oi  smoke  and  dust  which  rolled  down 
upon  them  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  see  the 
heavy  columns  of  horse  until  they  fell  upon  them  like  an 
avalanche,  yet  with  perfect  steadiness  they  withstood  the 
attacks. 

Seven  times  Pappenheim  renewed  his  charge;  seven 
times  he  fell  back  broken  and  disordered. 

As  he  drew  oft'  for  the  last  time  Gustavus,  seeing  the 
rout  of  the  Saxons,  and  knowing  that  he  would  have 
the  whole  of  Tilly's  force  upon  him  in  a  few  minutes, 
determined  to  rid  himself  altogether  of  Pappenheim,  and 
launched  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  upon  the  retreading 
squadrons  with  overwhelming  effect.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour's  fighting  Tilly  had  disposed  of  the  Saxons, 
and  Gustavus  had  driven  Pappenheim's  horse  from  the 
field. 

Three  of  the  Scottish  regiments  were  sent  from  the 
centre  to  strengthen  Horn  on  the  left  flank,  which  was 
now  exposed  by  the  flight  of  the  Saxons.  Scarcely  had 
the  Scottish  musketeers  taken  their  position  when  Fur- 
stenberg's horse  returned  triumphant  from  their  pur- 
suit of  the  Saxons,  and  at  once  fell  upon  Horn's  pike- 
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men.  These,  however,  stood  as  firmly  as  their  comrades 
in  the  centre  had  done;  and  the  Scottisli  musketeers,  six 
deep,  the  three  front  ranks  kneeling,  the  three  in  rear 
standing,  poured  such  heavy  volleys  into  the  horsemen 
that  these  fell  back  in  disorder;  the  more  confused  per- 
haps, since  volley  firing  was  at  that  time  peculiar  to  the 
Swedish  army,  and  the  crashes  of  musketry  were  new  to 
the  Imperialists. 

As  the  cavalry  fell  back  in  disorder,  Gustavus  led  his 
horse,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  Pappen- 
heiin,  against  them.  The  shock  was  irresistible,  and 
Furstenbero's  horse  were  driven  headionc:  from  the 
field.  But  the  Imperialist  infantry,  led  by  Tilly  himself, 
were  now  close  at  hand,  and  the  roar  of  musketry  along 
the  whole  line  was  tremendous,  while  the  artillery  on 
both  sides  played  unceasingly. 

Just  as  the  battle  was  at  the  hottest  the  Swedish 
reserve  came  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  first  line,  and 
Sir  John  Hepburn  led  the  Green  Brigade  through  the 
intervals  of  the  Swedish  reoiments  into  action.  Lord 
Reay's  regiment  was  in  front,  and  ]\Iunro,  leading  it  on, 
advanced  against  the  solid  Imperialist  columns,  pouring 
heavy  volleys  into  them.  When  close  at  hand  the  pike- 
men  passed  through  the  intervals  of  the  musketeers  and 
charged  furiously  with  levelled  pikes,  the  musketeers  fol- 
lowing them  with  clubbed  weapons. 

The  gaps  formed  by  the  losses  of  the  regiment  at  New 
Brandenburg  and  theother  engagements  had  been  filled  up, 
and  two  thousand  strong  they  fell  upon  the  Imperialists. 
For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  tremendous  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  but  the  valour  and  strength  of  the  Scotch  pre- 
vailed, and  the  regiment  was  the  first  to  burst  its  way 
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through  the  ranks  of  the  Imperialists,  and  then  pressed  on 
to  attack  tlie  trenches  behind, held  by  the  Walloon  infantry. 

While  the  battle  was  raging  in  the  plain  the  Swedish 
cavalry,  after  driving  away  Fnrstenberg's  horse,  swept 
round  and  charged  the  eminence  in  the  rear  of  the 
Imperialists,  cutting  down  the  artillerymen  and  capturing 
the  cannon  there. 

These  were  at  once  turned  upon  the  masses  of  Imperial- 
ist infantry,  who  thus,  taken  between  two  fires — pressed 
hotly  by  the  pikemen  in  front,  mown  down  by  the 
cannon  in  their  rear — lost  heart  and  fled  precipitately,  four 
regiments  alone,  the  veterans  of  Furstenberg's  infantry, 
holding  together  and  cutting  their  way  through  to  the 
woods  in  the  rear  of  their  position. 

Tile  slauorhter  would  have  been  even  oreater  than  it 
was,  had  not  the  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  been  so  thick 
that  the  Swedes  were  unable  to  see  ten  ^'^ards  in  front  of 
them.  The  pursuit  was  taken  up  by  their  cavalry,  who 
pressed  the  flying  Imperialists  until  nightfall.  So  com- 
plete was  the  defeat  that  Tilly,  who  was  badly  wounded, 
could  only  muster  GOO  men  to  accompany  him  in  his 
retreat,  and  Ppt  enheiin  could  get  together  but  1400  of 
his  horsemen  Seven  thousand  of  the  Imperialist?  were 
killed,  5000  were  wounded  or  taken  prisoners.  The 
Swedes  lost  but  700  men,  the  Saxons  about  2000. 

The  Swedes  that  night  occupied  the  Imperial  tents, 
making  great  bonfires  of  the  broken  waggons,  pikes,  and 
stockades.  A  hundred  standards  were  taken.  Tilly  had 
fouglit  throughout  the  battle  with  desperate  valour.  He 
was  ever  in  the  van  of  his  infantry,  and  three  times  was 
wounded  by  bullets  and  once  taken  prisoner,  and  only 
rescued  after  a  desperate  conflict.  ..   -  -  - 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  day  Cronenbcrg  with  GOO 
Walloon  cavalry  threw  themselves  around  him  and  bore 
him  from  the  Held.  The  fierce  old  soldier  is  said  to  have 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  on  beholding  the  slaughter 
and  defeat  of  his  infantry.  Hitherto  he  had  been  in- 
vincible, this  beinof  the  first  defeat  he  had  suffered  in  the 
course  of  his  long  military  career.  Great  stores  of  pro- 
vision and  wine  had  been  captured,  and  the  night  was 
spent  in  feasting  in  the  Swedish  camp. 

The  next  morning  the  Elector  of  Saxony  rode  on  to  the 
field  to  congratulate  Gustavus  on  his  /ictory.  The  latter 
was  pf  .itic  enough  to  receive  him  with  great  courtesy 
and  to  thank  him  for  the  services  the  Saxons  had  ren- 
dered. He  intrusted  to  the  elector  the  task  of  recapturing 
Leipzig,  while  he  marched  against  Merseburg,  which  he 
captured  with  its  garrison  of  five  hundred  men. 

After  two  or  three  assaults  had  been  made  on  Leipzig 
the  garrison  capitulated  to  the  Saxons,  and  on  the  11th 
of  September  the  army  was  drawn  up  and  reviewed  by 
Gustavus.  When  the  king  arrived  opposite  the  Green 
Brigade  he  dismounted  and  made  the  soldiers  an  ad- 
dress, thanking  them  for  their  great  share  in  winning  the 
battle  of  Leii)zig. 

Many  of  the  Scottish  officers  were  promoted,  Munro 
being  made  a  full  colonel,  and  many  others  advanced  a 
step  in  rank.  The  Scottish  brigade  responded  to  the 
address  of  the  gallant  king  with  hearty  cheers.  Gus- 
tavus was  indeed  beloved  as  well  as  admired  by  his  sol- 
diers. Fearless  himself  rf  damper,  he  ever  recoo-nized 
bravery  in  others,  arrl  was  ready  to  take  his  full  share 
of  every  hardship  as  well  as  every  peril. 

He  had  ever  a  word  of  commendation  and  encourttcfe- 
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ment  for  his  troops,  and  was  re-arded  bv  ih.rr. 
comrade  as  well  as  a  l,.»,I„..     t      "    ''™,  "V  them  as  a 

rather  stout  h     face  i,  h       "  ^"'T  ^'  ^'"^^  *»"  «d 

his  forehead  1  fty  "rhair  "  T'"'  '',"  """P'"'""  ^"-' 

penetrating,  his  ^i,e:i?:::d,:;td-  l^air  'T  hi 

an  a.r  of  majesty  which  enabled  hi.„       I  JLs  his  soT 

vZ  "1  ^™'  °^  '^'^'^^^f"'  fa.niliarity  w  tho ut  in  n 
.slightest  degree  diminishing  their  resrl.f        .  ^ 

for  him  as  their  monarch    °  '^       """^  reverence 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   PASSAGE   OF   THE   RHINE. 

SUPPOSE,"  Nigel  Grreme  said,  as  the  oflicers 
of  tlie  regiment  assembled  in  one  of  the 
Imperialist  tents  on  the  night  after  the 
hattle  of  Leipzig,  "  we  shall  at  once  press 
forward  to  Vienna;"  and  such  was  tlie  general  opinion 
throughout  the  Swedish  army;  hut  such  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  Gustavnis.  Un<Jouhtedly  the  temptation  to 
press  forward  and  dictate  peace  in  Vienna  was  strong, 
but  the  difficulties  and  disadvantagt.s  of  suJi  a  step  were 
many.  He  had  but  20,000  men,  for  the  Saxons  could  not 
be  reckoned  upon;  and  indeed  it  was  probable  that  their 
elector,  whose  jealousy  and  dislike  of  Custavus  would 
undoubtedly  be  heightened  l)y  tlie  events  of  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld,  would  prove  himself  to  be  a  more  than  doubt- 
ful ally  were  the  Swedish  army  to  remove  to  a  distance. 

Tilly  would  soon  rally  his  fugitives,  and,  reinforced  by 
the  numerous  Imperialist  garrisons  from  the  towns,  would 
be  able  to  overrun  Noi'th  German}^  in  his  absence,  and  to 
force  the  Saxons  to  join  him  even  if  the  elector  were  un- 
willins:  to  do  so.  Thus  the  little  Sweilish  force  would  be 
isolated  in  the  heart  of  Germany;  and  should  Ferdinand 
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abandon  Vienna  at  his  approach  and  altogether  refuse  to 
treat  with  hiui — which  his  obstinacy  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion when  in  the  very  han'ls  of  his  enemy  rendered  prob- 
able— the  Swedes  would  lind  themselves  in  a  desperate 
position,  isolated  and  alone  in  tlie  midst  of  enemies. 

There  wc  another  consideration.  An  Imperialist  diet 
was  at  that  moment  sittino-  at  Frankfort,  and  Ferdinand 
was  using  all  his  iniiuence  to  compel  the  various  princes 
and  representatives  of  the  free  cities  to  submit  to  him. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Gustavus  should 
strengthen  his  friends  and  overawe  the  waverers  by  the 
approach  of  his  army  Hitherto  Franconia  and  the  Rhine 
provinces  had  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Im- 
perialists, and  it  was  needful  that  a  counterbalancing 
influence  should  be  exerted.  These  considerations  in- 
duced Gustavus  to  abandon  the  tempting  idea  of  a  march 
upon  Vienna.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  charged  with 
carrying  the  war  into  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  the  Electors  of 
Hesse  a,nd  Hesse-Cassel  were  to  maintain  Lower  Saxony 
and  Westphalia,  and  the  Swedish  army  turned  its  face 
towards  the  Rhine. 

On  the  2Cth  of  September  it  arrived  before  Erfurt,  an 
important  fortified  town  on  the  Gera,  which  surrendered 
at  discretion,  Gustavus  granted  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  Catholics,  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  nominated  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar 
to  be  governor  of  the  district  and  of  the  province  of 
Thllringen,  and  the  Count  of  Lowenstein  to  be  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  which  cc)nsisted  of  Colonel  Foulis's 
Scottish  reoiment,  l')00  stroni;. 

Travelling  by  different  routes  in  two  columns  the  army 
marched  to  Wiirtzburg,  the  capital  of  Franconia,  a  rich 
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and  populous  city,  the  Imperialist  garrison  having  with- 
drawn to  the  strong  castle  of  Marionburg,  on  a  lofty 
eminence  overlooking  the  town,  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  the  river  Maine.  The  cathedral  at  Wurtzburg  is 
dedicated  to  a  Scottish  saint,  St.  Kilian,  a  bishop  who, 
with  two  priests'  came  from  Scotland  in  the  year  088  to 
convert  the  heathen  of  Franconla.  They  baptized  many 
at  Wurtzburg,  among  them  Gospert,  the  duke  of  that 
country.  This  leader  was  married  to  Ceilana,  the  widow 
of  his  brother;  and  Kilian  urging  upon  him  that  such  a 
marriage  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Christian  church, 
the  duke  promised  to  separate  from  her.  Geilana  had 
not,  like  her  lord,  accepted  Christianity,  and,  furious  at 
this  interference  of  Kilian,  she  seized  the  opportunity 
when  the  latter  had  gone  with  his  followers  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  pagan  Saxons  to  have  Kilian  and  his 
two  companions  murdered. 

The  cathedral  was  naturally  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  Scotch  soldiers  in  the  time  of  Gustavus,  and  there 
was  an  animated  argument  in  the  quarters  of  the  officers 
of  Munro's  reoiment  on  the  ni<jht  of  their  arrival  as  to 
whether  St.  Kilian  had  done  well  or  otherwise  in  insis- 
ting upon  his  new  convert  repudiating  his  wife.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  was  against  the  saint,  the  colonel 
summing  up  the  question. 

"In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "Kilian  was  a  fool.  Here 
was  no  less  a  matter  at  stake  than  the  conversion  of  a 
whole  nation,  or  at  least  of  a  great  tribe  of  heathens,  and 
Kilian  imperilled  it  all  on  a  question  of  minor  impor- 
tance; for  in  the  first  place,  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
always  held  that  the  pope  could  grant  permission  for 
marriage  within  interdicted  degrees;  in  the  second  place, 
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the  marriage  had  taken  place  before  the  conversion  of  the 
duke  to  Christianity,  and  they  were  therefore  innocently 
and  without  thought  of  harm  hona-Jide  man  and  wife. 
Lastly,  J[\e  Church  of  Rome  is  opposed  to  divorce;  and 
Kilian  might  in  any  case  have  put  up  with  this  small  sin, 
if  sin  it  were,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  souls  of  thou- 
sands of  pagans.  My  opinion  is  that  St.  Kilian  richly 
deserved  the  fate  which  befel  him.  And  now  to  a  subject 
nmch  more  interesting  to  us — viz.  the  capture  of  Marien- 
burg. 

"  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  it  is  going  to  be  a  warm  business; 
the  castle  isconsidered  inipregnable,and  is  strong  by  nature 
as  well  as  art,  and  Captain  Keller  is  said  to  be  a  stout 
and  brave  soldier.  He  has  1000  men  in  the  garrison,  and 
all  the  monks  who  were  in  the  town  have  gone  up  and 
turned  soldiers.  But  if  the  task  is  a  hard  one  the  reward 
will  be  vich;  for  as  the  Imperialists  believe  the  place 
cannot  be  taken,  the  treasures  of  all  the  country  round 
are  stored  up  ther^.  And  I  can  tell  you  more,  in  the 
celliirs  are  sixty  gigantic  tuns  of  stone,  the  smallest  of 
which  holds  twenty-tive  waggon-loads  of  wine,  and  they 
say  some  of  it  is  a  hundred  years  old  With  glory  and 
treasure  and  good  wine  to  be  w^on  we  will  outdo  our- 
selves to-morrow;  and  you  raay  be  sure  that  the  brunt 
of  the  affair  will  fall  upon  the  Scots." 

"  Well,  there  is  one  satisfaction,"  said  Nigel  Graeme — 
who  after  Leipzig  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
maior — "if  we  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  tiohtinf]f,  we 
shall  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  plunder  and  wine." 

"For  shame,  GriX3me!     You  say  notliing  of  the  glory." 

"Ah!  well,"  GnJL'me  lauglicd,  "  we  have  already  had  so 
large  share  of  that,  that  I  for  one  could  do  witliuut  win- 
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ning  any  more  just  at  present.  It's  a  dear  commodity  to 
purchase,  and  neither  fills  our  belly  nor  our  pockets." 

"For  shame,  Graeme!  for  shame!"  Munro  said  laughing. 
"  It  is  a  scandal  that  such  sentiments  should  be  whispered 
in  the  Scottish  brigade;  o.nd  now  to  bed,  gentlemen,  for 
we  shall  have,  methinks,  a  busy  day  to-morrow." 

Sir  James  Ramsay  was  appointed  to  command  the 
assault.  The  river  Maine  had  to  be  crossed,  and  he  sent 
off  Lieutenant  Robert  Ramsay  of  his  own  regiment  to  ob- 
tain boats  from  the  peasantry.  The  disguise  in  which  he 
went  was  seen  through.,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
carried  to  the  castle,  A  few  boats  were,  however,  ob- 
tained by  the  Swedes. 

The  river  is  here  300  yards  wide,  and  the  central 
arch  of  the  bridge  had  been  blown  up  by  the  Imperialists, 
a  single  plank  remaining  across  the  chasm  over  the  river 
48  feet  below.  The  bridge  was  swept  by  the  heaviest 
cannon  in  tlie  fortress,  nnd  a  passage  appeared  well-nigh 
hopeless.  On  tlie  afternoon  of  the  oth  of  October  the 
party  prepared  to  pass,  some  in  boats,  others  by  the 
bridge.  A  tremendous  tire  was  opened  by  the  Imperialists 
from  cannon  and  musketry,  sweeping  the  bridge  with  a 
storm  of  missiles  and  lashing  the  river  to  foam  around  the 
boats.  The  soldiers  in  these  returned  the  fire  with  their 
muskets,  and  the  smoke  served  as  a  cover  to  conceal  them 
from  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime  Major  Both  well  of  Ramsay's  regiment 
led  a  company  across  the  bridge.  Those,  in  si:)ite  of  the  fire, 
crossed  the  plank  over  the  broken  arch  and  reached  the 
head  of  the  bridge,  from  whence  they  kept  up  so  heavy  a 
fire  upon  the  gunnei's  and  musketeers  in  the  lower  works 
by  the  river  that  they  forced  them  to  quit  their  posts, 
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Alia  so  enabled  Sir  James  Ramsay  and  Sir  John  Hamilton 
to  effect  a  landing.  Major  Botliwell,  his  brother,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  followers  we/e,  however,  slain  by  the 
Imperialists'  fire  from  abuve.  The  commandant  of  the 
castle  now  sallied  out  and  endeavoured  to  recapture  the 
works  by  the  water,  but  tlu>  Scotch  icpelled  tlie  attack 
and  drove  the  enemy  up  the  hill  to  tlie  castle  again.  The 
Scottish  troops  having  tlui;;  cilectcd  a  lodgment  across 
the  river,  and  being  protected  by  the  rocks  from  the 
enemy's  fire,  lay  down  for  the  night  in  the  position  they 
had  won. 

Gustavus  during  the  night  caused  planks  to  be  thrown 
across  the  broken  bi'idge  and  prepared  to  assault  at  day- 
break. Just  as  morning  was  brtaking,  a  Swedish  officer 
with  seven  men  climbed  up  the  hill  to  re  conn:,  lire  *,he 
castle,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  drawbridge  was 
down,  but  a  guard  of  200  n;cn  v.  ere  stationed  at  the  gate. 
He  was  at  once  challenged,  and,  shouting  "Sweden!" 
sprang  with  his  men  on  to  the  end  of  the  drawbridge. 
The  Imperialists  tried  in  vain  to  raise  it;  before  they 
could  succeed  some  companions  of  the  Swedes  ran  up, 
and,  driving  in  the  guard,  took  possession  of  the  outer 
court. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  Ramsay's  and  Hamilton's 
refjiments  commenced  their  ashault  on  a  strong:  outwork 
of  the  castle,  which,  after  two  hours'  desperate  fighting, 
they  succeeded  in  gaining.  1'hey  then  turned  its  guns 
upon  the  gate  of  the  keep,  which  they  battered  down, 
and  were  about  to  charge  in  when  they  received  orders 
from  the  kinLi'  to  halt  and  retire,  while  the  Swedish  rejri- 
ment  of  Axel-Lilly  and  the  Blue  Brigade  advanced  to  the 
storm. 
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The  Scottish  regiments  retired  in  the  deepest  dis- 
content, deeming  themselves  aflVonted  by  others  being 
ordered  to  the  post  of  honour  ai'ter  they  had  by  their 
bravery  cleared  the  way.  The  Swedish  troops  forced 
their  way  in  after  hard  fighting;  and  the  Castle  of 
Marienburg,  so  long  deemed  impregnable,  was  captured 
after  a  few  hours'  fighting.  The  quantity  of  treasure 
found  in  it  was  enoiiiious,  and  there  were  snfl[icient  pro- 
visions to  have  lasted  its  garrison  for  twenty  years. 

Immediately  the  place  was  taken  Colonel  Sir  John 
Hamilton  advanced  to  Gustavus  and  resicjned  his  com- 
mission  on  the  spot;  nor  did  the  assuiauces  of  the  king  that 
he  intended  no  insult  to  the  Scotch  soldiers  mollify  his 
wrath,  and  quitting  the  Swedish  service  he  returned  at 
once  to  Scotland.  Munro's  regiment  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  storming  of  Marienburg,  but  was  formed  up  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  in  readiness  to  advance  should  the 
first  attack  be  repelled,  and  many  were  wounded  by  the 
shot  of  the  enemy  while  thus  inactive. 

Malcolm  while  binding  up  the  arm  of  his  sergeant  who 
stood  next  to  him  felt  a  sharp  pain  shoot  through  his  leg, 
and  at  once  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  lifted  up  and 
carried  to  the  rear,  where  his  wound  was  examined  by 
the  doctor  to  the  regiment. 

"  Your  luck  has  not  deserted  you,"  he  said  after  probing 
the  wound.  **  The  bullet  has  missed  the  bone  by  half  an 
inch,  and  a  short  rest  will  soon  put  you  right  again." 

Fortunately  for  a  short  time  the  army  remained  around 
Wlirtzburg.  Columns  scoured  the  surrounding  country, 
capturing  the  various  towns  and  fortresses  held  by  the 
Imperialists,  and  collecting  large  quantities  of  provisions 
and  stores.     Tilly's  army  lay  within  a  few  days'  march; 
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but  although  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  Gustavus, 
Tilly  had  received  strict  orders  not  to  risk  a  general  en- 
gagement as  his  army  was  now  almost  the  only  one  that 
.remained  to  the  Imperialists,  and  should  it  suii'er  another 
defeat  the  country  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  Swedes. 

One  evening  when  Malcolm  had  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  for  a  short  distance,  he  was  at  supper 
with  Colonel  Munro  and  some  other  officers,  when  the 
duor  opened  and  Gustavus  himself  entered.  All  leapt  to 
their  feet. 

"  Munro,"  he  said,  "  get  the  musketeers  of  your  brigade 
under  arms  with  all  haste,  form  them  up  in  the  square 
before  the  town-hall,  and  desire  Sir  John  H:^pburn  to 
meet  me  there." 

The  dium  wr«s  at  once  beaten,  and  the  troops  came 
pouring  from  their  lodgings,  and  in  three  or  four  minutes 
the  musketeers,  800  strong,  were  formed  up  with  Hep- 
burn and  Munro  at  their  head.  Malcolm  had  prepared 
to  take  his  arms  on  the  summons,  but  Munro  said  at  once: 

"  No,  Malcolm,  so  sudden  a  summons  augurp  desperate 
duty,  maybe  a  long  night  march;  you  would  break  down 
before  you  got  half  a  mile;  besides,  as  only  the  musketeers 
have  to  go,  half  ti.c  officers  must  remain  here." 

Without  a  word  the  king  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  1.  m,  and  through  the  dark  and  stormy  night  the 
troops  stii  ted  on  their  unknown  mission.  Hepburn  and 
Munro  were,  like  their  men,  on  foot,  for  they  had  not  had 
time  to  have  their  horses  saddled. 

After  marching  two  hours  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maine  the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard  behind  them,  and 
they  were  reinforced  by  eighty  troopers  whom  Gusta\'us 
before  starting  had  ordered  to  mount  and  follow.    Hitherto 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  OCHSENFURT. 


the  kinji  had  remained  lost  in  abstraction,  but  he  now 
roused  himself. 

"  I  have  just  received  the  most  serious  news,  Hepburn. 
Tilly  has  been  reinforced  by  17,000  men  under  the  Duke  ^ 
of  Lorraine,  and  is  marching  with  all  speed  against  me. 
Were  my  wdiole  army  collected  here  he  would  outnumber 
us  by  two  to  one,  but  many  columns  are  away,  and  the 
position  is  well-nigh  desperate. 

"  I  have  resolved  to  hold  Ochsenfurt.  The  place  is  not 
strong,  but  it  lies  in  a  sharp  bend  of  the  river  and  may  be 
defended  for  a  time.  If  any  can  do  so  it  is  surely  you 
and  yorr  Scots.  Tilly  is  already  close  to  the  town ;  indeed 
the  »iian  who  brought  me  the  news  said  that  when  he  left 
it  his  advanced  pickets  were  just  entering,  hence  the  need 
for  this  haste. 

"  You  must  hold  it  to  the  last,  Hepburn,  and  then,  if 
you  can,  fall  back  to  Wiirtzburg;  even  a  day's  delay  will 
enable  me  to  call  in  some  of  the  detachments  and  to  pre- 
pare to  receive  Tilly. ' 

Without  halting,  the  little  column  marched  sixteen 
miles,  and  then,  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Maine, 
entered  Ochsenfurt. 

It  was  occupied  by  a  party  of  fifty  Imperialist  arque- 
busiers,  but  these  were  driven  headlong  from  it.  The 
night  was  extremely  d:irk,  all  were  ignorant  of  the 
locality,  and  the  troops  were  formed  up  in  the  market-place 
to  await  either  morning  or  the  attack  of  Tilly.  Fifty 
troopers  were  sent  half  a  mile  in  ad\ance  to  give  warning 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  They  had  scarcely  taken 
their  place  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Imperialists, 
who  had  been  roused  by  tlie  firing  in  the  town.  The 
incessant  flash  of  tire  and  the  heavy  rattle  of  musketry 
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told  Gustavus  that  they  were  in  force,  and  a  lieutenant 
of  Luiusden's  reufiment  with  llftv  musketeers  was  sent  off 
to  reinforce  the  cavahy.  Tlie  Imperialists  were,  however, 
too  strong  to  be  checke<l,  and  horse  and  foot  were  being 
driven  in  when  Colonel  Munro  sallied  out  with  a  hundred 
of  his  own  regiment,  and  the  Imperialists  after  a  brisk 
skirmish,  not  knowing  what  force  they  had  to  deal  with, 
fell  back. 

As  soon  as  day  broke  the  king  and  Hepburn  made  a 
tour  of  the  walls,  which  were  found  to  be  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  and  ill-calculated  to  resist  an  assault.  The 
Imperialists  were  not  to  be  seen,  and  the  king,  fearing 
they  might  have  marched  by  some  other  route  against 
Wiirtzburg,  determined  to  return  at  once,  telling  Hepburn 
to  mine  the  bridge,  and  to  blow  it  up  if  forced  to  abandon 
the  town. 

Hepburn  at  once  set  to  work  to  strengthen  the  position, 
to  demolish  all  the  houses  and  walls  outside  tl  e  defences, 
cut  down  and  destroy  all  trees  and  hedges  which  might 
shelter  an  enemy,  and  to  strengthen  the  walls  with  banks 
of  earth  and  platforms  of  wood.  For  three  days  the 
troops  laboured  incessantly;  on  the  third  night  the  enemy 
were  heard  approaching.  The  advanced  troopers  and  a 
half  company  of  infantry  were  driven  in,  contesting  every 
foot  of  the  way.  When  they  reached  the  walls  heavy 
volleys  were  poured  in  by  the  musketeers  who  lined 
them  upon  the  approaching  enemy,  and  Tilly,  su[)posing 
that  Gustavus  must  have  moved  forward  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  army,  called  otl'  his  troops  and  marched 
away  to  Nuremberg.  Two  days  later  Hepburn  was 
ordered  to  return  with  his  force  to  Wiirtzburg. 

The  king  now  broke  up  his  camp  near  Wiirtzburg,  and 
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leaving  a  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Marienburg  and  appoint- 
in  nr  Marshal  Horn  to  hold  Franconia  with  8000  men,  he 
marched  against  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  his  troops  cap- 
turing all  the  towns  and  castles  on  the  way,  levying 
contributions,  and  collecting  great  booty.  Frankfort 
opened  its  gates  without  resistance,  and  for  a  short  time 
the  army  had  rest  in  pleasant  quarters. 

The  reoiiiients  were  rcorrjanized,  in  some  cases  two  of 
those  which  had  suffered  most  being  joined  into  one. 
(Justavus  had  lately  been  strengthened  by  two  more 
Scottish  regiments  under  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton  and 
Alexander  Master  of  Forbes,  and  an  English  regiment 
under  Captain  Austin.  He  had  now  thirteen  regiments 
of  Scottish  infantry,  and  the  other  corps  of  the  army  were 
almost  entirely  officered  by  Scotchmen.  He  had  five  re- 
giments of  English  and  Irish,  and  had  thus  eighteen  re- 
giments of  British  infantry. 

At  Frankfort  he  was  joined  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
who  had  done  splendid  service  with  the  troops  under  his 
command.  He  had  driven  the  Imperialists  out  of  Silesia, 
and  marching  south,  struck  such  fear  into  them  that  Tilly 
was  obliged  to  weaken  his  army  to  send  reinforcements 
to  that  quarter.  By  the  order  of  Gustavus  he  left  Silesia 
and  marched  to  Mairdeburo:.  He  had  now  but  3500  men 
with  him,  2700  having  died  from  pestilence,  famine, 
and  disease.  He  assisted  General  Banner  in  blockading 
the  Imperialist  garrison  of  Magdeburg,  and  his  losses  by 
fever  and  pestilence  thinned  his  troops  down  to  two  small 
regiments;  these  were  incorporated  with  the  force  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
joined  the  staff  of  Gustavus  as  a  simple  volunteer. 

The  king  now  determined  to  conquer  the  Palatinate, 
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which  was  held  by  a  Spanish  army.  He  drove  them  be- 
fore him  until  he  reached  the  Rhine,  where  they  endeav- 
oui'cd  to  defend  the  passage  by  burning  every  vessel  and 
1  oat  they  could  find,  and  for  a  time  the  advance  of  the 
Swedes  was  cheeked.  It  was  now  the  end  of  November, 
tlie  snow  lay  thick  over  the  whole  country,  and  the 
troops,  without  tents  or  covering,  were  bivouacked  along 
tiie  side  of  the  river,  two  miles  below  Oppenheim.  The 
oj'positc  bank  was  covered  with  bushes  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  on  an  eminence  a  short  distance  back  could  be 
seen  the  tents  of  the  Spaniards. 

"  If  it  were  summer  we  mioht  swim  across,"  Ni<]jel 
Graeme  said  to  Malcolm;  "  the  river  is  broad,  but  a  good 
swimmer  could  cross  it  easily  enough." 

"Yes,"  Malcolm  agreed,  "there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  swimming  if  unencumbered  with  arms  and  armour, 
but  there  would  be  no  advantai^e  in  fjettinfj  across  with- 
out  these;  if  we  could  but  get  hold  of  a  boat  or  two,  we 
would  soon  wake  yonder  Spaniards  up." 

The  next  morninc:  Malcolm  Avandered  alon^f  the  bank 
closely  examining  the  bushes  as  he  went,  to  see  if  any 
boats  might  be  concealed  among  them,  for  the  fishermen 
and  boatmen  would  naturally  try  to  save  their  craft  when 
they  heard  that  the  Imperialists  were  destroying  them. 
He  walked  three  miles  up  the  river  without  success.  As 
he  returned  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  bushes  on  the 
opposite  bank.  When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  camp  he 
suddenly  stopped,  for  his  eye  caught  something  dark 
among  them.  He  went  to  the  water's  edge  and  stooped, 
the  better  to  see  under  the  bushes,  and  saw  what  he 
doubted  not  to  be  the  stern  of  a  boat  hauled  up  and 
sheltered  beneath  them.    He  leapt  to  his  feet  with  a  joyful 
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exclamation.  Here  was  tlie  means  of  crossing  the  river; 
but  the  boat  had  to  be  brought  over. 

Once  afloat  this  would  be  easy  enough,  but  h'  was  sure 
that  his  own  strength  would  be  insufficient  to  launch  her, 
and  that  he  should  need  the  aid  of  at  least  one  man.  On 
returning  to  camp  he  called  aside  the  sergeant  of  his 
company,  James  Grant,  who  was  from  his  own  estate  in 
Nithsdale,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  good  swimmer. 

"  Sergeant,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  join  me  in  an  en- 
terprise to-night.  I  have  found  a  boat  hauled  up  under 
the  bushes  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  we  must  bring  her 
across.  I  cannot  make  out  her  size;  but  from  the' look 
of  her  stern  I  shoukl  say  she  was  a  lai'ge  boat.  You  had 
better  therefore  bon-ow  from  the  artillerymen  one  of  their 
wooden  levers,  and  get  a  stout  pole  two  or  three  inches 
across,  and  cut  half-a-dozen  two-foot  lencrths  from  it  to 
put  under  her  as  rollers.  Get  also  a  plank  of  four  inches 
wnde  from  one  of  the  deserted  houses  in  the  village  behind 
us,  and  cut  out  two  paddles;  we  may  find  oars  on  board, 
but  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared  in  case  the  owner  should 
have  removed  them." 

"  Shall  1  take  my  weapons,  sir?" 

"  We  can  take  our  dirks  in  our  belts,  sergeant,  and 
lash  our  swords  to  the  wooden  lever,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  shall  have  any  fighting.  The  night  will  be  dark,  and 
the  Spaniards,  believing  that  we  have  no  boats,  will  not 
keep  a  very  strict  watch.  The  worst  part  of  the  business 
is  the  swim  across  the  river,  the  water  will  be  bitterly 
cold;  but  as  j'ou  and  I  have  often  swum  Scotch  burns  when 
they  were  swollen  by  the  melting  snow  I  think  that  wo 
may  well  manage  to  get  across  this  sluggish  stream." 

"  At  what  time  will  w^e  be  starting,  sir?" 
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Here  at  tne  ecisre  ot  the  river  at  six  o'clock,  ser- 
geant.  1  can  get  away  at  that  time  without  exciting 
comment,  and  we  will  say  nothing  about  it  unless  we 
succeed." 

Thinking  it  over,  however,  it  occurred  to  Malcolm 
that  by  this  means  a  day  would  be  lost — and  he  knew 
how  anxious  the  king  was  to  press  forward.  He  there- 
fore abandoned  his  idea  of  keeping  his  discovery  secret, 
and  going  to  his  colonel  reported  that  he  had  found  a 
boat,  and  could  bring  it  across  from  the  other  side  by 
seven  o'clock. 

The  news  was  so  important  that  Munro  at  once  went 
to  the  king.  Gustavus  ordered  three  hundred  Swedes 
and  a  hundred  Scots  of  each  of  the  regiments  of  Ramsay, 
Munro,  and  the  Laird  of  Wormiston,  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Count  Brah^,  to  form  up  after  dark  on  the 
river  bank  and  prepare  to  cross,  and  he  himself  came 
down  to  superintend  the  passage.  By  six  it  w^as  per- 
fectly dark.  During  the  day  Malcolm  had  placed  two 
stones  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  one  exactly  opposite  the 
boat,  the  other  twenty  feet  behind  it  in  an  exact  line. 
When  Gustavus  arrived  at  the  spot  w^here  the  troops  were 
drawn  up,  Malcolm  was  taken  up  to  him  by  his  colonel. 

"Well,  my  brave  young  Grreme,"  the  king  said,  "so 
you  are  going  to  do  us  another  service ;  1  iit  how  will  you 
find  the  boat  in  this  darkness?  Even  were  there  no 
stream  you  would  find  it  very  dillicult  to  strike  the 
exact  spot  on  a  dark  night  like  this." 

**  I  have  provided  against  that,  sir,  by  placing  two 
marks  on  the  bank.  When  we  start  lanterns  wall  be 
placed  on  these.  We  shall  cross  higher  up  so  as  to  strike 
the  bank  a  little  above  where  I  believe  the  boat  to  be, 
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hlion  we  shall  flout  uloriLr  nndcr  the  bii.slics  until  the 
lanterns  are  in  a  line  one  with  another,  and  we  shall  know 
then  that  we  are  exactly  opposite  the  boat." 

"Well  thon;;ht  of!"  the  king  exclaimed.  "  Mnnro,  this 
lieutenant  of  yours  is  a  treasure.  And  now  God  speed 
you,  my  friend,  in  your  cold  swim  across  the  stream!" 

Malcolm  and  the  sercfeant  now  walked  half  a  mile 
up  the  ri\'er,  a  distance  which,  judging  from  the  stiength 
of  the  current  and  the  speed  at  which  they  could  swim, 
would,  they  thought,  take  them  to  the  opposite  bank  at 
about  the  point  where  the  boat  was  lying.  Shaking 
hands  with  Colonel  IMunro,  who  had  accompanied  them, 
Malcolm  entered  the  icy-cold  water  without  delay.  Know- 
ing that  it  was  possible  that  their  strength  might  give 
out  before  they  reached  the  opposite  side,  Malcolm  had 
had  two  pairs  of  small  casks  i,  shed  two  feet  apart. 
These  they  fastened  securely,  so  that  as  they  began  to 
swim  thecasks  floated  a  short  distance  behind  each  shoulder, 
giving  them  perfect  sujoport.  The  lever  and  paddles 
were  towed  behind  them.  The  lights  in  the  two  camps 
artbrded  them  a  means  of  directing  their  way.  The 
water  was  intensely  cold,  and  before  they  were  half- 
way across  Malcolm  congratulated  himself  upon  having 
thought  of  the  casks.  Had  it  not  been  for  them  he  would 
have  begun  to  doubt  his  ability  to  reach  the  further  shore, 
for  although  he  would  have  thought  nothing  of  the  swim 
at  other  times  his  limbs  were  fast  becoming  numbed  with 
the  extreme  cold.  The  sergeant  kept  close  to  him,  and  a 
word  or  two  was  occasionally  exchanged. 

"  I   think   it  is   colder   than   our  mountain  streams, 
Grant?" 

"  It's  no  colder,  your  honour,  but  the  water  is  smooth 
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ana  «t-ll,  and  we  do  not  have  to  wrestle  with  it  as  with  n 
brook  .„  spate.  Ifs  the  stillness  which  makes  it  fee  so 
cold.     Ihe  harder  we  swim  the  less  we  will  feel  it  " 

It  was  with  a  deep  feeling  of  relief  that  Malcolm  saw 
something  oom  ,ust  in  front  of  him  from  the  darknes 
and  knew  that  he  was  close  to  the  land.  A  few  more 
strokes  and  he  touched  the  bushes.  Looking  back  he 
saw  that  the  two  hghts  were  nearly  in  a  line.  Stoppin' 
swrniming  he  let  the  stream  drift  him  down.  Two  or 
three  minutes  more  and  one  of  the  tiny  li..hts  seemed 
exactly  above  the  other.       -  "^     °  ^'"' 

"This  is  the  spot,  Grant," he  said  in  a  low  voice:  "land 
here  aa  quietly  as  you  can." 
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EIE  two  swimmers  drauucd  themselves  on  shove, 
but  for  a  minute  or  two  coukl  scaree  stand, 
so  numbed  were  their  lind)S  by  the  cold. 
JMalcolm  took  from  his  belt  a  flash  of  brand v, 
took  a  long  draught,  and  handed  it  to  his  companion,  who 
followed  his  example. 

The  spirit  sent  a  glow  of  warmth  through  their  veins, 
and  they  began  to  search  among  the  bushes  for  the  boat, 
one  proceeding  each  way  along  the  bank.  They  had  not 
removed  their  leathern  doublets  before  entering  the 
water,  as  these,  buoyed  up  as  they  were,  would  not  afllct 
their  swimming,  and  would  be  a  necessary  protection 
when  they  landed  not  only  against  the  cold  of  the  night 
air  but  against  the  bushes. 

Malcolm's  beacon  proved  an  accurate  guide,  for  he  had 
not  proceeded  twenty  yards  before  he  came  against  a 
solid  object  which  he  at  once  felt  to  be  the  boat.  A  low 
whistle  called  the  sern:eant  to  his  side,  brinoinnr  with  him 
the  rollers  and  paddles  from  the  spot  where  they  had 
landed.  They  soon  felt  that  the  boat  was  a  large  one, 
and  that  their  strength  would  have  been  wholly  insuf- 
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ficlent  to  get  her  into  the  water  without  the  .aid  of  the 
lever  and  rollers.  Taking  the  former  they  placed  its  end 
under  the  stern-post,  and  placing  a  roller  under  its  heel 
to  serv^e  as  a  pivot  they  threw  their  weight  on  the  other 
end  of  the  lever  and  at  once  raised  the  Loat  some  inches 
in  the  air. 

Grant  held  the  lever  down  and  Malcolm  slid  a  roller 
as  far  up  under  the  keel  as  it  would  go;  the  lever  was 
then  shifted  and  the  boat  again  raised,  and  the  process 
was  continued  until  her  weight  rested  upon  tliree  rollers. 
She  was  now  ready  to  be  launcheil,  and  as  the  bank  was 
steep  they  had  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  run  her  down. 
An  examination  had  already  shown  that  their  paddles 
would  be  needless,  as  the  oars  were  inside  her.  They 
took  their  places  one  on  each  side  of  the  bow,  and  apply- 
ing their  strength  the  boat  glided  rapidly  down. 

"Gently,  Grant,"  Malcolm  said,  "don't  let  her  go  in  with 
a  splash.  There  may  be  some  sentries  with.in  hearing." 
'J'hey  continued  their  work  cautiously,  and  the  boat  noise- 
lessly entered  the  water.  C.etting  out  the  oars  they 
gave  her  a  push,  and  she  was  soon  floating  down  the 
stream.  The  rov.  locks  were  in  their  places,  and  rowing 
with  extreme  care  so  as  to  avoid  making;  the  sli<]jhtest 
sound  they  made  their  way  across  the  river.  They  were 
below  the  camp  when  they  landed,  but  there  were  many 
men  on  the  look-out,  for  the  news  of  the  attempt  had 
spread  rapidly. 

Leaping  ashore  amidst  a  'ow  cheer  from  a  group  of 
soldiers,  Malcolm  directed  them  to  tow  the  boat  up  at 
once  to  the  place  where  the  troops  wore  formed  ready  for 
crossing,  while  he  and  the  sergeant,  who  were  both 
chilled  to  the  bone,  for  their  clothes  hud  frozen  still'  upon 
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them,  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  rogiiiient  was  bivou- 
acked. Here  by  the  side  of  a  blazing  lire  they  stripped, 
and  were  rubbed  with  clotlis  by  their  comrades  till  a 
glow  of  warmth  again  began  to  be  felt,  the  external  heat 
and  friction  being  aided  by  the  administration  of  two 
steaming  Hagons  of  spiced  wine.  Dry  clothes  were  taken 
from  their  knapsacks  and  warmed  before  the  fire,  and 
when  these  were  put  on  they  again  felt  warm  and  com- 
fortable. 

Hurrying  off  now  to  the  spot  where  the  troops  were 
drawn  up,  they  found  that  the  bent  had  already  made 
two  passages.  She  rowed  four  otrs,  and  would,  laden 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  carry  twenty-tive  men.  The 
oars  had  been  muffled  with  clotlis  so  as  to  make  no  .sound 
in  the  ro.vlocks.  A  part}^  of  Munro's  Scots  had  first 
crossed,  then  a  part}^  of  Swedes.  MalcoJ'.n  and  the  ser- 
geant joined  their  conipony  unnoticed  in  the  darkness. 
Each  detachment  sent  over  a  boat-load  in  turns,  and 
when  six  loads  had  ei'ossed  it  was  r'^SLin  the  turn  of  the 
men  of  Munro's  regiii  e  it,  and  M'i'icolm  entered  the  boat 
with  the  men.  The  lights  still  burned  as  a  signal,  enab- 
ling the  boat  to  land  each  party  almost  at  the  same  s])(>t. 
Malcolm  wondered  what  was  going  v.n.  A  perfect  still- 
ness reigned  on  the  other  side,  and  it  was  certain  that  tlio 
iilarm  had  not  yet  been  given. 

On  ascending  the  bank  he  saw  in  front  of  him  some 
dark  figures  actively  engaged,  and  iieard  dull  sounds.  On 
reaching  the  spot  he  found  tlie  parties  who  had  preceded 
him  hard  at  work  with  shovels  throwing  up  an  intrench- 
ment.  In  the  darkness  he  had  not  perceived  that  each  of 
the  soldiers  carried  a  spade  in  addition  to  his  arms.  The 
soil  was  deep  and  soft,  and  the  operations  were  carried  on 
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with  scarce  a  soun(].  As  each  party  landed  they  fell  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  their  officers.  All  niijht  the 
labour  continued,  and  when  the  dull  light  of  the  winter 
inoi'ning  began  to  dispel  the  darkness  a  solid  rampart  of 
earth  breast  liigh  rose  in  a  semicircle,  with  its  two  ex- 
tremities resting  on  the  river-bank. 

The  last  boat-load  luul  but  just  arrived  across,  and  tne 
(100  men  were  now  gathered  in  the  work,  which  was 
ahout  l-")0  feet  across,  the  base  formed  b}--  the  river.  The 
earth  forming  the  ramparts  had  been  taken  from  the 
outside,  and  a  ditch  3*feet  deep  and  G  feet  wide  had  been 
tluis  formed.  ^  ,  ,  ,  j 

The  men,  wh",  in  spite  of  the  com,  were  hot  and  per- 
spiring from  tlieir  night's  work,  now  entered  the  in- 
trenched space,  and  sab  down  to  take  a  meal,  each  man 
having  brought  two  days'  rations  in  his  havresack.  It 
grew  rapidly  lighter,  and  suddeidy  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  followed  by  the  rapid  beating  of  drims,  showed 
that  the  Spaniards  had,  from  their  camp  on  the  eminence 
half  a  mile  away,  discovered  the  work  which  had  sprung 
up  during  the  night  as  if  by  magic  on  their  side  of  the 
river. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  great  body  of  cavalry  was  seen 
issuing  from  the  Spanish  camp,  and  fourteen  s(iuadrons 
of  cuirassiers  trotted  down  towards  the  intrenchments. 
Soon  the  word  was  given  to  charge,  and,  like  a  torrent, 
the  mass  of  cavalry  swept  down  upon  it. 

Two-thirds  of  those  who  had  crossed  were  musketeers, 
the  remainder  pikemen.  The  latter  formed  the  front  lino 
behind  the  rampart,  their  spears  forming  a  close  hedge 
around  it,  while  the  musketeers  prepared  to  fire  between 
them.     By  the  order  of  Count  Brahe^  not  a  trigger  was 
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pulled  until  the  cavalry  were  within  fifty  yards,  then 
a  flash  of  flame  swept  round  the  rampart,  and  horses  and 
men  in  the  front  line  of  the  cavalry  tumbled  to  the 
ground.  But  half  the  nuisketeers  had  flred,  and  a  few 
seconds  later  another  volley  was  poured  into  the  horse- 
men. The  latter,  however,  although  many  had  fallen, 
did  not  check  their  speed,  but  rode  up  close  to  the  ram- 
part, and  flung  themselves  upon  the  hedge  of  spears. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  gallantry  with  which  the 
Spaniards  fought.  Some  dismounted,  and,  leaping  into 
the  ditch,  tried  to  climb  the  rampart;  others  leapt  the 
horses  into  it,  and  standing  up  in  the'r  saddles,  cut  at  the 
spearmen  with  their  swords,  and  flred  their  pistols  among 
them.  Many,  again,  tried  to  leap  their  horses  over  ditch 
and  rampart,  but  the  pikemen  stood  firm,  while  at  short 
intervals  withei-ing  volleys  tore  into  the  struggling 
mass. 

For  half  an  hour  the  desperate  fight  continued,  and  then, 
finding  that  the  position  could  not  be  carried  by  horse- 
men, the  Spanish  commander  drew  off  his  men,  leaving 
no  less  than  GOO  lying  dead  around  the  rampart  of  earth. 
There  were  no  Spanish  infantry  within  some  miles  of  the 
spot,  and  the  cavalry  rode  away,  some  to  Maintz,  but  the 
greater  part  to  Oppenheim,  where  there  was  a  strong 
garrison  of  lOOO  men. 

A  careful  search  among  the  bashes  brought  three  more 
boats  to  light,  and  a  force  was  soon  taken  across  the 
river  sufficient  to  maintain  itself  against  any  attack. 
Gustavus  himself  w^as  in  one  of  the  first  boats  that 
crossed. 

"Well  done,  mv  brave  hearts!"  he  said  as  he  landed, 
just  as  the  Spanish  horsemen  had  ridden  away.     "  You 
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have  fought  stoutly  and  well,  and  our  way  is  now  open 
to  us.  Where  are  Lieutennnt  Graniie  and  the  sergeant 
who  swam  across  with  liim?" 

Malcolm  and  his  companion  soon  presented  them- 
selves. 

"I  sent  for  you  to  your  camp,"  the  king  said,  "but 
found  that  you  but  waited  to  chan!2:e  your  clothes,  and 
had  then  joined  the  force  crossin"'.  You  had  no  orders  to 
do  so." 

"  We  had  no  orders  not  to  do  so,  sire,  but  bavins:  bei-un 
the  affair  it  was  only  natural  that  we  should  see  the  end 
of  it." 

"  You  had  done  your  share  and  more,"  the  king  said, 
'and  I  thank  you  both  heartily  for  it,  and  promote  you, 
Gra?me,  at  once  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  will  re(}uest 
Colonel  Munro  to  give  you  the  first  company  which  may 
fall  vacant  in  his  regiment.  If  a  vacancy  should  not  occur 
shortly  I  will  place  you  in  another  regiment  until  one  may 
happen  in  your  own  corps.  To  you,  sergeant,  I  give  a 
commission  as  officer.  You  will  take  that  rank  at  once, 
and  will  be  a  supernumerary  in  your  regiment  till  a 
vacancy  occurs.  Such  promotion  has  bceri  well  and 
worthily  won  by  you  both." 

AVithout  delay  an  advance  was  ordered  against  Oppen- 
heim.  It  lay  on  the  Imperialist  side  of  the  Rhine.  Be- 
hind the  town  stood  a  strong  and  well-fortitied  castle  upon 
a  lofty  eminence.  Its  guns  swept  not  only  the  country 
around  it,  but  the  ground  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  There,  facing  it,  stood  a  strong  fort  surrounded  hy 
double  ditches,  which  were  deep  aTid  broad  and  full  of 
water.  They  were  crossed  only  by  a  drawbridge  on  the 
side  facing  the  liver,  and  the  garrison  cou)d   therefore 
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obtain  by  boats  supplies  or  reinrurccinents  a^.  needed 
from  the  town.  ' 

The  Green  and  Blue  Brigades  at  once  coiiinienced  opcn- 
i:i2:  trenches  aj^ainst  tliis  fort,  and  would  have  assaulted 
the  place  without  dela^'  liad  not  a  nundjer  of  boats  been 
brought  over  by  a  Protestant  well- wi.- her  of  the  Swedes 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  1'he  assault  was  there- 
fore delayed  in  order  that  the  attack  might  be  delivered 
simultaneously  against  the  positions  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  brigade  of  guards  aud  the  White  Brigade 
crossed  in  the  boats  at  Gernsheiui,  five  miles  from  the 
town,  and  marched  ao-ain.^ '  't  durini?  +^^  •  '  i.   it. 

The  Spaniards  from  +  ,'.:  ]'"vy  iv<  i'j«.  i  •\.  J^e  castle  of 
Oppenheim  saw  the  ca  sp  t.  ;•  of  t;u.  S  ,  tg  -i  jund  their 
fort  on  the  other  side  ^'i;*  mj  river,  .j!  !  i  ..r:  ed  a  heavy 
cannonade  upon  them.  The  .:  re  was  '  ;•  t  ?"ik  a'q,  and  niany 
of  the  Scots  were  kille'  Lepburn  iuid  ^.lunro  having  a 
narrow  escape,  a  cannon-bad  passing  just  over  their  heads 
as  they  were  sitting  together  by  a  lire. 

The  defenders  of  the  fort  determined  to  take  advantaoe 
of  the  fire  poured  ujxjn  their  assailants,  and  two  hundred 
musketeers  made  a  gallant  sortie  upon  them;  but  Hep- 
burn led  on  his  pikemen  who  weie  nearest  at  hand,  and, 
without  firinof  a  shot,  drove  them  back  aoain  into  the 
fort.  At  daybreak  the  roar  of  cannon  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  connnenced,  and  showed  that  the  king 
with  the  divisions  which  ha«l  crossed  hud  arrived  at 
their  posts.  The  governor  of  the  fort,  seeing  tliat,  if, 
as  was  certain,  the  lower  town  were  captured  by  the 
Swedes,  he  should  be  cut  off  from  all  connnunication 
\\\ih  the  castle  and  c^>«ipletely  isolated,  surrendered  to 
Sir  John  Hepburn. 
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The  town  had,  inileed,  at  once  opened  its  gales,  and 
two  hundred  men  of  Sir  James  Ramsay's  regiment  were 
placed  there,  llcplnirn  prepared  to  cross  the  river  with 
the  Blue  and  Green  Brioades  to  aid  the  kino:  in  reduciniX 
the  castle — a  place  of  vast  size  and  strength — whose 
garrison  composed  of  Spaniards  and  Italians  were  repl}'- 
ing  to  the  fire  of  Gustavus.  A  boat  was  lying  at  the  gate 
of  the  fort. 

"Captain  Gnttine,"  Hepburn  said  to  Malcolm,  "take 
with  you  two  lieutenants  and  twenty  men  in  the  boat 
and  cross  the  river;  then  send  word  by  an  officer  to  the 
king  that  the  fort  here  has  surrendered,  and  that  I  am 
about  to  cross,  and  ht  the  men  bring  over  that  flotilla  of 
boats  which  is  lying  under  the  town  w;dl." 

Malcolm  crossed  at  once.  After  despatching  the 
rnessaoe  to  the  kinnr  and  sendinix  the  officer  back  with 
the  boats  he  had  for  tlie  moment  nothinix  to  do,  and  made 
his  way  into  the  town  to  incpiire  from  the  officers  of 
Kamsay's  detachment  how  things  were  going.  He  found 
the  men  drawn  up. 

"All!  Malcolm  Gn^me,"  the  major  in  command  said, 
"you  have  arrived  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  take  part 
in  a  gallant  enterprise." 

"  I  am  ready,"  Malcolm  said;  "what  is  to  be  done?" 

"  We  are  going  to  take  the  castle,  that  is  all,"  the  major 
said. 

"  You  are  joking,"  Malcolm  laughed,  looking  at  the 
great  castle  and  the  little  band  of  two  hundred  men. 

"That  am  I  not,"  the  major  answered;  "my  men  have 
just  discovered  a  pri\ate  passage  from  the  governor's 
quarters  here  up  to  the  very  gate  of  the  outer  wall.  As 
vou  see  we  have  collected  some  ladders,  and  as  we  shall 
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take  them  by  surprise,  while  they  are  occupied  with  the 
kin2f,  we  shall  (A\e  a  ffood  account  of  them." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  right  willingly,"  Malcolm  said;  but 
he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  cntcrpiise  was  a. desperate 
one,  and  wished  that  the  major  had  waited  until  a  few 
hundred  more  men  had  crossed.  Placinij  himself  behind 
the  Scottish  officer,  he  advanced  up  the  passage  which  had 
been  discovered.  Ascendini'  flii-ht  after  Highlit  of  stone 
stairs,  the  column  issued  from  the  passage  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  outer  wall  before  the  garrison  stationed  there 
were  aware  of  their  ajiproach.  '1  he  ladders  were  just 
placed  when  the  Italians  caught  sight  of  them  and  rushed 
to  the  defence,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  Scotch  swarmed 
up  and  gained  a  tooting  on  the  wall. 

Driving  the  enemy  bei'ore  them  they  cleared  the  outer 
works,  and  pressed  so  hotly  upon  the  retiring  Imperialists 
that  they  entered  with  them  into  the  inner  works  of  the 
castle,  crossing  the  drawbridge  over  the  moat  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  its  cuter  works  before  the  garrison  had  time 
to  raise  it. 

Now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  castle  a  terrible  en- 
counter took  place.  The  garrison,  twelve  hundred  strong, 
ran  down  from  their  places  on  the  wall,  and  seeing  how 
small  was  the  force  that  had  entered  fell  upon  them  with 
fury.  It  was  a  hand-to-hand  tight.  Loud  rose  the  war- 
cries  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  soldiers,  and  the  answer- 
in":  cheers  of  the  Scots  mini-led  with  the  clash  of  sword 
on  steel  armour  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  while 
without  the  walls  the  cannon  of  Gustavus  thundered 
incessantly. 

Not  since  the  dreadful  struiif^le  in  the  streets  of  New 
Brandenburg  had  Malcolm  been  engaged  in  so  desperate 
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a  str.fe.  All  order  and  rec]jiiUirity  was  lost,  and  man  to 
man  they  fought  with  pike,  sword,  and  clubbed  musket. 
There  was  no  f]jivin<]:  of  orders,  for  no  word  could  be  heard 
in  such  a  din,  and  the  officers  with  their  swords  and  half- 
pikes  fought  desperately  in  the  melee  with  the  rest. 
Gradually,  however,  the  strenoth  and  endurance  of  Ram- 
say's  veterans  prevailed  over  numbers.  Most  of  the 
officers  of  the  Imperialists  had  been  slain  as  well  as  their 
bravest  men,  and  the  rest  began  to  draw  off  and  to  scatter 
through  the  castle,  some  to  look  for  hidin.r-places,  many 
to  jump  over  the  walls  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  terrible  Scots. 

The  astonishment  of  Gustavus  a^^.d  of  Hepburn,  who 
was  now  marching  with  his  men  towards  the  castle,  at 
h  aring  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  din  of  battle 
within  the  very  heart  of  the  fortress  was  great  indeed,  and 
this  was  heightened  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  soldiers 
were  seen  leaping  desperately  from  the  walls,  and  a  great 
shout  arose  from  the  troops  as  the  Imperial  banner  was 
seen  to  descend  from  its  flagstaff  on  the  keep.  Gustavus 
with  his  staff  rode  at  once  to  the  gate  which  was  opened 
for  him ;  and  on  entering  he  found  Ramsay's  little  force 
drawn  up  to  salute  him  as  he  entered.  It  was  i educed 
nearly  half  in  strength,  and  not  a  man  but  was  bleeding 
from  several  wounds,  while  cleft  helms  and  dinted  armour 
showed  how  severe  had  been  the  fray. 

"  My  brave  Scots,"  he  exclaimed,  "  why  were  you  too 
quick  for  me?" 

The  court-yard  of  the  castle  was  piled  with  slain,  who 
were  also  scattered  in  every  room  throughout  it,  five  hun- 
dred having  been  slain  there  before  the  rest  threw  down 
their  arms  and  were  given  quarter.     This  exploit  was  one 
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of  the  most  valiant  which  was  performed  during  the 
course  of  the  whole  war.  Four  colours  were  taken,  one 
of  which  was  that  of  the  Spanish  regiment,  this  being 
the  first  of  that  nationality  which  had  ever  been  captured 
by  Gustavus. 

After  going  over  the  castle,  whose  capture  would  have 
tasked  his  resources  and  the  valour  of  his  troops  to  the 
utmost  had  he  been  compelled  to  attack  it  in  the  usual 
way,  Gustavus  sent  for  the  officers  of  Ramsay's  com- 
panies and  thanked  them  inaividually  for  their  capture. 

'What!  you  here,  Malcolm  Gneme!"  Gustavus  said  as 
he  came  in  at  the  rear  of  Ramsay's  officers.  "  Why,  what 
had  you  to  do  with  this  business?" 

"  I  was  only  a  volunteer,  sire,"  Malcolm  said.  "  I  crossed 
with  the  parties  who  fetched  the  boats;  but  as  my  in- 
structions ended  there  I  had  nought  to  do,  and  finding 
that  Ramsay's  men  were  about  to  nmrch  up  to  the  attack 
of  the  castle,  I  thought  it  best  to  join  them,  being  some- 
what afraid  to  stop  in  the  town  alone." 

"  And  he  did  valiant  service,  sire,"  the  major  said.  "  I 
marked  him  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  saw  more  than 
one  Imperialist  go  down  before  his  sword." 

"  You  know  the  story  of  the  pitcher  and  the  well. 
Captain  Graeme,"  the  king  said,  smiling.  "  Some  day  you 
will  go  once  too  often,  and  I  shall  have  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  bravest  young  officers  in  my  army." 

There  was  no  rest  for  the  soldiers  of  Gustavus,  and  no 
sooner  had  Oppenheim  fallen  than  the  army  marched 
against  Maintz.  This  was  defended  by  two  thousand 
Spanish  troops  under  Don  Philip  de  Sylvia,  and  was  a 
place  of  immense  strength.  It  was  at  once  invested,  and 
trenches  commenced  on  all  sides,  the  Green  Brigade  as 
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usual  having  the  post  of  danger  and  honour  facing  tlie 
citadel.  The  investment  beiian  in  the  evenlntr,  but  so 
vigorously  did  the  Scotch  woik  all  night  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  musketry  and  avt'Hery  Hre  with  which  the  garrison 
swept  the  ground  that  by  morning  the  first  parallel  was 
completed,  and  the  soldiers  were  under  shelter  behind  a 
thick  bank  of  earth. 

All  day  the  In.perialists  kept  up  tlieir  fire,  the  Scots 
gradually  pushing  forward  their  trenches.  In  the  even- 
ing Colonel  Axel  Lil}^,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Swedish  oflicers,  came  into  the  trenches  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Hepburn.  He  fcjund  him  just  sitting  down  to  dinner 
with  Miuiro  by  the  side  of  a  fire  in  the  trench.  They 
invited  him  to  join  them,  and  the  party  were  ch  itting 
gaily  when  a  heavy  cannon-ball  crashed  through  the 
earthen  rampart  behind  th«'m,  and,  passing  between  Plep- 
burn  and  Munro,  carried  off  the  leg  of  the  Swedish 
officer. 

Upon  the  following  day  the  governor,  seeing  that  the 
Swedes  had  erected  several  strong  batteries,  c :  A  tliat  the 
Green  Brigade,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  the  Imperial- 
ists, was  preparing  to  storm,  capitulated,  and  his  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  march  out  witli  all  their  baggage,  Hying 
colours,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  Eighty  pieces  ot 
cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes.  The  citizens 
paid  220,000  dollars  as  the  ransom  of  their  city  from 
pillage,  and  the  Jews  180,000  for  the  protection  of  their 
quarters  and  of  their  gorgeous  synagogue,  whose  wealth 
and  maonificence  were  celebrated;  and  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1631,  on  which  day  Gustavus  completed  his 
diirty-seventh  year,  he  entered  the  city  as  conqueror. 

Here  he  kept  Christmas  with  great  festivity,  and  his 
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court  was  attcnlcJ  by  princes  and  nobles  from  all  parts 
of  Germany.  Among  tliem  were  six  of  the  chief  princes 
of  the  empire  and  twelve  ambassadors  from  foreign  powers. 
Among  the  nobles  was  tlie  Count  of  Mansfeld,  who 
brought  with  him  his  wile  and  daughter.  Three  days 
before  Christmas  Hepburn's  brigade  had  been  moved  in 
from  tlieir  bivouac  in  the  snow-covered  trenches,  and 
assigned  quarters  in  the  town,  and  the  count,  who  arrived 
on  the  following  day,  at  once  repaired  to  the  mansion  in- 
habited by  the  colonel  and  oiHcers  of  Munro's  regiment, 
and  inquired  for  Malcolm  Giccme. 

"  You  will  iind  Captain  Gramme  vathin,"  the  Scottish 
soldier  on  sentry  said. 

"  It  is  not  Captain  Gricme  I  wish  to  see,"  the  count 
said,  "  but  Malcolm  Grneme,  a  very  young  oflicer." 

"I  reckon  that  it  is  the  captain,"  the  soldier  said;  "he 
is  but  a  boy;  but  in  all  the  regiment  there  is  not  a  braver 
soldier,  not  even  the  colonel  himself.  Donald,"  he  said, 
turning  to  a  comrade,  "  tell  Captain  Gneme  that  he  is 
wanted  here." 

In  a  short  time  Malcolm  appeared  at  the  door 

"  Ah!  it  is  you,  my  young  fiiend!"  the  count  exclaimed; 
"  and  you  have  won  the  rank  of  captain  already  by  your 
brave  deeds!  Right  glad  am  I  to  see  you  again.  I  have 
come  with  my  wife  to  attend  the  court  of  this  noble  king 
of  yours.  Can  you  come  with  me  at  once?  The  countess 
is  longing  to  see  you,  and  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that 
you  have  passed  unscathed  through  all  the  terrible  con- 
tests in  which  you  have  been  engaged.  My  daughter  is 
here  too;  she  is  never  tired  of  talking  about  her  young 
Scottish  soldier;  but  now  that  you  are  a  captain  she  will 
have  to  be  grave  and  respectful." 
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Malcolm  at  once  accompanied  the  count  to  his  house, 
and  was  most  kindly  received  by  the  countess. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  believe,"  she  said,  "  that  'tis  but  four 
months  since  we  met,  so  many  have  been  the  events  which 
have  been  crowded  into  that  time.  Scarce  a  day  has  passed 
but  we  have  received  news  of  some  success  gained,  of 
some  town  or  castle  captured,  and  your  Green  Brigade 
lias  always  been  in  the  van.  We  have  been  constantly 
in  fear  for  you,  and  after  that  terrible  battle  before 
Leipzig  Thekla  scarcely  slept  a  wink  until  we  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  Gazette  with  the  names  of  the  officers 
killed." 

"  You  are  kind  indeed  to  bear  me  so  in  remembrance,** 
Malcolm  said,  "  and  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  it.  I  have 
often  wondered  whether  any  fresh  danger  threatened  you; 
but  I  hoped  that  the  advance  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton's 
force  would  have  given  the  Imperialists  too  much  to  do 
for  them  to  disturb  you." 

"Yes,  we  have  had  no  more  trouble,"  the  countess  re- 
plied. "  The  villages  which  the  Imperialists  destroyed  are 
rising  again;  and  as  after  the  flight  of  the  enemy  the 
cattle  and  boot^'  they  had  captured  were  all  left  behind, 
the  people  are  recovering  from  their  visit.  What  terrible 
havoc  has  the  war  caused!  Our  way  here  led  throuij^h 
ruined  towns  and  villages,  the  country  is  infested  by 
marauders,  and  all  law  and  order  is  at  an  end  save  where 
there  are  strong  bodies  of  troops  We  rode  with  an  escort 
of  twenty  men;  but  even  then  we  did  not  feel  very  safe 
until  we  were  fairly  through  Franconia.  And  so  you  have 
passed  unwoundcd  through  the  strife?" 

"  Yes,  countess,"  Malcolm  replied.  "  I  had  indeed  a  ball 
through  my  leg  at  Wlirtzburg;  but  as  it  missed  the  bone, 
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a  trifle  like  that  is  scarcely  worth  counting.     I  have  been 
most  tortunate  indeed." 

"  He  is  a  captain  now,"  the  count  said,  "  and  to  obtain 
such  promotion  he  must  have  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self. I  do  not  suppose  that  he  will  himself  tell  us  his 
exploits;  but  I  shall  soon  learn  all  about  them  from 
others.  I  am  to  meet  his  colonel  this  evening  at  a  dinner 
at  the  palace,  and  shall  be  able  to  give  you  the  wIr'o 
history  to-morrow." 

"But  I  want  the  history  now,"  Thekla  said.  "It  is 
much  nicer  to  hear  a  thiiiir  strai»dit  from  some  one  who 
has  done  it,  than  from  any  one  else." 

"There  is  no  story  to  tell,"  Malcolm  said.  "I  had  been 
promised  my  lieutenancy  at  tlie  first  vacancy  before  I  was 
at  Mansfeld,  and  on  n»y  return  found  that  the  vacancy 
had  already  occurred,  and  I  was  appointed.  I  got  my 
company  the  other  day  for  a  very  simple  matter,  namely, 
for  swimming  across  the  Rhine  with  a  barrel  fixed  on 
each  side  of  me  to  prevent  my  sinking.  Nothing  very 
heroic  about  that  you  see,  young  lady." 

"For  swimming  across  the  Rhine!"  the  count  said.  "Then 
you  must  have  been  the  Scottish  officer  who  with  a  ser- 
geant swam  and  fetched  the  boat  across  which  enabled 
the  Swedes  to  pass  a  body  of  troops  over,  and  so  open  the 
way  into  the  Palatinate.  I  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a  most 
gallant  action." 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  Malcolm  said  earnestly,  "  that 
there  was  no  gallantry  about  it.  It  was  exceedingly  cold, 
I  grant,  but  that  was  all.'* 

"  Then  wliy  should  the  king  have  made  you  a  captain 
for  it  ?     You  can't  get  over  that." 

"  That  was  a  reward  for  my  luck,"  Malcolm  laughed. 
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"IT  IS  BETTER  TO  BE  LUCKY  THAN  RICII."  '  I79 

"•Tis  better  to  be  lucky  than  to  be  rich,  it  i.,  said,  and  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  discover  a  boat  concealed  an,on' 

For  an  hour  Malcolm  sat  chatting,  and  then  took  his 
leave  as  he  was  go.ng  on  duty,  promising  to  return  e 
...>xt  ay,  and  to  spend  as  nmch  of  Ids  tin.e  as  possible 
with  them  while  they  remained  in  the  city 
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THE   PASSAGE   OF   THE   LECH. 


OR  the  next  two  months  the  Green  Biiiriule  re- 
niained  quietly  at  Maintz,  a  welcome  rest  after 
their  arduous  labours.  The  town  was  veiy 
gay,  and  every  house  was  occupied  either  by 
troops  or  by  the  nobles  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
Northern  Europe.  Ijan()uets  and  balls  were  of  nightly 
occurrence;  and  a  stranger  svho  arrived  in  the  gay  city 
would  n(jt  have  dreamt  that  a  terrible  campaign  had  just 
been  concluded,  and  that  another  to  the  full  as  arduous 
wns  about  to  conunence. 

Durinu'  this  interval  of  rest  the  damages  which  tlie 
campaign  had  etiected  in  tlie  armour  and  accoutrements 
of  men  and  oihcers  were  repaired,  the  deep  dents  ciiected 
by  sword,  pike,  and  bullet  were  hannnered  out,  the  rust 
removed,  and  the  stains  of  blood  and  bivouac  obliterated; 
fresh  doublets  and  jerkins  were  served  out  from  the 
ample  stores  ca{)tui"ed  from  the  enemy,  and  the  army 
looked  as  jray  and  brilliant  as  when  it  first  landed  in 
North  Gerinnny. 

Malcolm  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  with  the  Count 
and  Countess  of  Mansfeld,  who,  irrespective  of  their  grati- 
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tu(^e  for  the  assistance  he  had  rendered  them  in  time  of 
need,  had  taken  a  strong  liking  to  the  young  Scotchman. 

"  You  are  becoming  quite  a  court  gallant,  Gramme,"  one 
of  his  comrades  said  at  a  court  ball  where  Malcolm  had 
been  enjoying  himself  greatl}',  having,  thanks  to  tlie 
Countess  of  Mansfeld,  no  lack  of  partners,  while  many  of 
the  officers  were  forced  to  look  on  without  taking  part  in 
the  dancincj,  the  number  of  ladies  hc'uv^  altoorether  insuffi- 
cient  to  furnish  partners  to  the  throng  of  officers,  Swedish, 
German,  and  Scottish.  Beyond  the  scarf  and  feathers 
which  showed  the  brigade  to  which  officers  belonged, 
there  was,  even  when  in  arms,  but  slight  attempt  at  uni- 
formit}'  in  their  attire,  still  less  so  w'hen  off  duty.  The 
scene  at  these  balls  w'as  therefore  gay  in  the  extreme,  the 
gallants  being  all  attired  in  silk,  satin,  or  velvet  of  bril- 
liant colours  slashed  with  white  or  some  contrasting  hue. 
The  tailors  at  Maintz  had  had  a  busy  time  of  it,  for  in  so 
rapid  a  campaign  much  baggage  had  been  necessarily  lost, 
and  many  of  the  officers  re(]uired  an  entirely  new  outfit 
before  they  could  take  part  in  the  court  festivities. 

There  was,  however,  no  lack  of  money,  for  the  booty 
and  treasure  captured  had  been  immense,  and  each  officer 
having  received  a  tixed  share,  they  were  well  able  to  renew 
their  wardrobes.  Some  fresh  reinforcements  arrived 
during  their  stay  here,  and  the  vacancies  which  battle 
and  disease  had  made  in  the  ranks  were  tilled  up. 

But  althouii'h  the  Green  Brioade  did  not  march  from 
Maintz  till  the  5th  of  March,  1G32,  the  whole  army  did 
not  enjoy  so  long  a  rest.  In  February  Gustavus  des- 
patched three  hundred  of  Ramsay's  regiment  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel George  Douglas  against  the  town  of  Creut- 
zenach,  together  with  a  small  party  of  English  volunteers 
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under  Lord  Craven.  Forty-seven  of  the  men  were  killed 
while  opening  the  trenches,  but  the  next  day  they  stormed 
one  of  the  gates  and  drove  the  garrison,  which  was  com- 
posed of  six  hundred  Walloons  and  Burgundians,  out  of  the 
town  into  the  castle  of  Kauseniberg,  which  commanded  it. 
Its  position  was  extremely  strong,  its  walls  and  bastions 
rising  one  behind  another,  and  their  aspect  was  so  formid- 
able that  they  were  popularly  known  as  the  "  Devil's 
Works."  From  these  the  garrison  opened  a  very  heavy 
fire  into  the  town,  killing  many  of  the  Scots.  Douglas, 
howover,  gave  them  but  short  respite,  for  gathering  his 
men  he  attacked  the  castle  and  carried  bastion  after 
bastion  by  storm  until  the  whole  were  taken. 

About  the  same  time  the  important  town  of  Ulm  on 
the  Danube  opened  its  gates  to  the  Swedes,  and  Sir 
Patrick  Ruthven  was  appointed  commandant  with  1200 
Swedes  as  garrison.  Colonel  Munro  with  two  companies 
of  musketeers  marched  to  Coblentz  and  aided  Otto  Louis 
the  Rhinegrave,  who  with  a  brigade  of  twenty  troops  of 
horse  was  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  10,000  Spaniards 
and  Walloons  from  S}ures.  Four  regiments  of  Spanish 
horse  attacked  the  Rhinegrave's  quarters,  but  were 
charged  so  furiously  by  four  troops  of  Swedish  dragoons 
under  Captain  Hume  that  800  of  them  were  killed  and 
the  Elector  of  Nassau  taken  prisoner;  after  this  the  Span- 
iards retired  beyond  the  Moselle. 

In  other  parts  of  Germany  the  generals  of  Gustavus 
were  ecpially  successful.  General  Horn  defeated  the 
Imperialists  at  Heidelberg  and  Heilbronn.  General 
Lowenhausen  scoured  all  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
compelled  Colonel  Graham,  a  Scotch  soldier  in  the  Imperial 
service,  to  surrender  the  Hanse  town  of  Wismar.    Graham 
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marched  out  with  his  garrison,  3000  strong,  with  the 
honours  of  war  en  route  for  Silesia,  hut  having,  contrary 
to  terms,  spiked  the  cannon,  pkmdered  the  shipping,  and 
slain  a  Swedish  lieutenant,  Lowenhansen  pursued  him, 
and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  500  of  Graham's  men  were 
slain  and  the  colonel  himsulf  with  2000  taken  prisoner. 

General  Ottentodt  was  moving  up  the  Elbe  carrying 
all  before  him  with  a  force  of  14,000  men,  among  whom 
were  five  battalions  of  Scots  and  one  of  English.  This 
force  cleared  the  whole  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  capturing 
all  the  towns  and  fortresses  in  rapid  succession.  Sir 
Patrick  lluthven  advanced  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Constance,  driving  the  Imperialists  before  him  into  the 
Tyrol.  Magdeburg  was  cai:)tured  by  General  Banner, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  reduced  all  Fulda-Pader- 
born  and  the  adjacent  districts,  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
overran  Bohemia,  and  Sir  Alexander  Leslie  threatened 
the  Imperialists  in  Lower  Saxony. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  1G32  opened  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices.  The  Green  Brigade  marched  on  the 
5th  of  March  to  Aschalienburg,  a  distance  of  more  than 
thirty  miles,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  physi(|ue 
and  endurance  of  the  troops,  for  this  would  in  the  present 
day  be  considered  an  extremely  long  march  for  troops, 
and  the  weight  of  the  helmet  and  armour,  musket  and 
accoutrements,  of  the  troops  of  those  days  was  fully 
double  that  now  carried  by  European  soldiers.  Here  they 
were  reviewed  by  the  king. 

By  the  10th  the  whole  army,  23,000  strong,  were 
collected  at  Weinsheim  and  advanced  towards  Bavaria, 
driving  before  them  the  Imperialists  under  the  Count 
de  Bucquio.    The  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  had  been  left  by 
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the  king  witii  a  strong  force  to  guard  liis  conquests  on 
the  Rlinie. 

No  sooner  had  tlie  king  Marclu'd  tlian  the  Spaniards 
auain  crossed  the  iMoselle,  The  chancellor  and  the  Duke 
ot"  Weimar  aiivanced  against  tliem.  Tlie  Dutch  troops, 
who  formed  llie  first  line  of  tiuj  chancellor's  army,  weie 
unable  to  stand  the  chaige  of  tlu;  ^panisli  and  fled  in 
utter  confusion;  but  the  Scottish  regiment  of  Sir  Roderick 
Leslie,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Jolni  Hamilton  on  his  re- 
signation, and  the  battalioii  of  Sir  John  Rutliven,  charged 
the  Spaniards  with  luvulled  pikes  so  furiously  that  these 
in  turn  were  broken  and  driven  off  the  fiehl. 

On  the  26th  of  March  Custavus  arrived  before  the 
iuiportant  town  and*  foi-tress  of  Donauwoi-th,  being  joined 
on  the  same  day  by  the  Laird  of  Foulis  with  his  two 
regiments  of  horse  and  foot.  Donauwortli  is  the  key  to 
Suabia;  it  stands  on  the  Danube,  and  was  a  sti-ongly 
fortified  phice,  its  defences  being  furtlier  covered  by 
foitilications  upon  a  lofty  eminence  close  by,  named  the 
Schelleniberg.  It  was  held  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
burir  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

The  country  round  Donauworth  is  fertile  and  hilly,  and 
(justavus  at  once  seized  a  heioht  wdiich  commanded  the 
place.  The  Bavarians  were  at  work  upon  entrenchments 
here  as  the  Swedes  advanced,  but  were  forced  to  fall  back 
into  the  town.  From  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  suburb  ex- 
tended to  the  gates  of  the  city.  This  was  at  once  occupied 
by  five  hundred  musketeers,  who  took  up  their  post  in 
the  hou.ses  along  the  main  road  in  readiness  to  repel  a 
sortie  should  the  garrison  attempt  one;  while  the  force 
on  the  hillside  worked  all  night,  and  by  daybreak  on  the 
27th  had  completed  and  armed  a  twenty-gun  battery. 
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In  this  was  placed  a  strong  body  ot*  infantry  under 
Captain  Semple,  a  Scotchman.  As  this  battery  commanded 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  flanked  the  bridge  across  the 
Danube,  the  position  of  the  defenders  was  now  seriously 
menaced,  but  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  refused  the 
demand  of  (Justavus  to  surrender.  The  battery  now 
opened  fire,  first  demolishing  a  large  stone  building  by 
the  river  occupied  by  a  force  of  Imperialists,  and  then 
directing  its  tire  upon  the  city  gates. 

The  cannonade  continued  after  nightfall,  but  in  the 
darkness  a  body  of  Imperialist  horsemen  under  Colonel 
Cronenberg  dashed  out  at  full  speed  through  the  gate, 
cut  a  passage  throuoh  the  musketeers  in  the  suburb, 
galloped  up  the  hill,  and  fell  upon  the  infantry  and 
artillery  in  the  battery,  h'o  furious  was  their  charge  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  defentlers  of  the  battery  were  cut 
down.  The  guns  were  s])iked,  and  the  cavalry,  having 
accomplished  their  purpose,  charged  down  the  hill,  cut 
their  way  through  the  suburb,  and  regained  the  town. 

This  gallant  exploit  deranged  the  plans  of  the  Swedes. 
Gustavus  reconnoitred  the  town  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Hepburn,  and  by  the  advice  of  that  otficer  decided  upon 
a  fresh  plan  of  operations.  Hepburn  pointed  out  to  him 
that  by  taking  possession  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Wermitz  and  Danube  to  the  west  of  the 
town  the  brida'e  crossinof  from  Donauworth  into  Bavaria 
would  be  completely  commanded,  and  the  garrison  would 
be  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  escape  and  of  receiving  relief 
from  Bavaria. 

The  plan  being  approved,  Hepburn  drew  off*  his  bri- 
gade with  its  artillery,  and  marching  five  miles  up  the 
Danube  crossed  the  river  at  the  bridge  of  Hassfurt,  and 
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(lesconded  the  opposite  bank  until  he  faced  Donauworth. 
He  reached  his  position  at  midnight,  and  phiced  his  cannon 
so  as  to  connnand  tlie  whole  length  of  the  bridL^e.  and 
then  posted  his  musketeers  in  the  gardens  and  houses  of 
a  suburb  on  tlie  river,  so  tliat  their  cross-tire  also  swept 
it. 

The  pikemen  were  drawn  up  close  to  the  artillery  at 
the  head  of  the  bridge.  Quietly  as  these  movements  were 
performed  the  garrison  took  the  alarm,  and  towards 
morning  the  duke,  finding  his  retreat  intercepted,  sallied 
out  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  nmsketeers  to  cut  his 
way  through;  but  as  the  cohunn  advanced  upon  the  bridge 
the  Green  Brigade  opened  tire,  the  leaden  hail  of  their 
musketeers  smote  the  cohunn  on  both  sides,  while  the 
cannon  ])loui'hed  lanes  throui»h  it  from  end  to  end.  So 
great  was  the  destruction  that  the  Bavarians  retreated 
in  confusion  back  into  the  town  again,  leaving  the  bridge 
strewn  with  their  dead. 

Alone  the  gallant  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  charged 
through  the  hail  of  lire  across  the  bridge,  fell  upon  the 
pikemen  sword  in  hand,  and  cutting  liis  way  through 
them  rode  away,  leaving  liis  garrison  to  their  fate.  The 
roar  of  artillery  informed  Gustavus  what  was  going  on, 
and  he  immediately  opened  fii'e  against  the  other  side  of 
the  town  and  led  his  men  to  tl  e  assault  of  the  gate. 

The  instant  the  Scotch  had  recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise at  the  desperate  feat  performed  by  the  duke,  Hep- 
burn, calling  them  together,  placed  himself  at  their  head 
and  led  them  across  tlie  bridge.  The  panic-stricken  fugi- 
tives had  omitted  to  close  the  gate,  and  the  Scotch  at 
once  entered  the  town.  Here  the  garrison  resisted  despe- 
rately; their  pikemen  barred  the  streets,  and  from  every 
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window  and  roof  their  iDUskcteers  poured  their  fire  upon 
the  tdvancing  column. 

The  day  was  brealcing  now,  and  the  roar  of  battle  in 
the  city  mingled  with  that  at  the  gates,  where  the  Swedes 
were  in  vain  striving  to  eti'oct  an  entrance,  (iraduully 
the  Scotch  won  their  way  forward;  500  of  the  Bavarians 
were  killed,  in  addition  to  400  who  had  fallen  on  tlie 
bridge.  The  rest  now  attempted  to  i\y.  Great  nund)ers 
were  drowned  in  the  Danule,  and  the  remainder  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  strei^ts  were  encumbered  by  the 
heavilv-lailen  baii:!'a<!;e-wa''i'ons,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlu'  Scotch,  who  thus  becaUiC 
masters  of  the  town  before  ( Justavus  and  his  Swedes  liad 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  gate. 

The  king  now  entt-red  the  town,  and  as  soon  as  order 
was  restored  He|)burn's  brigade  recrossed  the  Danube 
and  threw  up  a  strong  work  on  the  other  side  of  tho 
bridge;  for  Tilly  was  on  the  Lech,  but  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, and  might  at  any  moment  return.  He  had  just 
struck  a  severe  blow  at  Marshal  Horn,  who  had  recently 
taken  Bamberg.  His  force,  9000  strong,  had  been  scat- 
tered to  put  down  a  rising  of  the  country  people,  when 
Tilly  with  10,000  fell  upon  them. 

A  column  under  Bauditzen  was  attacked  and  defeated, 
and  Tilly's  horsemen  pursued  them  hotly  to  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  town.  Marshal  Horn  threw  a  barricade 
across  this  and  defended  it  until  nightfall.  Tilly  had  then 
fallen  back  before  the  advance  of  Gustavus  to  a  very  strong 
position  on  the  Lech.  This  was  an  extremely  rapid  river, 
difficult  to  cross  and  easily  defensible.  Tilly  had  broken 
down  the  bridges,  and  was  prepared  to  dispute  till  the  last 
the  further  advance  of  the  Swedes.     He  placed  his  army 
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between  Rain,  where  the  Lech  falls  into  the  Danube,  and 
Augsburg,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles — all  the  assailable 
points  being  strongly  occupied,  with  small  boai^^s  of 
cavalry  in  the  intervals  to  give  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  He  had  been  joined  by  Maximilian  of 
Havana,  and  his  force  amounted  to  40,000  men. 

Gustavus  gave  his  army  four  tlays'  rest  at  Donau worth, 
and  then  advanced  with  *J2,000  men  against  the  Leci\ 
His  dragoons,  who  had  been  pushed  forward,  had  found 
the  bridges  destroyed.  He  first  attempted  to  repair  that 
at  Rain,  but  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  musketry  was  so 
heavy  tha^:'  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  idea.  He  then 
made  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  the  river,  whose  course 
was  winding  and  erratic. 

Finding  that  at  every  point  at  which  a  crossing  could 
be  easily  effected  Tilly's  batteries  and  troops  commanded 
the  position,  he  determined  to  make  his  attack  at  a  point 
where  the  river  made  a  sharp  bend  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
c.'rcle,  of  which  he  occupied  the  outer  edge.  He  encamped 
the  bulk  of  his  army  at  the  village  of  Nordheim,  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear,  and  erected  three  powerful  batteries 
mounting  seventy-t'.vo  guns.  Onr  of  these  faced  the  centre 
of  the  loop,  the  others  were  placed  opposite  the  sides. 

The  ground  on  the  Swedish  bank  of  the  river  was 
higher  than  that  facing  it;  and  when  the  Swedish  batteries 
opened  they  so  completely  swept  the  ground  inclosed  by 
the  curve  of  the  river  that  the  Imperialists  could  not 
advance  across  it,  and  were  compelled  to  remain  behind  a 
rivulet  called  the  Ach,  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
Lech.  They  brought  up  their  artillery,  however,  and 
replied  to  the  cannonade  of  the  Swedes. 

For  four  days  the  artillery  duel  continued,  and  while  it 
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was  ^p'mg  on  a  considerable  niunlier  of  Lruops  were  at 
work  ill  the  vilLvge  of  Oberndorf,  which  lay  in  a  de- 
clivity near  the  river,  hidden  froin  the  sight  of  the  Im- 
perialists, constructing  a  bridge.  For  that  purpose  a 
number  of  stronc:  wooden  trestles  of  various  hei«chts  and 
with  feet  of  unequal  length  for  standing  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  were  prepared,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
piles  to  be  driven  in  among  and  beside  them  to  enable 
them  to  resist  the  force  of  the  current. 

On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  the  king  caused  a 
number  o^  tires  to  be  lighted  near  the  river,  fed  with 
green  wood  and  damp  straw.  A  favoural)le  wind  blew 
the  smoke  towards  the  enemy,  and  thus  concealed  the 
ground  from  them.  At  daybreak  on  the  nth  of  April 
a  thousand  picked  men  crossed  the  river  in  two  boats, 
and  having  reached  the  other  side  at  onco  proceeded  to 
throw  up  intrenchments  to  cover  the  head  of  the  bridge, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  workmen  began  to  place  the 
trestles  in  position. 

As  soon  as  day  broke  Tilly  became  aware  of  what  was 
being  done,  and  two  batteries  opened  fire  upon  the  work 
at  the  head  of  the  brid'jje  and  ai^ainst  the  bridj^e  itself; 
but  the  lov;r  and  swampy  nature  of  the  ground  on  the 
Imperialist  side  of  the  river  prevented  his  placing  tlie 
batteries  in  a  position  from  which  they  could  command 
the  works,  and  their  fire  proved  inefi'ective  in  prevent- 
ing the  construction  of  the  bridge.  Seeing  this,  Tilly 
at  once  commenced  preparations  for  arresting  the  further 
advance  of  the  Swedes. 

To  reach  his  position  they  would  be  obliged  to  cross 
the  swampy  ground  exposed  to  the  fire  of  his  troops,  and 
to  render  their  progress  still  more  difficult  he  proceeded 
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to  cut  down  large  trees,  lopping  and  sharpening  their 
branches  to  form  a  chevaux-de-frise  before  his  troops. 
All  the  morning  a  heavy  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both 
si  Ics,  but  by  noon  the  bridge  was  completed  and  the 
ailvance  guard  of  the  Swedes,  led  by  Colonels  Wrandel 
and  Gassion,  advanced  across  it.  As  the  other  brigades 
were  following,  Tilly  directed  General  Altringer  to  lead 
his  cavalry  against  them. 

Altringer  led  his  troops  round  the  end  of  the  marsh 
and  charged  with  great  bravery  down  upon  the  Swedes. 
These,  however,  had  time  to  form  up,  and  a  tremendous 
fire  of  musketry  was  poured  into  the  Imperialist  horse, 
while  the  round  shot  from  the  three  Swedish  batteries 
ploughed  their  ranks  in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  Under 
such  circumstances,  although  lighting  with  reckless  bra- 
very, the  Imperialist  cavalry  were  repulsed.  Altringer, 
however,  rallied  them  and  led  tliem  back  again  to  the 
charge,  but  a  cannon-ball  grazed  his  temple  and  he  was 
carried  senseless  from  the  field.  His  men,  shaken  by  the 
tremendous  fire  and  deprived  of  their  leader,  fell  back  in 
confusion. 

Tilly  at  once  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
body  of  troops  and  advanced  to  the  attack,  fighting  with 
the  ardour  and  bravery  which  always  distinguished  him. 
He  was  short  in  stature  and  remarkable  for  his  ugliness 
as  well  as  his  bra\ery.  Lean  and  spare  in  figure,  he  had 
hollow  cheeks,  a  long  nose,  a  broad  wrinkled  forehead, 
heavy  moustaches,  and  a  sl.aip  pointed  chin.  He  had 
from  his  boyhood  been  ll^htin.'*'  aiiainst  the  Protestants. 
He  had  learned  tlie  art  of  war  under  the  cruel  and  piti- 
less Spanish  general  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  of  which 
country  he   was   a  native,   and    had    afterwards   fought 
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against  them  in  Bavaria,  in  Bohemia,  and  the  Palatinate, 
and  liad  served  in  Hungary  agahist  the  Turks. 

Until  he  met  Gustavus  at  Breitenfeld  he  had  never 
known  a  reverse.  A  bigoted  Catholic,  he  had  never  hesi- 
tated at  any  act  of  cruelty  which  might  benefit  the  cause 
for  which  he  fouoht,  or  strike  terror  into  the  Protes- 
tants;  and  the  singularity  of  his  costume  and  the  ugliness 
of  his  appearance  heightened  the  terror  which  his  deeds 
inspired  among  them.  When  not  in  armour  his  costume 
was  modelled  upon  that  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  consisting 
of  a  slashed  doublet  of  green  silk,  with  an  enormously 
wide-brimmed  and  hi<;h  conical  hat  adorned  with  a  laro-o 
red  ostrich  feather.  In  his  oirdle  he  carried  a  lonfj  daijujer 
and  a  Toledo  sword  of  innnense  length.  His  personal 
bravery  was  famous,  and  never  did  he  fight  more  gal- 
lantly than  wdien  he  led  his  voterans  to  the  attack  of  the 
Swedes. 

For  twenty  minutes  a  furious  hand-to-hand  conflict 
raged,  and  the  result  was  still  uncertain  w'hen  a  shot  from 
a  falconet  struck  Tilly  on  the  knee  and  shattered  the 
bone,  and  the  old  general  fell  insensible  to  the  ground. 
He  was  carried  off  the  field,  and  his  troops,  now  without 
a  leader,  gave  way,  the  movement  being  hastened  by  two 
bodies  of  Swedish  horse,  who,  eager  for  action,  swam 
their  horses  across  the  river  and  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
retreat.  By  this  time  evening  was  at  hand.  The  Swedes 
had  secured  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  the  Imperialist 
armj''  still  held  its  intrenched  position  in  the  wood  behind 
the  Lech.  Gustavus  brought  the  rest  of  his  army  across 
and  halted  for  the  night. 

The  Imperialist  position  was  tremendously  strong, 
being  unassailable  on  the  right  and  covered  in  the  front 
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by  the  marshy  ground.  It  could  still  have  been  defended 
with  every  prospect  of  success  by  a  determined  general, 
but  the  two  best  Imperialist  commanders  were  hors  tie 
combat,  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the  nominal  general- 
issimo, had  no  military  experience.  The  army,  too,  was 
disheartened  by  the  first  success  of  the  Swedes  and  by 
the  loss  of  the  general  whom  they  regarded  as  well-nigh 
invincible. 

Tilly  had  now  recovered  his  senses,  but  was  suffering 
intense  agony  from  his  wound,  and  on  being  consulted 
by  Maximilian  he  advised  him  to  fall  back,  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  army  would  leave  the  whole  country  open  to 
the  Swedes. 

The  Imperialists  accordingly  evacuated  their  position 
and  fell  back  in  good  order  during  the  night  on  Neuberg, 
and  then  to  Ingolstadt.  Rain  and  NeuVerof  were  occu- 
pied  the  next  day  by  the  Swedes.  Gustavus  despatched 
Marshal  Horn  to  follow  the  retrea+ing  enemy  to  Ingol- 
stadt,  and  he  himself  with  the  rest  of  his  army  marched 
up  the  Lech  to  Augsburg,  which  was  held  by  Colonel 
Breda  with  four  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

The  Imperialists  had  broken  down  the  bridge,  but  Gus- 
tavus immediately  built  two  others,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  the  city,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender. 
Breda,  hearing  that  Tilly  was  dying,  Altringer  severely 
wounded,  and  that  no  help  was  to  be  expected  from 
Maximilian,  considered  it  hopeless  to  resist,  and  surren- 
dered the  town,  which  Gustavus,  attended  by  the  titular 
King  of  Bohemia  and  many  other  princes,  entered  in 
triumph  on  the  following  day,  April  14th. 

The  capture  of  Augsburg  was  hailed  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  as  the  city  was  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of 
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the  Reformation  in  Germany.  Leavinijj  a  garrison  there 
the  king  retraced  his  steps  along  tlie  Lech  to  Nenberg, 
and  marclied  thence  to  join  Marshal  Horn  in  front  of 
Ingolstadt. 

This  town  was  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Germany 
and  had  never  been  captured.  It  was  now  held  by  a 
formitlable  garrison,  and  tlie  Imperialist  army  covered  it 
on  the  north.  Tilly  liad  implored  Maximilian  to  defend 
it  and  Ratisbon  at  all  hazards,  as  their  possession  was  a 
bar  to  tlie  further  advance  of  Gustavus. 

'i'he  king  arrived  before  it  on  the  19th,  and  on  the 
following  day  advanced  to  reconnoitre  it  closely.  The  gun- 
ners of  the  town,  seeing  a  nuniber  of  oHicers  approaching, 
tired,  and  with  so  good  an  aim  tliat  a  cannon-ball  carried 
off  the  hind-quarters  of  the  horse  the  king  was  riding. 
A  cry  of  alarm  and  consternation  burst  from  the  officers, 
but  their  delioht  was  <!Teat  when  the  \ui\<x  rose  to  his  feet, 
covered  with  dust  and  blood  indeed,  but  otherwise  un- 
hurt. 

On  the  following  day  a  cannon-ball  carried  off  the 
head  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden-Durlach,  and  on  the  same 
day  Tilly  expired.  With  his  last  breath  he  urged  Maxi- 
milian never  to  break  his  alliance  with  the  emj)eror,  and 
to  a})point  Colonel  Cratz,  an  officer  of  great  courage  and 
ability,  to  the  conmiand  of  his  army. 

Gustavus  remained  eight  days  before  Ingolstadt,  and 
then,  tinding  that  the  reduction  of  the  place  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  loss  of  much  valuable  time,  he  raised 
the  siege.  On  his  march  he  took  possession  of  Landshut 
and  forced  it  to  pay  a  ransom  of  100,000  thalers  and  to 
receive  a  garrison,  and  then  continued  his  way  to  Munich. 

The  Bavarian  capital  surrendered  without  a  blow  on 
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the  17th  of  May.  Gustavus  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
the  town,  where  he  obtained  possession  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  treasure  and  stores.  Here  he  remained  some  little 
time  reducing  the  country  round  and  capturing  many 
cities  and  fortresses.  The  Green  Brifjade  had  suffered 
severely  at  Ingolstadt.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of 
April  the  king,  expecting  a  sally,  had  ordered  Hepburn 
to  post  the  brigade  on  some  higli  ground  near  the  gate, 
and  the  soldiers  remained  under  arms  the  whole  night. 

The  glow  of  their  matches  enabled  the  enemy  to  fire 
with  precision,  and  a  heavy  cannonade  was  poured  upon 
them  throufjhout  the  whole  ni^rht.  Three  hundred  men 
were  killed  as  they  stood,  Munro  losing  twelve  men  by 
one  shot;  but  the  bris^ade  stood  their  fjround  unflinch- 
ingly,  and  remained  until  morning  in  steady  line  in  readi- 
ness to  repel  any  sortie  of  the  enemy. 

The  army  sufi'ered  greatly  on  the  march  from  the  Lech 
to  Ingolstadt,  and  thence  to  Munich,  from  the  attacks  of 
the  country  people,  who  were  excited  against  them  by  the 
priests.  Every  straggler  who  fell  into  their  hands  was 
nmrdered  with  horrible  cruelty,  the  hands  and  feet  being 
cut  off,  and  other  savage  mutilations  being  performed 
upon  them,  in  revenge  for  which  the  Swedes  and  Scots 
shot  all  the  Bavarians  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
burned  two  hundred  towns  and  villages. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

CAPTURED  BY  THE  PEASANTS. 

{ALCOLM  GRAEME  was  not  present  at  the 
siecce  of  Ino-olstadt.  Tlie  orders  after  cross- 
ing  the  Lech  had  been  very  strict  against 
straggling,  so  soon  as  tlie  disposition  of  the 
country  people  was  seen;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  a 
large  column  of  troops  in  a  solid  body.  The  regiments 
on  the  march  indeed,  under  the  eye  of  the  oflicers,  can  be 
kept  in  column,  but  a  considerable  number  of  troops  are 
scattered  alonij  the  ijreat  convoy  of  wa^riions  containinor 
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the  tents,  stores,  and  ammunition  of  the  army,  and  which 
often  extends  some  miles  in  length.  Even  if  the  desire 
for  plunder  does  not  draw  men  away,  many  are  forced 
to  fall  behind  either  from  sickness,  sore  feet,  or  other 
causes. 

The  number  of  these  was  comparatively  small  in  the 
army  of  Gustavus,  for  discipline  was  strict  and  the  spirit 
of  the  troops  good.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  found 
that  every  straggler  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry  was  murdered  under  circumstances  of  horrible 
atrocit}'  it  became  very  difficult  for  the  officers  to  keep 
the  men  together,  so  intense  was  their  fury  and  desire 
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for  vengeance  against  the  savage  peasantry,  and  on 
every  possible  occasion  wlien  a  villnge  was  seen  near  the 
line  of  march  men  would  slip  away  and  slay,  plunder, 
and  burn. 

Gustavus  endeavoured  to  repress  these  proceedings. 
He  shared  the  indignation  of  his  troops  at  the  barbarous 
conduct  of  the  peasantry,  but  throughout  the  war  he 
always  tried  to  cany  on  hostilities  so  as  to  inflict  as 
little  loss  and  suffering  as  possible  upon  non-combatants. 
This  state  of  warfare  too  between  his  troops  and  the 
country  people  added  to  his  difficulties,  for  the  peasantry 
drove  ofi'  their  cattle  and  burned  their  stacks,  and  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  provisions  and  forage  co  be  carried 
with  the  army.  Parties  were  therefore  sent  out  on  the 
flanks  of  tlie  column  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing 
soldiers  stealing  oflT  to  plunder  and  burn,  and  of  picking 
up  stragglers  and  saving  them  from  the  fury  of  the  pea- 
sants. 

A  strong  rear-guard  followed  a  short  distance  behind 
the  army.  It  was  accompanied  by  some  empty  waggons, 
in  which  those  who  fell  out  and  were  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  march  were  placed.  Two  days  after  the 
advance  from  the  Lech,  Malcolm  was  in  charoe  of  a 
small  party  on  the  right  flank  of  the  column.  There 
was  no  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  for  the  Swedish 
horsemen  were  out  scoui-ing  the  country,  and  the  Im- 
perialists were  known  to  have  fallen  back  to  Ingolstadt. 
The  villages  were  found  deserted  by  the  male  inhabitants, 
the  younger  women  too  had  all  left,  but  a  few  old  crones 
generally  remained  in  charge.  These  scowled  at  the 
invaders,  and  crossing  themselves  muttered  curses  beneath 
their  breath  upon  those  whom  their  priests  had  taught 
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them  to  regard  as  devils.  There  was  nothing  to  tempt 
the  cupidity  of  the  soldiers  in  these  villages.  Malcolm's 
duty  was  confined  to  a  casual  inspection,  to  see  that  no 
stragglers  had  entered  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
wine. 

The  day's  march  was  nearly  over  when  he  saw  some 
flames  rise  from  a  village  a  short  distance  away. 
Hurrying  forward  with  his  men  he  found  a  party  of 
ten  of  the  Swedish  soU  ers  who  had  stolen  away  from 
the  baggage  guard  engaged  in  plundering.  Two  peasants 
lay  dead  in  the  street,  and  a  house  was  in  flames. 

Malcolm  at  once  ordered  his  detachment,  who  were 
twenty  strong,  to  arrest  the  Swedes  and  to  march  them 
back  to  the  columns.  While  they  were  doing  this  he 
went  from  house  to  house  to  see  that  none  of  the  party 
were  lurking  there.  At  the  door  of  the  last  house  of  the 
village  three  women  were  standino:. 

"Are  any  of  the  soldiers  here?"  he  asked. 

The  women  gave  him  an  unintelligible  answer  in  the 
country  patois,  and  passing  between  them  he  entered  the 
cottage.  On  the  table  stood  a  large  jug  of  water,  and 
liftinor  it  he  took  a  lonor  draught.  There  was  a  sudden 
crash,  and  he  fell  heavily,  struck  down  from  behind  with 
a  heavy  mallet  b}''  one  of  the  women.  He  was  stunned 
by  the  blow,  and  when  he  recovered  his  senses  he  found 
that  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  a  cloth  had  been  stuffed 
tightly  into  his  mouth,  and  he  was  covered  thickly  with 
a  heap  of  straw  and  rubbish.  He  struggled  desperately 
.  to  free  himself,  but  so  tightly  wore  the  cords  bound  that 
they  did  not  give  in  the  slightest. 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  on  his  forehead  as  Tie 
reflected  that  he  was  helpless  in  the  power  of  these  savage 
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peasants,  and  tliat  lie  should  probably  be  put  to  death  by 
torture.  Presently  he  could  hear  the  shouts  of  his  men, 
who,  on  finding  that  he  did  not  return,  had  scattered 
throu«di  the  villa<]:e  in  search  of  him.  He  heard  the  voice 
of  his  sergeant. 

'•  These  old  hags  say  they  saw  an  officer  walk  across  to 
the  left.  The  captain  may  have  meant  us  to  march  the 
prisoners  at  once  to  the  column,  and  be  waiting  just  out- 
side the  village  for  us,  but  it  is  not  likely.  At  any  rate, 
lads,  we  will  search  every  house  from  top  to  bottom  be- 
fore we  leave.  So  set  to  work  at  once;  search  every  room, 
cupboard,  and  shed.  There  may  be  foul  play;  though  we 
see  no  men  about,  sonie  ma}"  be  in  hiding." 

Malcolm  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  the  crashing 
of  planks  as  the  men  searched  the  cottages,  wrenched  off 
the  doors  of  cupboards,  and  ransacked  the  whole  place. 
Gradually  the  sound  ceased,  and  everything  became  quiet. 
Presently  he  hoard  tlie  sound  of  drums,  and  knew  that 
the  regiment  which  formed  the  rear-guard  was  passing. 

It  was  bitterness  indeed  to  know  that  his  friends  were 
within  sound  of  a  call  for  aid,  and  that  he  was  bound  and 
helpless.  The  halting  place  for  the  night  was,  he  knew, 
but  a  mile  or  two  in  advance,  and  liis  only  hope  was  that 
some  band  of  plunderers  might  in  the  night  visit  the 
village;  but  even  then  his  chances  of  being  discovered 
were  small  indeed,  for  even  should  they  sack  and  burn 
it  he  would  pass  unnoticed  lying  hidden  in  the  straw-yard. 
His  captors  were  no  doubt  aware  of  the  possibility  of  such 
a  visit,  for  it  was  not  until  broad  daylight,  when  the  army 
would  again  be  on  its  forward  march,  that  they  uncovered 
him. 

Brave  as  Malcolm  was  he  could  scarce  repress  a  shudder 
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as  he  looked  at  the  hand  of  women  who  surrounded  liim. 
All  were  past  middle  age,  some  were  old  and  toothless, 
but  all  weio  animated  by  a  spirit  of  ferocious  triumph. 
Raising  him  into  a  sitting  position,  they  clustered  round 
him,  some  shook  their  skinny  hands  in  his  face,  others 
heaped  curses  upon  him,  some  of  the  most  furious  assailed 
him  with  heavy  sticks,  and  had  he  not  still  been  clothed 
in  his  armour,  would  then  and  tlune  have  killed  him. 

This,  however,  was  not  thuir  intention,  for  they  intended 
to  put  him  to  death  by  slow  torture,  lie  was  lifted  and 
carried  into  the  cottas^e.  There  the  lacimxs  of  his  armour 
were  cut,  the  cords  loosened  ona  by  one,  sullicient  to  en- 
able them  to  remove  the  various  pieces  of  which  it  was 
composed,  then  he  was  left  to  himself,  as  the  hags  in- 
tended to  postpone  the  final  tragedy  until  the  men 
returned  from  the  hills. 

This  might  be  some  hours  yet,  slh  the  Swedish  cavalry 
would  still  be  scouring  the  country,  and  other  bodies  of 
troops  might  be  marching  up.  From  the  conversation  of 
the  women,  which  he  understood  but  imperfectly,  Malcolm 
gathered  that  they  thought  the  men  would  return  that 
niixht.  Some  of  the  women  were  in  favour  of  executinjj 
the  vengeance  themselves,  but  the  majority  w^ere  of 
opinion  that  the  men  should  have  their  share  of  the 
pleasure.  • 

All  sorts  of  fiendish  propositions  were  made  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  execution  should  be  carried  out,  but 
even  the  mildest  caused  Malcolm  to  ishudder  in  anticipa- 
tion. His  arms  were  bound  tightl}^  to  his  side  at  the 
elbows,  and  the  wrists  were  fastened  in  front  of  him,  his 
legs  were  tied  at  the  knees  and  ankles.  Sometimes  he 
was  left  alone  as  the  women  went  about  their  various 
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avocations  in  tlie  village,  but  lie  was  so  ficcniely  l»onn<l 
that  to  him  as  to  tlujni  his  escape  appeared  altoi^a'ther 
iujpossibh).  The  <lay  passed  heavily  and  slowly.  The 
oloth  had  been  rcnioved  from  his  month,  but  he  was 
])aiched  with  thirst,  while  the  tiglitly  bound  cords  cut 
deeply  into  his  tiesh. 

He  had  once  asked  for  water,  but  his  re(|uest  had  been 
answered  with  such  jeers  an<l  mockery  that  he  resolved 
to  sufl'er  silently  until  the  last.  At  lenufth  the  darkness  of 
the  winter  evening  began  to  fall  when  a  thought  sudderdy 
struck  him.  On  the  hearth  a  fire  was  burninir;  he  waited 
until  the  women  had  again  left  the  hut.  lie  could  hear 
their  voices  without  as  they  talked  with  those  in  the 
next  cottage.  They  might  at  any  moment  return,  and 
it  was  improbable  that  they  would  again  go  out,  for  the 
cold  was  bitter,  and  they  would  most  likely  wait  indoors 
for  the  return  of  the  men. 

This  then  was  his  last  opportunity.  He  rolled  himself 
to  the  fire,  and  with  his  tee^h  seized  the  end  of  one  of  the 
burnino;  sticks.  He  raised  himself  into  a  sitting  position, 
and  wi'^h  the  greatest  dilliculty  laid  the  burning  end  of 
the  stick  across  the  cords  w^hich  bound  his  wrists.  W 
.seemed  to  him  that  they  would  never  catch  tire.  The  He.sh 
scorched  and  frizzled,  and  the  smoke  rose* up  with  that 
of  the  burning  I'ope.  The  agony  was  intense,  but  it  was 
for  life,  and  Malcolm  unliinchingly  held  the  burning 
brand  in  its  place  until  the  cords  tlew  asunder  and  his 
hands  were  free.  Although  almost  mad  with  the  pain, 
Malcolm  set  to  work  instantly  to  undo  the  other  ropes.  As 
soon  as  one  of  his  arms  was  free  he  seized  a  hatchet,  which 
lay  near  him,  and  rapidly  cut  the  rest.  He  was  not 
£  moment  too  soon,  for  as  he  cut  the  last  knot  he  heard 
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the  sound  of   steps,  and   two   women  appeared  at   the 
door.  ' 

On  secin<jf  their  nrisontir  standiiiL:  erect  wiili  an  axe  in 
his  hand  they  tiniicd  and  l!ed  slniekin;^  loudly.  It  was 
well  for  iMalcohii  that  they  did  so,  for  so  stitl"  and  nuud)etl 
were  his  limbs  th:it  lie  could  SL-arcely  hold  the  axe,  and 
the  slightest  push  would  have  thrown  hisn  to  the  ground. 

Some  nunutes  passed  before,  by  stamping  Ids  feet  and 
rubbing  his  legs  he  restored  circulation  sutlicienlly  to 
totter  across  the  room.  Then  lie  sei/ed  a  brand  and 
thurst  it  into  the  thatch  of  the  house,  having  tirst  put  on 
his  helmet  and  placed  his  sword  and  pistols  in  his  belt. 
His  hands  were  too  crippled  and  powerless  to  enable  him 
to  fasten  on  the  rest  of  his  armour.  He  knew  that  he  had 
no  time  to  lose.  Fortunately  the  women  would  not  know 
how  weak  and  helpless  he  was,  for  had  they  returned  in 
a  body  they  could  easil}'  have  overpowered  him;  but  at 
any  moment  the  men  nnght  arrive,  and  if  he  was  found 
there  by  them  his  fate  wa.s  sealed. 

Accordingly  as  soon  as  he  had  fired  the  hut  he  made 
his  way  from  the  village  as  quickly  as  he  could  crawl 
alonor.  He  saw  behind  him  the  tlames  risincr  hii^jher  and 
higher.  The  wind  was  blowing  keenly,  and  the  fire 
spread  rapidly  from  house  to  house,  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  road  along  which  the  army  had  travelled  the 
whole  village  was. in  flames.  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
travel  far,  for  the  intense  sufferino-s  wdiich  he  had  en- 
dured  for  tw^enty-four  hours  without  food  or  water  had 
exhausted  his  strength. 

His  limbs  were  swollen  and  bruised  from  the  tightness 
of  the  cords,  the  aijonv  of  his  burned  wrists  was  terrible, 
and  after  proceeding  slowly  for  about  a  mile  he  drew  off 
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from  the  broad  trampled  track  which  the  army  had  made 
in  passing,  and  draggiiig  liiinself  to  a  ckinip  of  trees  a 
short  distance  from  tli-j  road,  made  his  wav  throuo;h  some 
thick  undergrowth  and  i'ung  himself  down.  The  night 
was  intensely  cold,  but  this  was  a  relief  to  him  rather 
than  otlierwise,  for  it  alleviated  the  burning  pain  of  his 
limbs  while  he  kept  hamU'uls  of  snow  ap[)iied  to  his 
wrists. 

Two  hours  after  he  had  taken  refuge  he  heard  a  number 
of  men  come  along  the  road  at  a  run.  Looking  through 
the  bushes  he  could  see  by  their  figures  against  the  snow 
that  they  were  peasants,  and  had  no  doubt  that  they 
were  the  men  of  the  villaae  who  had  returned  and  at 
once  started  in  pm-suit  of  him. 

An  hour  later,  feeling  somewhat  r^^lieved,  he  left  his 
hiding-place  and  moved  a  mile  away  trom  the  road,  as  he 
feared  that  the  j  easants,  failing  to  overtake  him,  might, 
as  they  r(.'turned,  search  ever}'  possihle  hiding-place  near  it. 
He  had  no  fear  of  the  track  bein;^'  noticed,  for  the  surface 
of  the  snow  was  everywhere  mai'ked  by  parties  going  and 
returning  to  the  main  body,  lie  kept  on  until  he  saw  a 
small  shed-  The  door  was  unfastened;  opening  it  he  found 
that  the  place  was  empty,  thouj^h  there  wei'e  signs  that 
it  was  usually  used  as  a  shelter  for  cattle. 

A  rough  ladder  led  to  a  loft.  This  was  nearly  full  of 
hay.  Malcolm  threw  himself  down  on  this,  and  covering 
himself  up  thickly,  felt  the  blood  again  begin  to  ciiculate 
in  his  limbs.  It  brought,  however,  such  a  renewal  of  his 
pain,  that  it  was  not  until  morning  that  fatigue  over- 
powered his  su fieri ngs  and  he  fell  asleep. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  woke  at  the  sound 
of  shouts  and  holloaing.     Springing  to  his  feet  he  looked 
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out  between  the  cracks  in  the  boards  and  saw  a  party  of 
forty  or  fifty  peasants  passing  close  by  the  shed.  They 
were  armed  witli  hatchets,  scythes,  and  pikea  On  tlie 
heads  of  four  of  the  pikes  were  stuck  gory  heads,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  party  were  three  prisoners,  two  Swedes 
and  a  Scot.  These  were  covered  with  blood,  and  were 
scarcely  able  to  walk,  but  were  being  urged  forward  w  ith 
blows  and  pike-thrusts  amid  the  brutal  laughcer  of  their 
captors. 

Malcolm  retired  to  his  bed  full  of  r.iixe  and  sorn)w.  It 
would  have  been  madness  to  have  followed  his  first  im- 
pulse to  sally  out  sword  in  hand  and  fall  upon  the 
ruffians,  as  such  a  step  would  only  have  ensured  his  own 
death  without  assisting 'the  captives. 

"  Hitherto,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  have  ever  restrained 
my  men,  and  have  endeavoured  to  piotect  ihx.  peasants 
from  violence;  henceforward,  so  long  as  we  remain  in 
Bavaria,  no  word  of  mine  shall  be  uttered  to  save  one  of 
these  nuirderous  peasants.  However,  I  am  not  with 
my  company  yet.  The  army  is  two  rsiarches  ahead,  and 
must  by  this  time  be  in  front  of  Ingolstadt.  I  have  beon 
two  days  without  food,  and  see  but  little  chance  of  getting 
any  until  I  rejoin  them,  and  the  whole  country  between 
us  is  swarming  with  an  infuriated  peasantry.  The  pros- 
pect is  certainly  not  a  bright  one.  I  would  give  a  year's 
pay  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  Swedish  trumpet." 

When  darkness  had  fairly  set  in  Malcolm  started  on 
Ills  way  again.  Although  his  limbs  still  smarted  from 
the  wales  and  sores  left  by  the  cords  they  had  now  re- 
covered their  lissomeness;  but  he  was  weak  from  want  of 
food,  and  no  longer  walked  with  the  free  elastic  stride 
which  distinguished  the  Scottish  infantry.     His  wrists 
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gave  him  great  pain,  being  both  terribly  burned,  and 
every  movement  of  the  hand  sent  a  thrill  of  agony  up 
the  arm.  He  persisted,  however,  in  frequently  opening 
and  clenching  his  hands,  regardless  of  the  pain,  for  he 
feared  that  did  he  not  do  so  they  V70uld  stiffen  and  he 
would  be  unable  to  grasp  a  sword.  Fortunately  the 
wounds  were  principally  on  the  upper  side  of  the  thumbs, 
where  the  flesh  was  burned  away  to  the  bone,  but  tJie 
sinews  and  muscles  of  the  wrists  had  to  a  great  extent 
escaped. 

He  had  not  journeyed  very  far  when  he  saw  a  light 
ahead  and  presently  perceived  the  houses  of  a  village. 
A  fire  was  lit  in  the  centre,  and  a  number  of  figures  were 
gathered  round  it. 

"Something  is  going  on,"  Malcolm  said  to  himself;  "as 
likely  as  not  they  have  got  some  unfortunate  prisoner. 
Whatever  it  be,  I  will  steal  in  and  try  to  get  some  food. 
I  cannot  go  much  further  without  it;  and  as  their  atten- 
tion is  occupied,  I  may  find  a  cottage  empty." 

Making  his  way  round  to  the  back  of  the  houses,  he 
approached  one  of  the  cottages  in  the  rear.  He  lifted  the 
latch  of  the  door  and  opened  it  a  little.  All  was  still. 
With  his  drawn  sv/ord  he  entered.  The  room  was  empty; 
a  fire  burned  on  the  hearth,  and  on  the  table  were  some 
loaves  which  had  evidently  been  just  baked.  Malcolm 
fell  upon  one  of  them  and  speedily  devoured  it,  and, 
taking  a  long  draught  of  rougli  country  wine  from  a  skin 
hanofinor  acjainst  the  wall,  he  felt  another  man. 

He  broke  another  loaf  in  two  and  thrust  the  pieces 
into  his  doublet,  and  then  sallied  out  from  the  cottacfe 
again.  Still  keeping  behind  the  houses  he  made  his  way 
until  he  got  within  view  of  the  fire.    Here  he  saw  a  sight 
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which  thrilled  him  with  horror.  Some  eight  or  ten  pea-' 
sants  and  forty  or  tit'ty  women  were  yelling  and  shouting. 
Fastened  aoainst  a  nost  in  front  of  the  tire  were  the 
remains  of  a  prisoner.  He  had  been  stripped,  his  ears, 
nose,  hands,  and  feet  cut  oti*,  and  he  was  slowly  bleeding 
to  death. 

Four  other  men,  bound  hand  and  foot,  lay  close  to  the 
tire.  By  its  flames  Malcolm  saw  the  green  scarves  that 
told  they  were  Scotchmen  of  his  own  brigade,  and  he 
determined  at  once  to  rescue  them  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
He  crept  forward  until  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  road; 
then  he  raised  a  pistol  and  with  a  steady  aim  fired  at 
one  of  the  natives,  who  fell  d^ad  across  the  fire. 

Another  shot  laid  another  beside  him  before  the  pea- 
sants recovered  from  their  first  surprise.  Then  with  a 
loud  shout  in  German,  "Kill — kill!  and  spare  none!" 
Malcolm  dashed  forward.  The  peasants,  believing  that 
they  were  attacked  by  a  strong  body,  fled  precipitately 
in  all  directions.  Malcolm,  on  reaching  the  prisoners, 
instantly  severed  theii*  bonds. 

"Quick,  my  lads!"  he  exclaimed;  "  we  shall  have  them 
upon  us  again  in  a  minute." 

The  men  in  vain  tried  to  struggle  to  their  feet — their 
limbs  were  toe  numbed  to  beiLr  them. 

"Crawl  to  the  nearest  cottage!"  Malcolm  exclaimed; 
"  we  can  hold  it  until  your  limbs  are  recovered." 

He  caught  up  from  the  ground  some  pikes  and  scythes 
which  the  peasants  had  dropped  in  their  flight,  and  aided 
the  men  to  make  their  way  to  the  nearest  cottage.  They 
were  but  just  in  time;  for  the  peasants,  finding  they 
were  not  pursued,  had  looked  round,  and  seeing  but  one 
opponent   had   gamed   courage  and  were  beginning   to 
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approach  again.  Malnolni  barred  the  door,  and  then 
taking  down  a  skin  of  wine  bade  his  companions  take  a 
drink.  Tliere  were  loaves  on  the  shelves,  and  these  he 
cut  up  and  handed  to  tlu  m. 

'*  Quick,  lads!"  he  said;  "stamp  your  legs  and  swing 
,Vour  anus,  and  get  the  blood  in  motion.  I  will  keep 
these  fellows  at  bay  a  few  minutes  longer. 

He  reloaded  his  pistols  and  fired  through  the  door,  at 
which  the  peasants  were  now  hewing  with  axes.  A  cry 
and  a  heavy  fall  told  him  that  one  of  the  shots  had  taken 
efiect.     Suddenly  there  was  a  smell  of  smoke. 

"They  have  tired  the  roof,"  Malcolm  said.  "Now,  lads, 
each  of  you  put  a  loaf  of  bread  under  his  jerkin.  There 
is  no  saying  when  we  may  get  more.  Now  get  ready  and 
sally  out  with  me.  There  are  but  six  or  eight  men  in  the 
village,  and  they  are  no  match  for  us.  They  only  dared 
to  attack  us  because  they  saw  that  you  couldn't  walk." 

The  door  was  opened,  and  headed  by  Malcolm  the  four 
Scotchmen  dashed  out.  They  w^ere  assailed  by  a  shower 
of  missiles  by  the  crowd  as  they  appeared,  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  seen  that  the  men  were  on  foot  again  the  peasants 
gave  way.  Malcolm  shot  one  and  cut  down  another,  and 
the  rest  scattered  in  all  directions. 

"Now,  lads,  follow  me  while  we  may,"  and  Malcolm 
again  took  to  the  fields.  The  peasants  followed  for  some 
distance,  but  when  the  soldiers  had  quite  recovered  the 
use  of  their  limbs  Malcolm  suddenly  turned  on  his  pur- 
suers, overtaking  and  killing  two  of  them.  Then  he  and 
his  men  again  continued  their  journey,  the  peasants  no 
longer  following.  When  at  some  distance  from  the  vil- 
lage he  said: 

"  We  must  turn  and  make  for  the  Lech  again.    It  is  no 
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farther  than  it  is  to  Ingolstadt,  and  we  sliall  find  friends 
tliere.  These  pea.sants  wil)  go  on  ahead  and  raise  all  the 
villagers  against  us,  and  we  should  never  get  through. 
What  regiment  do  you  belong  to,  lads?"  for  in  the  dark- 
ness he  had  been  unable  to  see  their  faces. 

"Your  own,  Captain  Grreme.  We  were  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  waggons  with  sick.  The  wheel  came  off,  and 
we  were  left  behind  the  convoy  while  we  were  mending 
it.  x\s  we  were  at  work,  our  weapons  laid  on  the  ground, 
some  twenty  men  sprang  out  from  some  bushes  hard  by 
and  fell  upon  us.  \»  illed  five  or  six  of  them,  but  were 
beaten  down  and  ten  of  our  number  were  slain.  They 
murdered  all  the  sick  in  the  waggons  and  marched  us 
away,  bound,  to  this  village  where  you  found  us.  Sandy 
M'Alister  they  had  murdered  just  as  you  came  up,  and 
we  should  have  had  a  like  liorrible  fate  had  you  been  a 
few  minutes  later.  Eh,  sir!  but  it's  an  awful  death  to  be 
cut  in  pieces  by  these  devils  incarnate!" 

"Well,  lads,"  Malcolm  said,  "we  will  determine  that 
they  shall  not  take  us  alive  again.  If  we  are  overtaken 
or  met  by  any  of  these  gangs  of  peasants  we  will  fight 
till  we  die.  None  of  us,  I  hope,  are  afraid  of  death  in 
fair  strife,  but  the  bravest  might  well  shrink  from  such  a 
death  as  that  of  your  poor  comrade.  Now  let  us  see  what 
arms  we  have  between  us." 

Malcolm  had  his  sword  and  pistols,  two  of  the  men  haJ 
pikes,  the  other  tw^o  scj'thes  fastened  to  long  handles. 

"These  are  clumsy  weapons,"  Malcolm  said.  "You  had 
best  fit  short  handles  to  them,  so  as  to  make  them  into 
double-handled  swords." 

They  were  unable  to  travel  far,  for  all  were  exhausted 
with  the  suflferings  they  had  gone  through,  but  they  kept 
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on  until  they  came  upon  a  village  which  had  been  fired 
when  the  troops  marched  through.  The  walls  ol  a  little 
church  were  alone  standing.  It  had,  like  the  rest  of  the 
village,  been  burned,  but  the  shell  still  remained.     ' 

"So  far  as  I  can  see,"  Malcolm  said,  "  the  tower  has 
escaped.  Had  it  been  burne<l  we  should  see  through  the 
windows.     We  may  find  shelter  in  the  belfry." 

On  reaching  the  church  they  found  that  the  entrance 
to  the  belfry  tower  was  outside  the  church,  and  to  this, 
no  doubt,  it  owed  its  escape  from  the  tire  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  main  edilice.  The  door  was  strong  and  defied 
their  eflbrts  to  break  it  in. 

"I  must  fire  my  pistol  through  the  lock,"  Malcolm  said. 
"  I  do  not  like  doing  so,  for  the  sound  ma}'  reach  tlie  ears 
of  any  peasants  in  the  neiglibourhood;  but  we  must  risk 
it,  for  the  cold  is  extreme,  and  to  lie  down  in  the  snow 
would  be  well-nigh  certain  death." 

He  placed  his  pistol  to  tlie  key-hole  and  fired.  The 
lock  at  once  yielded  and  the  party  entered  the  door. 

"Before  we  mount,"  Malcolm  .sai«l,  "let  each  pick  up 
one  of  these  blocks  of  stone  which  have  fallen  from  the 
wall.  We  will  wedge  the  door  from  behind,  and  can  then 
sleep  secure  against  a  surprise." 

When  the  door  was  closed  one  of  the  men,  who  was  a 
musketeer,  struck  some  sparks  from  a  flint  and  steel  on 
to  ft  slow  match  which  he  carried  in  his  jerkin,  and  by 
its  glow  they  were  enabled  to  look  around  them.  The 
stone  steps  began  to  ascend  close  to  the  door,  and  by 
laying  the  stones  between  the  bottom  step  and  the  door 
they  wedged  the  latter  firmly  in  its  place.  They  then 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  found  themselves  in  a  room  some 
-  ten  feet  square,  in  which  hung  the  bell  which  had  called 
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the  vilhige  to  prayers.  It  hung  from  some  beams  whicli 
were  covered  with  a  boarded  tloor,  axid  a  rough  ladder  led 
to  a  trap-door,  showing  that  there  was  another  room 
above.  The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  they  stood  was 
of  stone. 

"  Now,  lads,"  Malcohu  said,  "  two  of  you  make  your 
way  up  that  ladder  and  rip  up  some  of  the  planks  of  the 
flooring.  See  if  there  are  any  windows  or  loopholes 
in  the  chamber  above,  and  if  so  stutt'  your  jerkins  into 
them;  we  will  close  up  those  here.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
will  have  a  roaring  fire;  but  we  must  beware  lest  a  gleam 
of  light  be  visible  without,  for  this  belfry  can  be  seen  for 
miles  round. 

Some  of  the  boards  were  soon  split  up  into  fragments; 
but  before  the  light  was  applied  to  them  Malcolm  care- 
fully examined  each  window  and  loophole  to  be  sure  that 
they  were  perfectly  stopped.  Then  the  slow  match  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  dry  and 
rotten  wood.  One  of  the  men  kneeling  down  blew  lustily, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  a  flame  sprang  up.  The  wood  was 
now  heaped  on,  and  a  bright  fire  was  soon  blazing  high. 

A  trap-door  leading  out  on  to  the  flat  top  of  the 
tower  was  opened  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  and  the 
party  then  seated  themselves  round  the  fire,  under  whose 
genial  warmth  their  spirits  Hp'^edily  rose.  They  now  took 
from  their  wallets  the  bread  which  they  had  brought 
away  with  them. 

"  If  we  had,"  one  of  the  soldiers  said,  "  but  a  few  flasks 
of  Rhine  wine  with  us  we  need  not  envy  a  king." 

"  No,"  Malcolm  replied,  "  we  are  better  oft'  at  present 
than  our  comrades  who  are  sleeping  in  the  snow  round 
the  watch-fires;  but  for  all  that  I  would  that  we  were 
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with  tliern,  for  we  have  a  lonix  and  danojcrous  march  he- 
fore  us.  And  now,  lad  you  can  sleep  soundly.  There  will 
be  no  occasion  to  place  a  watch,  for  the  door  is  securely 
fastened;  but  at  the  lirst  dawn  of  light  we  must  be  on 
our  feet;  for  althouijh  I  do  not  n)ean  to  march  until  ni<dit- 
fall,  we  must  remove  the  stoppings  from  the  windows, 
for  shouhl  the  eye  of  any  passing  peasant  fall  upon  them, 
he  will  guess  at  once  that  some  one  is  sheltering  here,  and 
may  proceed  to  find  out  whether  it  be  friend  or  foe." 

Havinir  finished  half  their  bread,  for  Malcolm  had 
warned  them  to  save  the  other  half  for  the  next  day,,  the 
men  lay  down  round  the  fire,  and  soon  all  were  sound 
asleep. 
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IN  THE   CHURCH  TOWER. 


ALCOLM  was  the  first  to  awake,  and  was  vexed 
to  find  by  a  stream  of  light  pouring  down 
through  the  half  open  trap-door  above  that 
it  was  broad  day.  He  roused  the  men,  and 
the  stoppings  were  at  once  removed  from  the  loopholes. 
The  sun  was  already  high,  for  the  party,  overpowered 
with  fatfgue,  had  slept  long  and  soundly. 

Malcolm  looked  cautiously  from  the  window;  no  one 
was  in  sight,  and  the  ruins  of  the  village  below  lay  black 
and  deserted.  The  men  resumed  the  clothes  which  had 
been  used  for  blocking  the  loopholes,  and  sat  down  to 
pass  the  long  hours  which  would  elapse  before  the  time 
for  action  arrived.  It  was  exceedingly  cold,  for  there 
were  loopholes  on  each  side  of  the  chamber,  and  the  wind 
blew  keenly  through. 

"Sergeant,"  Malcolm  said,  "we  will  risk  a  bit  of  fire 
again,  for  the  cold  pierces  to  the  bone;  only  be  sure  that 
you  use  perfectly  dry  wood.  Examine  each  piece  to  see 
that  no  drip  from  the  roof  has  penetrated  it.  If  it  is  dry 
it  will  give  but  little  smoke,  and  a  slight  vapour  is  not 
likely  to  be  observed  rising  from  the  tcp  of  the  tower." 
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The  fire  was  airain  limited,  and  the  smoke  was  so  slif^lit 
that  Malcohn  had  little  fear  of  its  being  observed. 

An  hour  later,  as  the  men  were  talking:,  Malcohn  sud- 
denly  held  up  his  hand  for  silence,  and  the  murmur  of 
voices  was  heard  without.  IMalcolni  rose  to  his  feet  to 
reconnoitre,  standing  far  back  from  the  loophole  as  he 
did  so.  A  group  of  some  eight  or  ten  pt  asants  were  stand- 
ing looking  at  the  tower,  while  a  woman  was  pointing  to 
it  and  talking  eagerly. 

It  was  towards  the  windows  that  she  was  pointing,  and 
Malcolm  guessed  at  once  that,  having  returned  in  the 
early  morning  to  see  what  remained  of  her  honu',  she  had 
happened  to  notice  the  garments  stuffed  in  the  windows, 
and  had  carried  the  news  to  some  of  her  companions. 
Malcohn  regretted  bitterly  now  that  he  had  not  set  a 
watch,  so  that  at  the  first  gleam  of  daylight  the  win- 
dows might  have  been  unblocked;  but  it  was  now  too 
late. 

"  We  shall  have  to  fight  for  it,  lads,"  he  said,  turning 
round.  "Our  clothes  must  have  been  seen  early  this 
morning,  and  there  is  a  party  of  peasants  watching  the 
tower.  Of  course  they  cannot  know  at  present  whether 
we  are  friends  or  foes;  but  no  doubt  the  news  of  last 
evening's  doings  has  travelled  through  the  country,  and 
the  peasants  are  on  the  look-out  for  us,  so  they  may  well 
guess  that  we  are  here.  However,  we  shall  soon  see. 
Sergeant,  place  one  of  your  men  on  sentry  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  but  do  not  let  him  speak  or  give  any  signs  of 
his  presence  if  the  door  is  tried." 

One  of  the  soldiers  was  placed  on  guard.  Scarcely  had 
he  taken  his  station  when  there  was  a  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  shouts  were  heard  outside  from  the  peasants 
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calling  on  those  within,  if  they  were  friends,  to  come  out. 
No  answer  was  returned.  * 

"It's  fortunate  for  you,'  Malcolm  muttered,  "that  we 
don't  come  out,  or  we  should  make  short  work  of  you; 
but  I  know  you  would  Hy  like  hares  if  you  saw  us,  and 
would  bring  the  whole  country  down  on  us.  No ,  we 
must  hold  out  here.  Our  only  hope  is  to  escaj)e  at  night, 
or  to  hold  this  place  till  some  of  our  troops  come  along. 
At  any  moment  some  regiments  from  the  Lech  may  be 
marchinfj  forward  to  join  the  kinij. 

"  We  nuist  make  our  bread  last,  lads,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully to  the  men,  "  for  we  may  have  to  stand  a  long  siege. 
Methinks  we  can  hold  this  stone  staircase  against  all  the 
peasants  of  this  part  of  Bavaria;  and  we  must  do  so  until 
we  hear  the  sound  of  the  Swedish  drums;  ihey  may  coiuc 
along  at  any  time.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  one 
of  us  must  start  at  night  and  carry  news  of  our  peril  to  the 
Lech.  We  made  a  good  supper  last  night,  and  can  fast 
for  a  bit.  If  we  cut  our  bread  up  into  small  portions  we 
can  hold  out  for  days.  There  should  be  snow  enough  on 
the  tower  top  to  furnish  us  with  drink." 

After  hammering  at  the  door  for  some  time,  the  pea- 
sants retired  convinced  that  there  were  none  of  their  own 
people  within  the  tower,  and  that  those  who  had  slept 
there  were  the  fugitives  of  whom  they  had  been  in  search 
during  the  night.  These  might,  indeed,  have  departed  in 
the  interval  between  the  time  when  the  woman  first  saw 
the  traces  of  their  presence  and  her  return  wdth  them; 
but  they  did  not  think  that  this  was  so,  for  in  that  case 
they  could  not  have  fastened  tlie  door  behind  them. 

The  peasants  accordingly  withdrew  a  short  distance 
from  the  church,  and  three  of  their  nundier  were  sent  of! 
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in  different  directions  to  bring  up  reinforcements.  Aj' 
soon  as  Malcolm  saw  this  movement  he  knew  that  con- 
cealment was  useless,  an*^  began  to  make  preparations  for 
the  defence.  First,  he  with  the  sergeant  ascended  to  the 
roof  of  the  tower.  To  his  disappointment  he  saw  that 
the  heat  of  the  flames  had  melted  the  snow,  and  that  most 
of  the  water  had  run  away.  Some,  however,  stood  in  the 
hollows  and  inequalities  of  the  stone  platform,  where  it 
had  again  frozen  into  ice. 

As  the  supply  would  be  very  precious,  Malcolm  directed 
that  before  any  moved  about  on  the  platform  every 
piece  of  ice  should  be  carefully  taken  up  and  carried 
below.  Here  it  was  melted  over  the  tire  in  one  of  the  iron 
caps,  and  was  found  to  furnish  three  quarts  of  water. 
The  appearance  of  Malcolm  and  his  companion  on  the 
tower  had  been  hailed  by  a  shout  of  hatred  and  exulta- 
tion by  the  peasants;  but  the  defenders  liad  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  demonstration,  and  had  continued  their  work 
as  if  regardless  of  the  presence  of  their  enemies. 

On  his  return  to  the  platform  Malcolm  found,  looking 
over  the  low  parapet,  that  on  the  side  farthest  from  the 
church  (jreat  icicles  hun<2f  down  from  the  mouth  of  the 
<^utter,  the  water  havino:  frozen  ajjain  as  it  trickled  from 
the  platform.  These  iCiv'U^s  were  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  many  feet,  in  length.  They  were  carefully 
Idoken  oft',  and  were  laid  down  on  the  platform  where 
they  would  remain  frozen  until  wanted. 

Malcolm  now  felt  secure  against  the  attacks  of  thirst 

for  some  days  to  come.     The  stones  of  the  parapet  were 

next  tried,  and  were  without  much  trouble  moved  from 

their  places,  and  were  all  carried  to  the  side  in  which  the 

,  door  was  situated,  in  readiness  to  hurl  down  upon  any 
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who  might  assault  it.  Some  of  the  beams  of  the  upper 
flooring  were  removed  from  their  places,  and  being  carried 
down,  were  wedged  against  the  upper  part  of  the  door, 
securing  it  as  firmly  as  did  the  stones  below.  These  pre- 
parations being  finished,  Malcolm  took  a  survey  of  tlie 
situation  outside. 

The  group  of  peasants  had  increased  largely,  some  thirty 
or  forty  men  armed  with  pikes,  bills,  and  scythes  being 
gathered  in  a  body,  while  many  more  could  be  seen  across 
the  country  hurrying  over  the  white  plain  towards  the 
spot.  The  windows  of  the  lower  apartment  had  been 
barricaded  with  planks,  partly  to  keep  out  missiles,  partly 
for  warmth.  A  good  fire  now  blazed  in  the  centre,  and 
the  soldiers,  confident  in  themselves  and  their  leader, 
cracked  grin)  jokes  as,  their  work  being  finished,  they  sat 
down  around  it  and  awaited  the  attack,  one  of  their  num- 
ber being  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  tower  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

"  I  would  that  we  had  a  nmsket  or  two,"  Malcolm  said; 
"for  we  might  then  keep  them  from  the  door.  I  have  only 
some  twenty  charges  for  my  pistols,  and  the  most  of  these, 
at  any  rate,  I  must  keep  for  the  defence  of  the  stairs." 

Presently  the  sentry  from  above  called  out  that  the 
peasants  were  moving  forward  to  the  attack. 

"Sergeant,"  Malcolm  said,  "  do  you  fasten  my  green  scarf 
to  a  long  strip  of  plank  and  fix  it  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 
We  cannot  fioht  under  a  better  banner.  Now  let  us 
mount  to  the  roof  and  give  them  a  warm  reception." 

"Look  out,  sir,"  the  sentry  exclaimed  as  Malcolm  as- 
cended the  stair,  "three  or  four  of  them  have  got  muskets." 

"  Then  we  must  be  careful,"  Malcolm  said.  "  I  don't 
suppose  they  are  much  of  marksmen,  but  even  a  random 
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shot  will  tell  at  times,  and  I  want  to  take  you  all  back 
safe  with  me;  so  keep  low  when  you  get  on  the  roof,  lads, 
and  don't  show  your  heads  more  than  you  can  help." 

Heralding  their  attack  by  a  discharge  from  their 
muskets,  whose  balls  whistled  harmlessly  round  the 
tower,  the  peasants  rushed  forward  to  the  door  and  com- 
menced an  assa-ult  upon  it  with  hatchets  and  axes. 

Malcolm  and  his  men  each  lifted  a  heavy  stone  and 
rollc  I  it  over  the  parapet,  the  five  loosing  the  missiles 
simultaneously.  There  was  a  dull  crash,  and  with  a  ter- 
rible cry  the  peasants  tied  from  the  door.  Looking  over, 
Malcolm  saw  that  six  or  seven  men  had  been  struck 
down.  Five  of  these  lay  dead  or  senseless;  two  were 
endeavouring  to  drag  themselves  away. 

"  That  is  lesson  number  one,"  he  said.  "  They  will  be 
more  prudent  next  time." 

The  peasants,  after  holding  a  tumultuous  council, 
scattered,  most  of  them  making  for  a  wood  a  short 
distance  off. 

"  They  are  going  to  cut  down  a  tree  and  use  it  as  a 
battering  ram,"  Malcolm  observed.  "They  know  that  these 
large  stones  are  too  heavy  for  us  to  cast  many  paces  from 
the  foot  of  the  wall.  We  must  get  to  work  and  break 
some  of  them  up.  That  will  not  be  difficult,  for  the  wind 
and  weather  have  rotted  many  of  them  half  through." 

The  stones  were  for  the  most  part  from  two  to  three 
foet  long  and  nine  or  ten  inches  square.  Two  were  laid 
down  on  the  platform  some  eighteen  inches  apart  and 
another  placed  across  them.  The  four  men  then  lifted 
another  stone,  and  holding  it  perpendicularly  brought  it 
down  with  all  their  strength  upon  the  unsupported  centre 
of  the  stone,  which  broke  in  half  at  once.     To  break  it 
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again  required  greater  efforts,  but  it  yielded  to  the  blows. 
Other  stones  were  siniilarly  treated,  until  a  large  pile  '^/as 
formed  of  blocks  of  some  ten  inches  each  way,  besides 
a  number  of  smaller  fraofments. 

In  half  an  hour  the  peasants  reappeared  with  a  slight 
well-jnrrown  tree  some  forty  feet  lonij  which  I  ad  been 
robl  ed  of  its  bri^iiches.  It  was  laid  down  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  church,  and  then  twenty  men  lifted  it 
near  the  butt  and  advanced  to  use  it  as  a  battering-ram, 
with  the  small  end  forward;  but  before  they  were  near 
enough  to  touch  the  door  the  bearers  were  arrested  by 
a  cry  from  the  crowd  as  the  defenders  appeared  on  tlie 
tower,  and  poising  their  blocks  of  stone  above  tluir 
heads,  hurled  them  down.  Three  of  them  flew  over  the 
heads  of  the  peasants,  but  the  others  crashed  down  among 
them,  slaying  and  terribly  mutilating  two  of  the  bearers 
of  the  tree  and  strikino*  several  others  to  the  fjround. 
The  battering-ram  was  instantly  dropped,  and  before  the 
Scotchmen  had  time  to  lift  another  missile  the  peasants 
were  beyond  their  reach. 

"  Lesson  number  two,"  Malcolm  said.  "  What  will  our 
friends  do  next,  I  wonder?" 

The  peasants  were  clearly  at  a  loss.  A  long  consulta- 
tion was  held,  but  this  was  not  followed  by  any  renewal 
of  the  attack. 

**  I  think  they  must  have  made  up  their  minds  to  starve 
us  out,  sir,"  the  sergeant  remarked  as  the  hours  went 
slowly  by  without  any  renewal  of  the  attack. 

"Yes;  either  that,  sei'geant,  or  a  night  attack.  In 
either  case  I  consider  that  we  are  safe  for  a  time,  but 
sooner  or  lat'-r  our  fate  is  sealed  unless  aid  couies  to  us, 
and  therefore  I  propose  that  one  of  you  should  to-night 
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tiy  and  bear  a  message  to  the  Lech.  We  can  lower  him 
down  by  the  bell-roi)e  from  this  window  in  the  anole 
where  the  tower  touches  the  churcli.  Keepini^  round  by 
the  church  lie  will  be  in  deep  shadow  until  he  reaches 
the  other  end,  and  will  tlien  be  close  to  the  ruins  of  the 
village.     Before  morning  he  could  reach  our  camp." 

"I  will  undertake  it  myself,  sir,  if  3'ou  will  allow  me," 
the  sergeant  said,  while  the  other  men  also  volunteered 
for  the  duty. 

"  You  shall  try  first,  sergeant,"  Malcolm  said.  "  It  will 
be  dangerous  work,  for  as  the  news  of  our  being  here 
spreads  the  peasants  will  be  coming  in  from  all  quarters. 
Their  numbers  are  already  greatly  increased  since  thev 
commenced  the  attack,  and  there  nmst  be  at  least  thrc 
or  four  hundred  men  around  us.  They  will  be  sure  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  against  our  escaping,  and  it  will 
need  all  your  care  and  caution  to  get  through  them." 

"  Never  fear,  sir,"  the  man  replied  confidently.  "  I  have 
stalked  the  deer  scores  of  times,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  I 
cannot  crawl  through  a  number  of  thick-witted  Bavarian 
peasants." 

"  Even  beyond  the  village  you  will  have  to  keep  your 
eyes  open,  as  you  may  meet  parties  of  peasants  on  their 
way  here.  Fortunately  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  road,  so  well  beaten  is  it  by  the  march  of  the  army. 
If  by  to-morrow  night  no  rescue  arrives  I  shall  consider 
that  you  have  been  taken  or  killed,  and  shalltry  with 
the  others  to  make  my  way  through.  It  would  be  better 
to  die  sword  in  hand  while  we  have  still  the  strength  to 
wield  our  arms  than  to  be  cooped  up  here  until  too  weak 
any  longer  to  defend  ourselves,  and  then  to  be  slowly 
tortured  to  death." 
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As  soon  as  it  was  dusk  a  sentry  was  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  tower,  with  orders  to  report  the  slightest  sound  or 
stir.  During  the  day  this  had  not  been  necessary,  for  a 
view  could  be  obtained  from  the  windows,  and  the  men 
with  firearms,  who  had  now  considerably  increased  in 
iuunbers,  kept  up  a  constant  fire  at  the  tower. 

An  hour  later  the  sentry  reported  that  he  could  hear 
the  sound  of  many  feet  in  the  darkness,  with  the  occa- 
sional snapping  as  of  dry  twigs. 

"  They  are  going  to  burn  down  the  door,"  Malcolm  said. 
"That  is  what  I  ex})ected.  Now,  sergeant,  is  your  time. 
They  are  all  busy  and  intent  upon  their  purpose.  You 
could  not  have  a  better  time." 

The  rope  was  fastened  round  tlie  sei'geant's  waist,  and 
with  some  difficulty  he  squeezed  himself  through  the 
narrow  window,  after  listening  attentively  to  discover  if 
any  were  below. 

All  seemed  perfectly  still  on  this  side,  and  he  was 
gradually  and  steadily  lowered  down.  Presently  those 
above  felt  the  rope  slack.  Another  minute  and  it  swung 
loosely.  It  was  drawn  up  again,  and  Malcolm,  placing 
one  of  the  men  at  the  loophole,  with  instructions  to  listen 
intently  for  any  sound  of  alarm  or  conflict,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  other  side. 

Soon  he  saw  a  number  of  dark  fii^ures  bearinof  on 
t'lieir  heads  great  bundles  which  he  knew  to  be  faggots 
approaching  across  the  snow. 

As  they  approached  a  brisk  fire  suddenly  opened  on 
the  tower.     Malcolm  at  once  called  the  sentry  down. 

"It  is  of  no  use  exposing  yourself,"  he  said,  "and  we 
could  not  do  much  harm  to  them  did  we  take  to  stoning 
them  again.     We  have  nothing  to  do  now  but  to  wait." 
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Soon  a  series  of  dull  heavy  crashes  were  heard  as  the 
fajTcrots  were  thrown  down  a^jainst  the  door.  Malcolm 
descended  the  stairs  until  he  reached  the  lowest  loop- 
hole whicli  lighted  them,  and  which  was  a  few  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  door.     He  took  one  of  the  men  with  him. 

"  Here  are  my  flask  and  bullet-pouch,"  he  said.     "Do. 
you  reload  my  pistols  as  I  discharge  them." 

For  some  minutes  the  sound  of  the  fa^^fi^ots  beincr 
thrown  down  continued,  then  the  footsteps  were  heard 
retreating,  and  all  was  quiet  again. 

"Now  it  is  our  turn  aoain,"  Malcolm  said.  "It  is  one 
thing  to  prepare  a  fire  and  another  to  light  it,  my  fine 
fellows.  I  expect  that  you  have  forgotten  that  there  are 
firearms  here." 

Presently  a  light  was  seen  in  the  distance,  and  two  men 
with  blazing  brands  approached.  They  advanced  con- 
fidently until  within  twenty  yards  of  the  tower,  then 
there  was  the  sharp  crack  of  a  pistol,  and  one  of  them 
fell  forward  on  his  face,  the  other  hesitated  and  stood 
irresolute,  then,  summoning  up  courage,  he  sprang  forward. 

As  he  did  so  another  shot  fiashed  out,  and  he,  too,  fell 
prostrate,  the  brand  hissing  and  spluttering  in  the  snow 
a  few  feet  from  the  pile  of  brushwood.  A  loud  yell  of 
rage  and  disappointment  arose  on  the  night  air,  showing 
how  large  was  the  number  of  peasants  who  were  watch- 
ing the  operations.  Some  time  elapsed  before  any  further 
move  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  then  some 
twenty  points  of  light  were  seen  approaching. 

"Donald,"  Malcolm  said  to  the  soldier,  "go  up  to  the 
cop  of  the  tower  with  your  comrades.  They  are  sure  to 
light  the  pile  this  time,  but  if  it  is  only  fired  in  one  place 
you  may  possibly  dash  out  the  light  with  a  stone."        — 
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The  lights  rapidly  ap[)roache(l,  but  when  the  bearers 
came  within  forty  yards  they  stopped.  They  were  a 
wild  group,  as,  with  their  unkempt  hair  and  beards,  and 
their  rough  attire,  they  stood  holding  the  lighted  brands 
above  their  heads.  A  very  tall  and  powerful  man  stood 
at  their  head. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  '^  why  do  you  hesitate?  Let  us 
finish  with  them."     And  he  rushed  forward. 

Malcolm  had  his  pistol  lying  on  the  sill  of  the  loophole 
covering  him,  and  when  the  peasant  had  run  ten  paces  he 
fired,  and  the  man  fell  headlong.  The  others  stopped,  and 
a  second  shot  took  etlect  among  them.  With  a  yell  of 
terror  they  hurled  the  brands  towards  the  pile  and  fled. 
Most  of  the  brands  fell  short,  others  missed  their  aim,  but 
from  his  loophole  Malcolm  saw  ihat  one  had  fallen  on  to 
the  outside  faggot  of  the  pile. 

Almost  instantly  a  heavy  stone  fell  in  the  snow  close 
by,  another,  and  another.  Malcolm  stood  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  brand.  The  twiijs  anjainst  which  it  leaned 
were  catching,  and  the  flames  began  to  shoot  up.  Higher 
and  higher  they  rose,  and  a  shout  of  triumph  from 
the  peasants  told  liow  keenly  they  were  also  watching- 
Still  the  heavy  stones  continued  to  fall.  The  flames  rose 
liiG^her,  and  half  the  facfG^ot  was  now  ali<]:ht.  Another 
minute  and  the  lire  would  communicate  with  the  pile. 
Then  there  was  a  crash.  A  shower  of  sparks  leapt  up 
as  the  faggot,  struck  by  one  of  thy  heavy  stones,  was 
dashed  from  its  place  and  lay  blazing  twenty  feet  distant 
from  the  pile.  There  it  burnt  itself  out,  and  for  a  time  the 
tower  was  safe. 

For  an  hour  the  defenders  watched  the  peasants,  who 
had  now  lighted  great  lires  just  out  of  pistol-shot  from 
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the  tower,  and  were  gathered  thickly  round  them,  the  light 
flashing  redly  from  pike-head  and  scythe. 

The  uproar  of  voices  was  loud;  but  though  the  def-enders 
guessed  that  they  were  discussing  the  next  plan  of  attack 
they  could  catch  no  meaning  from  such  words  as  reached  , 
them,  for  the  patois  of  the  Bavarian  peasants  was  unin- 
telligible. At  last  a  large  number  seized  brands,  some 
approached  as  before  towards  the  pile,  the  others  scat- 
tered in  various  directions,  while  the  men  with  muskets 
again  opened  fire  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 

Malcolm  took  his  post  at  the  loophole  awaiting  attack, 
but  the  men  in  front  of  him  did  not  advance.  Suddenly 
a  light  sprang  up  beneath  him.  There  was  a  sound  of 
falling  stones,  but  the  light  grew  brighter  and  brighter, 
and  he  knew  that  this  time  the  pile  had  been  fired.  As  he 
ran  upstairs  he  was  met  by  one  of  the  soldiers  from  above. 

"  They  crept  round  by  the  back  of  the  church,  sir,  and 
round  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  they  had  fired  the 
pile  before  we  saw  that  they  were  there." 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,"  Malcolm  said,  "  they  were  sure 
to  succeed  sooner  or  liter.  Call  the  others  down  ^  >m 
the  roof." 

The  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  now  closed,  and 
the  crevices  were  stufled  tightly  with  strips  torn  from 
the  men's  clothes  so  as  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  entering 
when  the  door  below  gave  way  to  the  flames.  A  broad 
glare  of  light  now  lit  up  the  scene,  and  showers  of 
sparks,  and  an  occasional  tongue  of  flame  were  visible 
through  the  window. 

"  Shut  down  the  trap-door  in  the  roof,"  Malcolm  said, 
"  that  will  check  the  draugiit  through  the  windows." 
■    The  wood  was  dry,  and  what  smoke  made  its  way  in 
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through  the  window  found  its  way  out  through  the  loop- 
holes of  the  upper  chamber  without  seriously  incommod- 
ing tliose  below. 

"We  can  take  it  easy,  now,"  Malcolm  said  as  he  set 
the  example  by  sitting  down  against  the  wall.  "It  will  be 
hours  before  the  stone-work  below  will  be  cool  enough  to 
permit  them  to  attack." 

"They  are  lighting  a  circle  of  fires  all  round  the  church," 
one  of  the  soldiers  said  looking  out. 

"  They  think  we  shall  be  trying  to  escape,  now  that 
our  door  is  burned.  They  are  too  late;  I  trust  our  mes- 
senger is  miles  away  by  this  time." 

In  half  an  hour  the  flames  died  away,  but  a  deep  red 
gh.  .V  showed  that  the  pile  of  embers  was  still  giving  out 
an  intense  heat.  One  of  the  men  was  now  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  tower  again,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  but  it 
was  certain  that  hours  would  elapse  before  an  attack 
could  be  made.  The  peasants,  indeed,  secure  of  their 
prey,  evinced  no  hurry  to  commence  the  attack,  but  spent 
the  mcrht  in  shoutinfj  and  sin2:intr  round  their  fires,  occa- 
sionally  yelling  threats  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them 
ajjainst  the  defender;^  of  the  tower. 

Towards  daylight  Malcolm  commenced  his  preparations 
for  defence.  The  door  was  taken  off'  its  hinges  and  was 
laid  on  the  stone  stairs.  These  were  but  two  feet  wide, 
the  door  itself  being  some  three  inc^^es  less.  The  rope 
was  fastened  round  its  upper  end  to  prevent  it  from  slid- 
ing  down. 

"  I  wish  we  had  some  grease  to  pour  over  it,"  Malcolm 
said,  "  but  dry  as  it  is  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  for 
anyone  to  walk  up  that  sharp  incline,  and  we  four  should 
be  able  to  hold  it  against  the  peasants  till  doomsday." 
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It  was  not  until  broad  daylight  that  the  peasants  pre- 
pared for  the  attack.  So  long  as  the  operation  had  been 
a  distant  one  it  had  seemed  easy  enough,  but  as  in  a 
confused  mass  they  a})proached  the  open  doorway  they 
realized  that  to  ascend  the  narrow  staircase,  defended  at 
the  top  by  desperate  men,  was  an  enterprise  of  no  common 
danger,  and  that  the  work  which  they  had  regarded  as 
finished  was  in  fact  scarcely  begun. 

The  greater  part  then  hung  back,  but  a  band  of  men, 
who  by  their  blackened  garments  and  swarthy  faces 
Malcolm  judged  to  be  charcoal  burners,  armed  with  heavy 
axes,  advanced  to  the  front,  and  with  an  air  of  dogged 
resolution  approached  the  door.  The  defenders  gave  no 
sign  of  their  presence,  no  pistol  flashed  out  from  window 
or  loophole. 

Stridinor  throuo-h  the  still  hot  ashes  the  leader  of  the 
woodmen  passed  through  the  doorway  and  advanced  up 
the  stairs.  These  ran  in  short  straiujht  fliohts  round  the 
/  tower,  lighted  by  narrow  loopholes.  No  resistance  was 
encountered  until  he  reached  the  last  turning,  where  a 
broader  glare  of  light  came  from  the  open  doorway,  where 
two  of  the  soldiers,  pike  in  hand,  stood  ready  to  repel 
them.  With  a  shout  to  his  followers  to  come  on,  the 
peasant  sprang  forward.  He  ascended  three  steps,  and 
then,  as  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  sharply  inclined  plane 
of  the  door,  which  he  had  not  noticed,  he  stumbled  for- 
ward. His  companions,  supposing  he  had  been  pierced 
with  a  spear,  pressed  on  after  him,  but  each  fell  when 
they  trod  upon  the  door  until  a  heap  of  men  cumbered 
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Their  bodies  afforded  a  footliold  to  those  who  followed, 
but  these  could  make  but  little  way,  for  as  but  one  could 
advance  at  a  time,  each  as  he  came  on  was  slain  by  the 
pikes.  Finding  that  two  were  well  able  to  hold  the 
door,  Malcolm  with  the  other  ran  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  toppled  over  the  stones  of  the  parapet  upon 
the  mass  gathered  around  the  door.  These  at  once  scat- 
tered, and  those  on  the  stairs,  finding  themselves  unable 
to  get  forward,  for  the  narrow  passage  was  now  com- 
pletely choked  with  the  dead,  made  their  way  out  again 
and  rejoined  their    omrades. 

"  I  expect  they  will  send  their  musketeers  first  next 
time,"  Malcolm  said  as  he  rejoined  those  below,  leaving 
the  soldier  on  the  watch.  "  Now  let  us  get  the  door  up 
again,  and  bring  the  dead  here;  we  can  form  a  bax'rier 
with  them  breast-high." 

The  door  was  quickly  shifted  on  one  side,  and  then 
the  troopers  brought  up  the  dead,  who  were  eleven  in 
number. 

"Now  replace  the  door,"  Malcolm  ordered;  "fill  j'our 
iron  caps  with  blood — there  is  plenty  flowing  from  these 
fellows — and  pour  it  over  the  door,  it  will  be  as  good  as 
oil."  This  was  done,  and  the  bodies  were  then  piled 
shoulder-high  across  the  door. 

"  They  can  fire  as  much  as  they  like  now,"  Malcolm 
said,  "  they  will  be  no  nearer,  and  I  defy  anyone  to  climb 
up  that  door  now." 
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A  TIMELY   RESCUE. 

LTHOUGH  unaware  how  much  more  formid- 
able the  task  before  tliem  had  become,  tlie 
peasants  were  disheartened  by  their  defeat, 
and  even  the  boldest  hesitated  at  the  thought 
of  again  attacking  foes  so  formidably  posted.  None  of 
those  who  had  returned  were  able  to  explain  what  was 
the  obstacle  which  had  checked  their  advance. 

All  that  they  could  tell  was,  that  those  before  them 
had  fallen,  in  some  cases  even  before  they  were  touched 
by  the  spears  of  the  defenders.  This  mystery  added  to 
the  dread  which  the  assault  of  so  difficult  a  position 
naturally  inspired,  and  some  hours  were  spent  in  discus- 
sing how  the  next  attack  should  be  made.  Many  indeed 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  remaining  quietly  around  the 
tower  and  starvinor  its  defenders  into  surrenderinof. 

others  advocated  an  attempt  to  stifle  them  by  heaping 
green  wood  and  dai.ip  straw  round  the  tower;  but  the 
more  timid  pointed  out  that  many  would  be  killed  in 
carrying  out  the  task  by  the  firearms  of  the  besieged,  and 
that  even  were  the  combustibles  placed  in  position  and 
lighted  the  success  of  the  experiment  would  be  by  no 
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means  certain,  as  the  besieged  might  stuff  up  all  the 
orifices,  or  at  the  worst  might  obtain  sufhcient  fresh  air 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  to  enable  them  to  breathe. 

"  You  are  forgetting,"  one  of  tlie  peasants  exclaimed, 
"  the  powder  waggon  which  broke  down  as  Count  Tilly 
retreated  from  the  Lech.  Did  we  not  carry  off  the  pow- 
der barrels  and  hide  them,  partly  to  prevent  them  falling 
into  the  hands  of  these  accursed  Swedes,  partly  because 
the  powder  would  last  us  for  years  for  hunting  the  wolf 
and  wild  boar?  We  have  only  to  stow  these  inside  the 
tower  to  blow  it  into  the  air." 

The  idea  was  seized  with  shouts  of  acclamation.  Most 
of  the  peasants  who  had  assisted  in  carrying  off'  the  con- 
tents of  the  waggon  were  present,  and  these  started 
instantly  to  dig  up  the  barrels  which  they  had  taken 
as  their  share  of  the  booty.  The  shouts  of  satisfaction 
and  the  departure  of  forty  or  fifty  men  at  full  speed  in 
various  directions  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  garrison 
of  the  tower. 

"They  have  got  a  plan  of  some  sort,"  Malcolm  said; 
"  what  it  is  I  have  no  idea,  but  they  certainly  seem  con- 
fident about  it.  Look  at  those  fellows  throwing  up  their 
caps  and  waving  their  arms.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
be  attacked,  but  I  do  not  like  these  signs  of  confidence  on 
their  part,  for  they  know  now  how  strong  our  position 
is.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  impregnable  except  against 
artillery." 

Unable  to  repress  his  uneasiness  Malcolm  wandered 
from  window  to  window  watching  attentively  what  was 
going  on  without,  but  keeping  himself  as  far  back  as 
possible  from  the  loopholes;  for  the  men  with  muskets 
kept  up  a  dropping  fire  at  the  openings,  and  although 
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their  aim  was  poor,  bullets  occasionally  passed  in  and 
flattened  tliemselves  ai^oiinst  the  opposite  walls. 

"  There  is  a  man  rcturnini^,"  he  said  in  about  half  an 
hour;  "  he  is  canyiug  sumething  on  his  i-houlder,  but  I 
cannot  see  what  it  is." 

In  another  ten  minutes  the  man  had  reached  the  group 
of  peasants  standing  two  or  three  hundred  j'an.s  from 
the  church,  and  was  liieeted  with  chetrs  and  wavinfj  of 
hats. 

"Good  heavens!"  ISIalcolm  exclaimed  suddenly,  "it  is  a 
barrel  of  powder.  They  nmst  have  stripped  some  broken- 
down  anuHunition  wa'^i-on.  This  is  a  daui^er  indeed." 
The  men  grasped  their  weapons  and  rose  to  their  feet  at 
the  news,  pre[  ared  to  take  any  steps  which  their  young 
officer  might  command,  for  his  promptitude  and  ingenuity 
had  inspired  them  with  unbounded  confidence  in  h' 

"  We  nmst  at  all  hazards,"  he  said  after  a  few  nn^.v^ues' 
thought,  "  prevent  them  from  storing  these  barrels  below, 
Kemove  the  barricade  of  bodies  and  then  carry  the  door 
down  the  stairs.  We  must  lix  it  again  on  the  bottom 
steps.  The  bottom  stair  is  but  a  foot  or  two  inside  the 
doorway;  if  you  place  it  there  it  will  hinder  their  rush- 
ing up  to  attack  you,  and  your  pikes,  as  you  stand  above 
it,  will  prevent  any  from  placing  tlieir  barrels  inside. 

"I  will  take  my  place  at  the  loo})hole  as  liefore.  We 
cannot  prevent  their  crawling  round  from  behind  as  they 
did  to  light  the  faggots;  but  if  they  pile  them  outside, 
they  may  blow  in  a  hole  in  the  wail  of  the  tower,  but  it 
is  possible  that  even  then  it  may  not  fall.  Two  will  be 
sutHcient  to  hold  the  stairs,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
Do  you,  Cameron,  take  your  place  on  the  tower,  and  drop 
stones  over  on  any  who  may  try  to  make  their  way  round 
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from  behind;  even  if  you  do  no  harm  you  will  make  them 
careful  and  delay  the  operation,  and  every  hour  now  is  of 
consequence." 

Malcolm's  instructions  were  carried  out,  and  all  was  in 
readiness  before  the  peasants,  some  of  whom  had  to  go 
sonsiderable  distances,  had  returned  with  the  powder. 

The  lesson  of  the  previous  evening  had  evidently  not 
been  lost  upon  the  peasants,  for  Malcolm  saw  a  tall  man 
who  was  acting  as  their  leader  wave  his  hand,  and  those 
who  had  brought  the  powder  started  to  make  a  detour 
round  the  church.  Malcolm,  finding  that  no  movement 
was  being  made  towards  the  front,  and  that  at  present  he 
could  do  nothing  from  his  loophole,  ran  up  tc  the  top  of 
the  tower  and  took  his  place  by  the  soldier  who  was 
lying  down  on  the  roof  lud  looking  over  the  edge. 

Presently  the  first  of  the  peasants  appeared  round  the 
corner  of  the  main  building,  and  dash(id  rapidly  across  to 
the  angle  of  the  tower.  Two  heavy  stones  were  dropped, 
but  he  had  passed  on  long  before  they  had  reached  the 
bottom.  Man  after  man  followed,  and  Malcolm,  seeing 
that  he  could  do  nothing  to  stop  them,  again  ran  dowa 
As  he  did  so  he  heard  a  scream  of  agony. 

The  leading  peasants  had  reached  the  doorway,  but  as 
they  dashed  in  to  place  their  barrels  of  powder  they  were 
run  through  and  through  by  the  spears  of  the  pikemen. 
They  fell  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  doorway,  and  the 
barrels  rolled  some  distance  away.  Those  belrnd  them 
stopped  panic-stricken  at  their  sudden  fall.  Several  of 
them  dropped  their  barrels  and  fied,  while  others  ran 
round  the  anule  of  the  tower  a^ain,  comini:j  in  violent  con- 
tact  with  those  followino-  them ;  all  then  hurried  round  be- 
hind  the  church.  Malcolm  stamped  his  feet  with  vexation. 
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"  What  a  foci  I  am,"  he  muttered,  "  not  to  have  thought 
of  a  sortie!  If  we  had  all  held  ourselves  in  readiness  to 
spring  out,  we  might  have  cut  down  the  whole  of  them; 
at  any  rate  none  would  have  got  off  with  their  barrels." 

This  unexpected  failure  greatly  damped  the  spirit  of 
the  peasants,  and  there  was  much  consultation  among 
them  before  any  fresh  move  was  made.  As  he  saw  that 
they  were  fully  occupied,  and  paying  no  heed  to  the 
tower,  Malcolm  said  to  his  men: 

"I  am  going  outside;  prepare  to  help  me  up  over  the 
door  again  quickly  if  necessary." 

Leaving  his  sword  behind  him,  he  took  a  leap  from  the 
step  above  the  inclined  plane  and  landed  at  the  bottom, 
and  at  once  threv/  himself  down  outside.  With  his 
dagger  he  removed  the  hoops  of  one  of  the  barrels,  and 
scattered  the  contents  thickly  along  the  front  of  the 
tower.  None  of  the  peasants  perceived  him,  for  there 
were  many  bodies  lying  round  the  foot  of  the  tower;  and 
even  had  any  looked  that  way  they  would  not  have 
noticed  that  one  prone  figure  had  been  added  to  the 
number. 

Crawling  cautiously  along  Malcolm  pushed  two  other 
barrels  before  him,  and  opening  them  as  before,  spread 
the  contents  of  one  upon  the  ground  near  the  side  of  the 
tower,  and  the  other  by  the  hinder  face.  The  thick 
black  layer  on  the  snow  would  have  told  its  tale  instantly 
to  a  soldier,  but  Malcolm  had  little  fear  of  tiie  peasants 
in  their  haste  paying  attention  to  it.  When  his  task  was 
completed  he  crawled  back  again  to  the  door  and  laid  a 
train  from  the  foot  of  the  slide  to  the  powder  without. 

"  I  will  remain  here,"  he  said,  "  for  the  present.  Do 
one  of  you  take  your  place  in  the  belfry.     Tell  Cameron 
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to  shout  down  to  you  what  is  passing  behind,  and  do 
you  run  instantly  down  the  stairs  to  tell  me." 

The  peasants  advanced  next  time  accompanied  by  a 
strong  force  of  their  armed  comrades.  As  before  they 
came  round  from  behind,  intending  to  stack  their  barrels 
in  the  angle  there.  As  the  bearers  of  the  first  two  or  three 
powder  barrels  came  round  the  corner  Cameron  shouted 
the  news,  and  the  soldier  below  ran  down  to  Malcolm, 
who  fired  his  })i.stol  into  tlie  train.  A  broad  flash  of  fire 
rose  round  the  tower  followed  instantaneously  by  two 
heavy  explosions.  There  was  silence  for  an  instant,  and 
then  a  chorus  of  shrieks  and  yells. 

The  powder  barrels  borne  by  the  two  first  men  had 
exploded,  their  heads  having  been  knocked  in  previously 
to  admit  of  their  ignition.  Some  thirty  of  the  peasants 
were  killed  or  terribly  mutilated  by  the  explosion,  and 
the  rest  took  to  their  heels  in  terror,  leaving  their 
wounded  comrades  on  the  ground. 

The  echoes  of  the  explosion  had  scarce  died  away  when 
a  shout  of  terror  broke  1  /om  the  main  body  of  peasants, 
and  Malcolm  saw  them  flying  in  all  directions.  An  in- 
stant afterwards  the  rinoin*'  sound  of  the  Swedish  trum- 
pets  was  heard,  and  a  squadron  of  horse  g... loped  down 
at  full  speed.  The  peasants  attempted  no  resistance,  but 
fled  in  all  directions,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Swedes,  who 
broke  up  into  small  parties  and  followed  the  fugitives 
across  the  country  cutting  down  great  numbers  of  them. 

The  Swedish  leader  at  once  rode  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  where  Malcolm  had  already  sallied  out. 

"I  am  glad  indeed  I  am  in  time,  Captain  Graeme;  we 
have  ridden  without  drawing  rein  since  your  messenger 
arrived  at  four  o'clock  this  morning." 
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"Thanks  indeed,  Captain  Burgh,"  Malcolm  replied. 
"Your  cominor  is  most  welcome;  thoun;h  I  think  we 
have  given  the  peasants  so  hot  a  lesson  that  they  would 
not  have  attacked  us  again,  and  by  tightening  our  waist- 
■  belts  we  could  have  held  on  for  another  three  or  four 
days." 

"I  see  that  you  have  punished  them  heavily,"  the 
Swedish  officer  said,  looking  round  at  the  bodies;  "but 
what  was  the  explosion  I  heard?" 

"  \ou  will  see  its  signs  behind  the  tower,"  Malcolm  said 
as  he  led  the  way  there.  "  They  tried  to  blow  us  up,  but 
burnt  their  own  timbers." 

The  scene  behind  the  tower  was  ghastly.  Some  thirty 
peasants  lay  with  their  clothes  completely  burned  from 
their  bodies,  the  greater  portion  of  them  dead,  but  some 
still  writhing  in  agony.  Malcolm  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  horror. 

"  It  were  a  kindness  to  put  these  wretches  out  of  their 
misery,"  the  Swede  said,  and  dismounting  he  passed  his 
sword  through  the  bodies  of  the  writhing  men.  "You 
know  I  am  in  favour  of  carrying  on  the  war  as  mercifully 
as  may  be,"  he  continued  turning  to  Malcolm,  "for  we  have 
talked  the  matter  over  before  now;  and  God  forbid  that 
I  should  strike  a  fallen  foe;  but  these  poor  wretches  were 
beyond  help,  and  it  is  true  mercy  to  end  their  suffer- 


ings. 


"They  have  had  a  heavy  lesson,"  Malcolm  said,  "there 
are  eleven  more  dead  up  in  the  belfry,  which  they  tried 
to  carry  by  storm,  and  a  dozen  at  least  crushed  by  stones." 

"  You  and  your  three  men  have  indeed  given  a  good  ac- 
count of  yourselves,"  Captain  Burgh  exclaimed;  "but  while 
I  am  talking  you  are  fasting.     Here  is  a  bottle  of  wine, 
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a  cold  chicken,  and  a  manchet  of  bread  which  I  put  in  my 
wallet  on  starting;  let  us  breakfast,  for  though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  been  fasting  as  you  have,  the  morning 
ride  has  given  me  an  appetite.  1  see  your  fellows  are 
hard  at  work  already  on  the  viands  which  my  orderly 
brought  for  them  in  his  havvesack;  but  first  let  us  move 
away  to  the  tree  over  yondei",  for  verily  the  scent  of  blood 
and  of  roasted  tiesh  is  enough  to  take  away  one's  appetite, 
little  squeamish  as  these  wars  have  taught  us  to  be." 

Captain  Burgh  asked  no  questions  until  IMalcolra  had 
finished  his  meal.  "  I  have  plenty  more  food,"  he  said, "  for 
we  have  brought  three  led  Iv)rses  well  laden;  but  it  were 
better  that  you  eat  no  more  at  present,  'tis  ill  ovei'loading 
a  fasting  stomach.  My  men  will  not  be  back  from  the 
pursuit  for  a  couple  of  houis  yet,  for  they  will  not  draw 
rein  so  long  as  their  horses  can  gallop,  so  excited  are  they 
over  the  tales  of  the  horrible  cruelties  which  have  been 
perpetrated  on  all  our  men  who  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  peasants,  so  new  you  can  tell  me  in  full  the 
tale  of  your  adventures.  I  had  no  timo  to  ask  any 
questions  of  your  sergeant,  for  we  were  called  up  and 
sent  off  five  minutes  after  he  arrived  with  the  news  that 
you  with  three  men  were  beleaguered  here  by  a  party  of 
peasants." 

Malcolm  related  the  whole  incidents  which  had  befallen 
him  since  he  had  been  suddenly  felled  and  made  captive 
by  the  women  in  the  hut  in  the  village.  The  Swede 
laughed  over  this  part  of  the  adventure. 

"  To  think,"  he  said,  "  of  you,  a  dashing  captain  of  the 
Green  Brigade,  being  made  captive  by  a  couple  of  old 
women.  There  is  more  than  one  gallant  Scot,  if  reports 
be  true,  has  fallen  a  captive  to  German  maidens,  but  of 
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another  sort;  to  be  taken  prisoner  and  hid  in  a  straw 
yard  is  too  good." 

"  It  was  no  laughing  matter,  I  can  tell  you,"  Malcolm 
said,  "  though  doubtless  it  will  serve  as  a  standing  jest 
asjainst  me  for  a  lonsf  time:  however,  I  am  so  thankful  I 
have  got  out  of  the  scrape  that  those  may  laugh  who  will." 

When  Malcolm  finished  his  story  Captain  Burgh  said: 
"Vou  have  managed  marvellously  well  indeed.  Gramme, 
and  can  well  ati'ord  to  put  up  witii  a  little  laughter 
anent  that  mattei'  of  the  womun,  for  in  truth  there  are 
few  who  would  with  three  men  have  held  a  post  against 
four  or  live  hundred,  as  you  have  done — ay,  and  fairly 
defeated  them  before  I  came  on  the  scene.  That  thought 
of  yours  of  laying  the  door  upon  the  .stairs  was  a  masterly 
one,  and  you  rarely  met  and  defeated  every  device  of  the 
enemy. 

"Now,  if  you  will,  I  will  mount  this  stronghold  of 
yours  with  you,  and  see  exactly  how  it  stands,  for  I  shall 
have  to  tell  the  tale  a  score  of  times  at  least  when  I  get 
back  to  camp,  and  I  can  do  it  all  the  better  after  I  have 
seen  for  myself  the  various  features  of  the  place." 

By  the  time  they  had  mounted  the  top  of  the  tower 
and  Captain  Burgh  had  fully  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
details  of  the  defence  the  troopers  began  to  return. 
Their  horses  were  far  too  fatioued  with  the  lonij  ride 
from  the  camp  and  the  subsecjuent  pursuit  to  be  able  to 
travel  farther.  Fires  were  accordingly  lit,  rations  dis- 
tributed, and  a  halt  ordered  till  the  following  morning,, 
when,  at  daybreak,  they  returned  to  the  Lech. 

Two  days  later  Malcolm  and  his  men  marched  forward 
with  a  brio-ade  wdiich  w^as  advancinjj  to  reinforce  the 
army  under  Gustavus,  and  reached   Ingolstadt  on  the 
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day  when  the  king  raised  the  siege,  and  accompanied  him 
on  his  march  to  Munich. 

Malcohn  on  rejoining  was  greeted  with  great  pleasure 
by  his  comrades,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  that  he 
had  in  some  way  fallen  a  victim  to  the  peasants.  The 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  his  party  had  been 
severely  reprimanded  for  leaving  the  village  without 
finding  him.  In  their  defence  they  declared  that  they 
had  searched  every  house  and  shed,  and,  having  found 
no  sign  of  him,  or  of  any  struggle  having  taken  place, 
they  supposed  that  he  must  have  returned  alone.  But 
their  excuses  were  not  held  to  be  valid,  the  idea  of  Mal- 
colm having  left  his  men  without  orders  being  so  prepos- 
terous that  it  was  held  it  should  never  have  been  enter- 
tained for  a  moment  by  them. 

"I  shall  never  be  anxious  about  you  again,"  Nigel 
Graeme  said,  when  Malcolm  finished  the  narrative  of  his 
adventures  to  the  officers  of  his  regiment  as  they  sat 
round  the  camp-fire  on  the  evening  when  he  rejoined 
them.  "  This  is  the  third  or  fourth  time  that  I  have 
given  you  up  for  dead.  Whatever  happens  in  the  future, 
I  shall  refuse  to  believe  the  possibility  of  any  harm  hav- 
ing come  '.J  jou,  and  shall  be  sure  that  sooner  or  ^ater  you 
will  walk  quietly  into  camp  with  a  fresh  batch  of  adven- 
tures to  toll  us.  Whoever  of  us  may  be  doomed  to  lay 
our  bones  in  this  German  soil,  it  will  not  be  you.  Some 
good  fairy  has  distinctly  taken  charge  of  you,  and  there 
is  no  saying  what  brilliant  destiny  njay  await  you." 

"But  he  must  keep  clear  of  the  petticoats,  Graeme," 
Colonel  Munro  laughed;  "evidently  danger  lurks  for  him 
there,  and  if  he  is  caught  napping  again  some  Delilah  will 
assuredly  crop  the  hair  of  this  young  Samson  of  ours." 
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"  There  was  not  much,  of  Delilah  in  that  fury  who 
felled  me  with  a  malkt,  colonel,"  Malcolm  lauglied;  "how- 
ever, I  will  be  careful  in  future,  and  will  not  give  them  a 
chance." 

"Ah!  it  may  come  in  another  form  next  time,  Malcolm," 
Munro  said;  "this  time  it  was  an  old  woman,  next  time 
it  may  be  a  young  one.  Beware,  my  boy!  they  are  far 
the  most  dangerous,  innocent  though  they  may  look." 

A  laugh  ran  round  the  circle. 

"Forewarned  for<iarmed,  colonel,"  Miiicolm  said  sturdily; 
"I  will  be  on  my  guard  against  evf.ry  female  cieatuie, 
yoi  \g  or  old,  in  future.  But  I  don't  think  that  in  this 
affair  the  woman  has  had  much  to  boast  about — slie  and 
her  friends  had  best  have  left  me  alone." 

"  That  is  so,  Malcolm,"  the  colonel  said  warmly.  "You 
have  borne  yourself  well  and  bravely,  and  you  have  got 
an  old  head  on  those  young  shoulders  of  yours.  You  are 
as  full  of  plans  and  stratagems  as  if  you  had  been  a 
campaigner  for  the  last  half  century;  and  no  man,  even 
in  the  Green  Brigade,  no,  not  Hepburn  himself,  could 
have  held  that  church  -  tower  more  ably  than  you  did. 
It  will  be  a  good  tale  to  tell  the  kincr  as  we  ride  on  the 
march  to-morrow,  for  he  loves  a  gallant  deed,  and  the 
more  so  when  there  is  prudence  and  good  strategy  as 
well  as  braver3^  He  has  more  than  once  asked  if  you 
have  been  getting  into  any  new  adventures,  and  seemed 
almost  surprised  when  I  told  him  that  you  were  doing  your 
duty  with  your  company  He  evidently  regp,rds  it  as 
your  special  mission  to  get  into  hare-brained  scrapes.  He 
regards  you,  in  fact,  as  a  pedagogue  might  view  the 
pickle  of  the  school." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  Malcolm's  expense.      :  ^^^ 
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"  I  don't  know  how  it  is  I  am  always  getting  into 
scrapes,"  the  lad  said  half  ruefully  when  the  laugh  sub- 
sided. "  I  ain  sure  I  don't  want  to  get  into  them,  colonel, 
and  really  I  have  never  gone  out  of  my  way  to  do  so, 
unless  you  call  my  march  to  help  the  Count  of  Maiisfeld 
going  out  of  my  way.  All  the  other  things  have  come  to 
me  without  any  fault  of  my  own." 

"Quite  so,  (Jrieme,"  the  colonel  said  smiling;  "that's 
always  the  excuse  of  the  boy  who  gets  into  scrapes.  The 
question  is.  Why  do  these  things  always  happen  to  you 
and  to  nobody  else?  If  you  can  explain  that  your  whole 
case  is  made  out.  But  don't  take  it  seriously,  Malcolm,", 
he  continued,  seeing  that  the  lad  looked  really  crestfallen. 
"You  know  I  am  only  haughing,  and  there  is  not  a  man 
here,  including  myself,  who  does  not  envy  you  a  little  for 
the  numerous  adventures  which  have  fallen  to  your  lot, 
and  for  the  courage  and  wisdom  which  you  have  shown 
in  extricating  yourself  from  them." 

"And  now,  please,  will  you  tell  me,  colonel,"  Malcolm 
said  more  cheerfully,  "why  we  are  turning  our  backs 
upon  Ingolstadt  and  are  marching  away  without  taking 
it  ?  I  have  been  away  for  ten  days,  you  know,  and  it  is 
a  my.stery  to  me  why  we  are  leaving  the  only  enemy 
between  us  and  Vienna,  after  having  beaten  him  so 
heartily  a  fortnight  since,  without  making  an  eflbrt  to 
rout  him  thoroughly." 

"  Maximilian's  position  is  a  very  strong  one,  my  lad, 
and  covered  as  he  is  by  the  guns  of  Ingolstadt  it  would 
be  even  a  harder  task  to  dislodo-e  him  than  it  was  to 
cross  the  Lech  in  his  teeth.  But  you  are  wrong;  his  is  not 
the  only  army  which  stands  between  us  and  Vienna.  No 
sooner  is  old  Tilly  dead  than  a  greater  than  Tilly  appears 
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to  oppose  us.  Wallenstein  is  in  the  field  again.  It  has 
been  known  that  he  has  for  some  time  been  negotiating 
with  the  emperor,  who  has  been  imploring  him  to  forgive 
the  slight  that  was  passed  upon  him  before,  and  to  again 
take  the  field. 

"  Wallenstein,  knowing  that  the  game  was  in  his  hands, 
and  that  the  emperor  must  finally  agree  to  any  terms 
which  he  chose  to  dictate,  ha.s,  while  he  has  been  nego- 
tiating, been  collecting  an  army;  and  when  the  emperor 
finally  agreed  to  his  conditions,  that  he  was  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  to  be  assured  a  royal  title  and  the  fief 
of  a  sovereign  state,  he  had  an  army  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  is  now  on  the  point  of  entering  Bohemia  with  40,000 
men. 

"What  his  plans  may  be  we  cannot  yet  say,  but  at  any- 
rate  it  would  not  do  to  be  delaying  here  and  leaving  Ger- 
many open  to  Wallenstein  to  operate  as  he  will.  It  was  a 
stern  day  at  Leipzig,  but,  mark  my  words,  it  will  be 
sterner  still  when  we  meet  Wallenstein;  for,  great  captain 
as  Tilly  undoubtedly  was,  Wallenstein  is  far  greater,  and 
Europe  will  hold  its  breath  when  Gustavus  and  he,  the  two 
greatest  captains  of  the  age,  meet  in  a  pitched  battle." 

At  Munich  the  regiments  of  Munro  and  Spynie  were 
quartered  in  the  magnificeno  Electoral  Palace,  where 
they  fared  sumptuously  and  enjoyed  not  a  little  their 
comfortable  quarters  and  the  stores  of  old  wines  in  the 
cellar.  Sir  John  Hepburn  was  appointed  military  gov* 
ernor  of  Munich. 

In  the  arsenal  armour,  arms,  and  clothing  sufficient  for 
10,000  infantry  were  found,  and  a  hundred  and  forty 
pieces  of  cannon  were  discovered  buried  beneath  the 
floors  of  the  palace.     Their  carriages  were  ready  in  the 
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arsenal,  and  they  were  soon  put  in  order  for  battle.  For 
tliree  weeks  the  army  remained  at  Munich,  Gustavus 
waitin;:j  to  see  what  course  Wallcnstein  was  takinu:.  Tlie 
Imperialist  general  had  entered  Bohemia,  had  driven 
thence,  with  scarcely  an  effort,  Arnheim  and  the  Saxons, 
and  formed  a  junction  near  Eger  with  the  remnants  of 
the  army  which  had  been  beaten  on  the  Lech;  then, 
leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  Katisbon,  he  had  marched 
on  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men. 

He  saw  that  his  best  plan  to  force  Gustavus  to  loose 
his  hold  of  Bavaria  was  to  march  on  some  important 
point  lying  between  him  and  North  Germany.  He 
therefore  selected  a  place  which  Gustavus  could  not 
abandon,  and  so  would  be  obliged  to  leave  Bavaria  garri- 
soned only  by  a  force  insuthcient  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  Pappenheim,  who  had  collected  a  C(jnsiderable 
army  for  the  recovery  of  the  territories  of  Maximilian. 

Such  a  point  was  Nuremberg,  the  greatest  and  strongest 
of  the  free  cities,  and  which  had  been  the  first  to  open  its 
Spates  to  Gustavus.  The  Swedish  kincj  could  hardly  aban- 
don  this  friendly  city  to  the  assaults  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  indeed  its  fall  would  have  been  followed  by  the 
general  defection  from  his  cause  of  all  that  part  of  Ger- 
many, and' he  would  have  found  himself  isolated  and  cut 
off  from  the  North. 

As  soon  as  Gustavus  perceived  that  Nuremberg  was 
the  point  towards  which  Wallenstein  was  moving,  he 
hastened  at  once  from  Munich  to  the  assistance  of  the 
threatened  city.  The  forces  at  his  disposal  had  been 
weakened  by  the  despatch  of  Marshal  Horn  to  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  and  by  the  garrisons  left  in  the  Bavarian 
cities,  and  he  had  but  17,000  men  disposable  to  meet 
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the  G0,000  with  wliom  Wallenstein  was  advancing.  He 
did  not  hesitate,  however,  hut  sent  oil'  messengers  at  once 
to  direct  the  ccjrps  in  Swal>ia  under  General  Banner, 
Prince  WilHani  of  Weiniar,  and  General  Kuthven,  to  join 
him,  if  possihle,  before  Nuremberg. 

MarclunLj  with  all  haste  he  arrived  at  Nuremherir  be- 
fore  Wallenstein  readied  it,  and  prepared  at  once  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  He  first  called  together  the  principal 
citizens  of  Nuremberg  and  explained  to  them  his  position. 
He  showed  them  that  were  he  to  fall  back  with  his  a.-my 
he  should  be  able  to  elTect  a  junction  with  the  troops 
under  his  generals,  and  would  ere  long  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  battle  to  Wallenstein  upon  more  equal  terms,  but 
that  were  he  to  do  so  he  would  be  forced  to  abandon  the 
city  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Imperialists.  He  told  them 
that  did  he  remain  before  the  city  he  must  to  a  great 
extent  be  dependent  upon  them  for  food  and  supplies,  as 
he  would  be  beleaguered  by  Wallenstein,  and  shoulil  be 
unable  to  draw  food  and  fora^^e  from  the  surroundino- 
country;  he  could  therefore  only  maintain  himself  by  the 
aid  of  the  cordial  good-will  and  assistance  of  the  citizens. 

The  people  of  Nuremberg  were  true  to  the  side  they 
had  chosen,  and  placed  the  whole  of  their  resources  at 
his  disposal.  Gustavus  at  once  set  his  army  to  work 
to  form  a  position  in  which  he  could  confront  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  the  enemy.  Round  the  city,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirteen  hundred  yards  from  it,  he  dug  a 
ditch,  nowhere  less  than  twelve  feet  wide  and  eight  deep, 
but,  where  most  exposed  to  an  attack,  eighteen  feet  wide 
and  twelve  deep.  Within  the  circuit  of  this  ditch  he 
erected  eiijht  lar<jje  forts  and  connected  them  with  a  lonof 
and  thick  earthen  parapet  strengthened  with  bastions.    - . 
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On  the  rampai'ts  an^l  forts  three  hundred  cannon,  tor 
the  most  part  supplied  by  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  were 
placed  in  position.  As  the  camp  between  the  ramparts 
and  the  town  was  traversed  by  the  river  Pegnitz  numer- 
ous bridges  were  thrown  across  it,  so  that  the  whole  force 
could  concentrate  on  either  side  in  case  of  attack.  So 
vigorously  did  the  army,  assisted  by  the  citizens,  labour 
at  these  works,  that  they  were  completed  in  fourteen  days 
after  Gustavus  reached  Nuremberg:. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  June  that  the  Swedish  army 
arrived  there,  and  on  the  30th  Wallenstein  and  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria  appeared  before  it  with  the  intention  of 
making  an  immediate  assault.  The  works,  however, 
although  not  yet  quite  completed,  were  so  formidable  that 
Wallenstein  saw  at  once  that  the  success  of  an  assault 
upon  them  would  be  extremely  doubtful,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  Maximilian  to  lead  his  army  to 
the  assf»ult,  he  decided  to  reduce  the  place  by  starvation. 

This  method  appeared  at  once  easy  and  certain.  TTie 
whole  of  the  surrounding  country  belonged  to  the  Bishop 
of  Bamberg,  who  was  devoted  to  the  Imperialist  cause, 
and  he  possessed  all  the  towns,  and  strong  places  in  the 
circle  of  country  around  Nuremberg.  Wallenstein  had 
brought  with  him  vast  stores  of  provisions,  and  could 
draw  upon  the  surrounding  country  for  the  further  main- 
tenance of  his  army.  It  was  only  necessary  then  to  place 
himself  in  a  position  where  the  Swedes  could  not  attack 
him  with  a  hope  of  success. 

Such  a  position  lay  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 

Nuremberg,  where  there  was  a  wooded  hill  known  as 

the  Alte  Veste.      Round   this  Wallenstein  threw  up  a 

circle  of  defences,  consisting  of  a  ditch  behind  which  was 
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an  interlacement  of  forest  trees,  baggage  waggons,  and 
gabions,  forming  an  almost  insurpassable  obstacle  to  an 
attacking  force.  Within  this  circle  he  encamped  his  army, 
formed  into  eight  divisions,  each  about  seven  thousand 
strong,  while  two  considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Bamberg  and  the  Upper  Palatinate  prepared  to 
oppose  any  forces  approaching  to  the  aid  of  Nuremberg, 
and  the  Croats,  horse  and  foot,  scoured  the  country  day 
and  night  to  prevent  any  supplies  entering  the  city. 
Having  thus  adopted  every  means  for  starving  out  the 
beleaguered  army  and  city,  Wallenstein  calmly  -^waited 
the  result 
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REARILY  passed  the  days  in  tlie  beleaguered 
camp,  varied  only  by  an  occasional  raid  by 
small  parties  to  drive  in  cattle  fro  ii  the  sur- 
rounding country,  or  to  intercept  v.on vcys  of 
provisions  on  their  way  to  the  Imperialists'  caiiip.  So 
active  and  watchful  were  the  Croats  that  these  enter- 
prises seldom  succeeded,  although,  to  enable  his  men  to 
move  with  celerity,  Gustavus  mounted  bodies  of  infantry 
on  horseback.  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  get  over  the 
ground  quickly,  and  if  attacked  tliey  dismounted  and 
fought  on  foot. 

To  these  mounted  infantry  the  name  of  dragoons  was 
given,  and  so  useful  were  they  found  that  the  institution 
was  adopted  in  other  armies,  and  dragoons  became  a 
recognized  portion  of  every  military  foi'ce.  In  time  the 
custom  of  dismounting  and  fighting  on  foot  was  gradually 
abandoned,  and  dragoons  became  regular  cavalry;  but  in 
modern  times  the  utility  of  Gustavus's  invention  of 
mounted  infantry  has  been  again  recognized,  and  in  all 
the  small  wars  in  which  England  has  been  engaged 
bodies  of  mounted  infantry  have  been  organized.     Ere 
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long  mounted  infantry  will  again  become  a  recognized 
arm  of  tlie  service. 

But  these  raids  in  search  of  provisions  occupied  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  ai'uiy.  The  rest  i^as.sed  their  time  in 
enforced  idleness.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  save  to 
clean  and  furbisli  their  arms  and  armour;  to  stand  on  the 
ramparts  and  gaze  on  the  distant  hciglits  of  tlie  Alte  Veste 
to  watcli  tlie  S(jlid  columns  of  tlie  Impi'i'ial  army,  which 
from  time  to  time  Wallenstein  marched  down  from  his 
stronghold  and  paraded  in  order  of  battle,  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Swedes  to  come  out  and  tight,  or  to  loiter 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Nuremberg,  and  to  talk  to 
the  citizens,  whose  trade  and  commerce  were  now  en- 
tirely at  a  standstill.  Malcolm,  with  the  restlessness  of 
youth,  seldom  stayed  many  hours  quiet  in  camp.  He  did 
not  care  either  for  drinkincf  or  oainbliuo;;  nor  could  he 
imitate  the  passive  tranquillity  of  the  old  soldiers,  who 
were  content  to  sleep  away  the  greater  part  of  their  time. 
He  therefore  spent  niany  hours  every  day  in  the  city, 
where  he  speedily  made  many  ac([uaintances. 

In  the  city  of  Nuremberg  time  dragged  as  slowly  as  it 
did  in  the  camp.  At  ordinary  times  the  centre  of  a  quiet 
and  busy  trade,  the  city  was  now  cut  off  from  the  world. 
The  shops  weie  for  the  most  part  closed;  the  artisans 
stood  idle  in  the  streets,  and  the  townsfolk  had  nought 
to  do,  save  to  gather  in  groups  and  discuss  the  times,  or  to 
take  occasional  excursions  beyond  the  gates  into  the  camp 
of  their  allies.  The  advances  then  of  the  young  Scottish 
officer  were  willingly  responded  to,  and  he  soon  became 
intimate  in  the  houses  of  all  the  principal  citizens;  and 
while  the  greater  part  of  his  comrades  spent  their  even- 
ings in  drinking  and  gambling,  he  enjoyed  the  hours 
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in  conversation  and  music  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens 
of  Nurembercf. 

The  long  inaction  brought  its  moral  consequences,  and 
the  troops  became  demoralized  and  insubordinate  from 
their  enforced  idleness.  Plunderinrr  and  acts  of  violence 
became  so  common  that  Oustavus  was  obliged  to  issue 
the  most  stringent  ordinances  to  restore  discipline;  and 
an  officer  and  manv  men  had  to  be  executed  before  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  was  quelled.  In  order  to  pass 
some  of  the  hours  of  the  days  Malcolm  obtained  leave 
from  one  of  the  great  clockmakers  of  the  town — for 
NuremberjT  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  craft  of 
clockmakiiig — to  allow  him  to  work  in  his  shop,  and  to 
learn  the  mvsteries  of  Ids  trade. 

Most  of  the  establishments  were  closed,  but  Malcolm's 
acquaintance  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  citizens,  and 
was.  able  to  keep  his  craftsmen  at  work,  and  to  store  the 
goods  he  manufactured  until  better  times  should  return. 
Malcolm  began  the  work  purely  to  occupy  his  time,  but 
he  presently  came  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  it,  and  was 
soon  able  to  take  to  pieces  and  put  togethei  again  the 
cumbrous  but  simple  machines  which  constituted  the 
clocks  of  the  per;  )d. 

Workshops  were  not  in  those  days  factories.  The 
master  f  a  craft  worked,  surrounded  by  his  craftsmen 
and  app  '^ntices.  Every  wheel  and  spring  were  made 
upon  the  ,  remises,  fashioned  and  finished  with  chisel  and 
file ;  and  there  was  an  interest  in  the  work  far  beyond  any 
which  it  possesses  in  the  present  day,  when  watches  are 
turned  out  wholesale,  the  separate  parts  being  prepared  by 
machinery,  and  the  work  of  the  artisan  consisting  solely 
in  the  finishing  and  putting  them  together. 
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Laying  aside  his  armour  and  gay  attire,  and  donning  a 
workman's  apron,  Malcolm  sat  at  the  bench  by  the  side 
of  the  master,  shaping  and  tiling,  and  listening  to  his 
stories  connected  with  the  trade  and  history  of  Nurem- 
berg. He  anticipated  no  advantage  from  the  knowledge 
he  was  gaining,  but  regarded  it  simply  as  a  pleasant  way 
of  getting  througli  a  portion  of  the  day. 

Thus  for  three  months  the  arndes  confronted  each  other. 
Provisions  were  becoming  terribly  scarce,  the  magazines 
of  the  city  were  emptying  fast,  and  although  working 
night  and  day,  the  mills  of  the  place  did  not  suffice  to 
grind  flour  for  the  needs  of  so  many  mouths.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  itself  was  greatly  swollen  by  the  crowds 
of  Protestant  fugitives  who  had  fled  there  for  refuge  on 
the  approach  of  the  Imperialists,  and  the  magazines  of  the 
city  dwindled  fast  under  the  demands  made  upon  them 
by  this  addition,  and  that  of  the  Swedish  army,  to  the 
normal  population.  Fever  broke  out  in  the  city  and 
camp.  The  waters  of  the  Peonitz  were  tainted  bv  the 
carcasses  of  dead  horses  and  other  animals.  The  supplies 
of  forage  had  long  since  been  exhausted,  and  the  baggage 
and  troop  animals  died  in  vast  numbers. 

Still  there  was  no  siiiin  of  a  change.  AVallenstein  would 
not  attack,  Gustavus  could  not.  The  Swedish  king  waited 
to  take  advantage  of  some  false  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  commander;  but  Wallenstein  was  as  great  a 
general  as  himself,  and  afl'orded  him  no  opening,  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  and  -mportunities  of  Ma.xi- 
milian  that  he  would  end  the  tedious  siege  by  an  attack 
upon  the  small  and  enfeebled  army  around  Nuremberg. 

All  this  time  Gustavus  was  in  constant  connnunicatior 
with  his  generals  outside,  his  messengers  making  their 
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way  by  speed  or  stratagem  through  the  beleaguering 
Croats,  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of  his  men  by  daily  re- 
views and  by  the  cheerful  countenance  which  he  always 
wore. 

The  Swedish  columns  were  gradually  closing  in  towards 
Nuremberg.  One  was  led  by  t;"^  chancellor  Oxenstiern, 
to  whom  had  been  committed  liic  care  of  the  Middle 
Rhine  and  the  Lower  Palatinate,  where  he  had  been  con- 
fronted by  the  Spanish  troops  under  Don  Philip  de  Sylva. 

On  the  11th  July,  leaving  Horn  with  a  small  force  to 
oppose  the  Spaniards,  the  chancellor  set  out  to  join  his 
master.  On  the  way  he  effected  a  junction  with  the  forces 
of  the  Landofrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  This  o^eneral  had  been 
opposed  in  Westphalia  by  Pappenheim,  but  he  seized  the 
opportunity  when  the  latter  had  marched  to  relieve  Maes- 
tricht,  which  was  besieged  by  Frederic  of  Nassau,  to  march 
away  and  join  Oxenstiern. 

The  Scotch  officers  Ballandine  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
were  with  their  regiment  in  the  Duchy  of  Magdeburg. 
When  the  news  of  the  kin«if's  danoer  reached  them, 
without  waiting  for  instructions  they  marched  to  Halle, 
and  joining  a  portion  of  the  division  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  to  which  they  were  attached,  pushed  on  to  Zeitz, 
and  were  there  joined  V)y  the  (hike  himself,  who  had  hur- 
ried on  from  the  Lake  of  Constance,  attended  only  by 
his  guards,  but,  picking  up  five  Saxon  regiments  in  Fran- 
conia.  Together  they  passed  on  to  Wurtzbui-g,  where  thej 
joined  Oxenstiern  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
General  Banner,  with  the  fourth  corps,  was  at  Augsburg, 
opposed  to  Cratz,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  remains  of 
Tilly's  old  army. 
-     Slipping  away  from  his  foes  he  marched  to  Windsheim 
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and  was  there  joined  by  a  body  of  troops  under  Bernhard 
of  Weimar.  Tlie  force  from  Wurtzlniri;  soon  afterwards 
came  up,  and  the  wliole  of  the  detaclied  corps,  amounting 
to  41), 000  men,  bcini;-  now  coUccted,  they  marched  to 
Brack,  ten  miles  north  of  Nuremberg.  Three  days  later, 
on  tlie  lOtli  of  August,  (Justavus  rode  into  their  camp, 
and  on  the  21st  marched  at  their  head  into  Nuremberg, 
unhindered  by  the  imperialists. 

Gustavus  probably  calculated  that  the  Imperialists 
would  now  move  ilown  and  oiler  battle;  but  Wallenstein, 
who  had  detached  10,000  men  to  bring  up  supplies,  could 
not  place  in  the  Held  a  number  ecjual  to  those  of  the  rein- 
forcements, and  preferred  to  await  an  attack  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  prepared  with  such  care.  He  knew 
the  straits  to  which  Nurembei-g  and  its  defenders  were 
reduced,  and  the  impossibility  there  would  be  of  feeding 
the  new  arrivals.    .  • 

The  country  round  for  a  vast  distance  had  been  long- 
since  stripped  of  provision.s,  and  (Jlustavus  had  no  course 
open  to  him  but  to  march  away  with  his  arm}^  and  leave 
the  city  to  its  fate,  or  to  attack  the  Imperialists  in  their 
stronohold. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  21st  of  August,  Gus- 
tavus marched  out  and  opened  a  cannonade  upon  tlie 
Imperialists'  position,  in  order  to  induce  Wallenstein  to 
come  down  and  give  battle.  Wallenstein  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  tempted,  but  kept  his  whole  army  busy  with 
the  spade  and  axe  further  intrenching  his  position.  The 
next  day  the  king  brought  his  guns  nearer  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  kept  up  a  heavy  fire. 
The  only  result,  however,  was  that  Wallenstein  fell  back 
a  few  hundred  yards  on  to  two  ridges,  on  one  of  which 
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was  the  ruined  castle  called  the  Alte  Veste;  the  other 
was  known  as  the  Altenburor.  The  ascent  to  these  was 
steep  and  craggy,  and  they  were  covered  by  a  thick 
forest.  ■  Here  Wallenstein  formed  in  front  of  his  position 
a  threefold  barrier  of  felled  trees  woven  and  interlaced 
with  each  other,  each  barrier  rising  in  a  semicircle  one 
above  the  other.  Before  the  Swedish  cannon  ceased  to  fire 
the  new  position  of  the  Imperialists  had  been  made  im- 
pregnable. 

Unfortunately  for  Gustavus  he  had  at  this  moment 
lost  the  services  of  the  best  officer  in  his  army,  Sir  John 
Hepburn,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  his  right 
hand.  The  quarrel  had  arisen  from  some  trifling  circum- 
stance, and  Gustavus  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  made 
some  disparaging  }ilhi>ion  to  the  religion  of  Hepburn, 
who  was  a  Catholic,  and  also  to  that  officer's  love  of 
dress  and  finery.  The  indignant  Hepburn  at  once 
resigned  his  commission  and  swore  never  again  to  draw 
his  sword  in  the  service  of  the  king! — a  resolution  to 
which  he  adhered,  although  Gustavus,  when  his  anger 
cooled,  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  appease  the  angry 
soldier. 

As  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  Colonel  Munro  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Green  Brigade.  It  is 
probable  that  the  quarrel  was  the  consunmiation  of  a 
long-standing  grievance.  Hepburn  as  well  as  the  other 
Scottish  officers  had  shared  the  indignation  of  Sir  John 
Hamilton  when  the  latter  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
Swedish  troop  being  placed  in  the  post  of  honour  at  the 
storm  of  the  castle  of  Maricnburg  after  the  Scots  had 
done  all  the  work.  There  had,  too,  been  much  discontent 
among  them  concerning  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  whom 
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they  considered  that  Gustavus  had  treated  ungenerous!)  ; 
and  still  more  concerninc;  Lieutenant-colonel  Douirlas. 
whom  Gustavus  had  committed  to  a  com:  .on  prison  for 
a  slight  breach  of  eticjuette,  a  punishment  at  which  the 
English  ambassador,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  remonstrated,  and 
which  the  whole  Scottish  otiicers  considered  an  insult  to 
tliem  and  their  country. 

There  were  probably  faults  on  both  sides.  The  Scot- 
tish troops  were  the  backbone  of  the  Swedisli  army,  and 
to  them  were  principally  due  almost  the  whole  of  the 
successes  which  Gustavus  had  gained.  Doubtless  they 
presumed  upon  the  fact,  and  although  Gustavus  recog- 
nized his  obligations,  as  is  shown  by  the  immense  number 
of  commands  and  governorships  which  he  bestowed  upon 
his  Scottish  officers,  he  may  well  have  been  angered  and 
irritated  by  the  insistance  with  which  they  asserted  their 
claims  and  services.  It  was,  however,  a  most  unfortunate 
circumstance  that  just  at  this  critical  moment  he  should 
have  lost  the  services  of  an  officer  whose  prudence  was 
equal  to  his  daring,  and  who  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  greatest  military  leaders  of  his  age. 

It  is  probable  that  had  Hepburn  remained  by  his  side 
the  king  would  not  have  undertaken  the  attack  upon  the 
impregnable  position  of  the  Imperialists.  Deprived  of 
the  counsellor  upon  whose  advice  he  had  hitherto  inv^ari- 
ably  relied,  Gustavus  determined  to  attempt,  to  drive 
Wallenstein  from  his  position,  the  decision  being  finally 
induced  by  a  ruse  of  the  Imperialist  commander,  who 
desired  notliino:  so  much  as  that  the  Swedes  should  dash 
their  forces  against  the  terrible  position  he  had  prepared 
for  them.  Accordingly  on  the  24th  of  August  he  directed 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  force  to  march  away  from 
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the  rear  of  his  position  as  if,  alarmed  at  the  superior 
strength  of  the  Swedes,  he  had  determined  to  abandon 
the  heights  he  had  so  long  occupied  and  to  march  away. 

Gustavus  fell  into  the  trap,  and  prepared  at  once  to 
assault  the  position.  Two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery 
heralded  the  advance,  which  was  made  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  musketeers  of  the  army  drafted  from  the 
several  brigades  and  divided  into  battalions  oOv)  strong, 
each  commanded  by  a  colonel.  It  was  a  terrible  position 
which  they  were  advancing  to  storm.  Each  ol  the  lines 
of  intrenchments  was  surmounted  by  rows  of  polished 
helmets,  while  pikes  and  arijuebuses  glittered  in  the  sun- 
shine; but  it  was  not  long  that  the  scene  was  visible,  for 
as  the  battalions  approached  the  foot  of  the  Altenburg 
80  pieces  of  artillery  opened  from  its  summit  and  from 
the  ridge  of  the  Alte  Veste,  while  the  smoke  of  the  arque- 
buses drifted  up  in  a  cloud -from  the  lines  of  intrench- 
ments. 

Steadily  and  in  good  order  the  Scotch  and  Swedish 
infantry  pressed  forward,  and  forcing  the  lower  ditch 
strove  to  climb  the  rocky  heights;  but  in  vain  did  they 
strive.  Over  and  over  again  they  reached  the  intrench- 
ments,  but  were  unab'.e  to  force  t^  eir  way  through  the 
thickly-bound  fallen  trees,  while  their  lines  were  torn  with 
a  storm  of  iron  and  lead.  Never  did  the  Scottish  soldiers 
of  Gustavus  fight  with  greater  desperation  and  valour. 
Scores  of  them  rolled  lifeless  down  the  slope,  but  fresh 
men  took  their  places  and  strove  to  hack  their  way 
through  the  impenetrable  screen  through  which  the  Im- 
perialist bullets  whistled  like  hail. 

At  last,  when  nigh  half  their  number  had  fallen,  the 
rest,  exhausted,  broken,  and  in  disorder,  fell  suddenly 
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back.  Gustavus  in  person  then  led  on  his  Finlanders, 
but  these,  after  a  struuijle  as  obstinate  and  heroic  as 
that  of  their  predecessors,  in  their  turn  fell  back  baffled. 
The  Livonians  next  made  the  attempt,  but  in  vain. 

In  the  meantime  a  sharp  conflict  had  taken  place 
between  the  Imperial  cavalry  and  the  Swedish  left  wing. 
Wallenstein's  cuirassiers,  hidden  by  the  smoke,  clmrged 
light  through  a  column  of  Swedish  infantry;  but  this 
success  was  counterbalanced  by  the  rout  of  Cronenberg's 
Invincibles,  a  magnificent  regiment  of  1500  horsemen, 
by  200  Finland  troopers.  The  troops  of  Duke  Bernhard 
of  Weimar,  amon^j  whom  were  still  the  Scottish  regiments 
of  Hamilton  and  Douo-las,  marched  ao-ainst  the  heijjhts 
which  commanded  the  Alte  Veste,  and  drove  back  the 
Imperialists  with  great  loss.  'ive  hundred  musketeers 
of  the  Green  Brigade  under  Colonel  Munro  then  pushed 
gallantly  forward  and  posted  themselves  far  in  advance, 
resisting  all  attempts  of  the  Imperialists  to  drive  them 
back,  until  Lieutenant-colonel  Sinclair,  who  was  now  in 
command  of  Munro 's  own  regiment,  brought  it  forward 
to  his  assistance.  Until  the  next  morning  this  body  of 
one  thousand  men  maintained  the  ground  they  had  won 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Imperialists  to  dislodge 
them. 

Colonel  Munro  was  severely  wounded  in  the  left  side. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Maken,  Capt.  Innis,  and  Capt.  Traill 
were  killed,  and  an  immense  number  of  other  Scottish 
officers  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  new\s  was  brouirht 
down  to  Gustavus  of  the  advantage  gained  by  Duke 
Bernhard,  but  he  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it  by 
moving  his  army  round  to  that  position,  as  he  would 
have  exposed  himself  to  a  counter  attack  of  the  enemy 
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while  doing  so.  He  therefore  launched  a  fresh  column  of 
attack  against  the  Alte  Yeste.  This  was  followed  by 
another  and  yet  another,  until  every  regiment  in  the 
army  had  in  its  turn  attempted  to  storm  the  position,  but 
still  without  success. 

The  battle  had  now  raged  for  ten  hours,  and  nightfall 
put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  Hepburn  had  all  day  ridden 
behind  the  king  as  a  simple  cavalier,  and  had  twice 
.carried  messages  throuci'h  the  thick  of  the  lire  when 
there  were  no  others  to  bear  them,  so  great  had  been  the 
slaughter  round  the  person  of  the  king. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Gustavus  had  been  repulsed, 
and  he  could  hardly  yet  realize  the  fact;  but  as  messenger 
after  messenn^er  came  in  from  the  ditl'erent  divisions  he 
discovered  how  terrible  had  been  his  loss.  Most  of  his 
generals  and  superior  othcers  had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
2000  men  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  there  were  nigh 
three  times  that  number  of  wounded. 

The  Imperialists  on  their  side  lost  1000  killed  and 
1500  wounded;  but  the  accounts  of  the  losses  on  both 
sides  differ  greatly,  some  placing  the  Imperial  loss  higher 
than  that  of  the  Swedes,  a  palpably  absurd  estimate,  as 
the  Imperialists,  fighting  behind  shelter,  could  not  have 
suflfered  anything  like  so  heavily  as  their  assailants,  who 
were  exposed  to  their  fire  in  the  open. 

Hepbuin  bore  the  order  from  the  king  for  Munro's 
troops  and  those  of  Duke  Bernhard  to  retire  from  the 
position  they  had  won,  as  they  were  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  army,  and  would  at  daylight  have  had 
the  whole  of  the  Imperialists  upon  them.  The  service 
was  one  of  great  danger,  and  Hepburn  had  to  cut  his 
way  sword  in  hand  through  the  Croats  who  intervened 
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between  him  and  his  comrades  of  the  Green  Brigade. 
He  accomplislied  his  task  in  safety,  and  before  daylight 
Munro's  men  and  the  regimentsof  Duke  Bernhard  rejoined 
the  army  in  the  phiin.  But  though  repulsed  Gustavua 
was  not  defeated.  He  took  up  a  new  position  just  out  of 
cannon-shot  of  the  Altenburg,  and  then  offered  battle  to 
Wallenstein,  the  latter,  however,  well  satisfied  with  his 
success,  remained  firm  in  his  policy  of  f-tarving  out  the 
enemy,  and  resisted  every  device  of  the  king  to  turn  him. 
from  his  stroiiuhold. 

For  fourteen  days  Gustavus  remained  in  position. 
Then  he  could  hold  out  no  longer.  The  supplies  were 
entirelv  exhausted.  The  summer  had  been  unusuallv 
hot.  The  shrunken  waters  of  the  Begnitz  were  putrid 
and  stinking,  the  carcasses  of  dead  horses  poisoned  the 
air,  and  fever  and  pestilence  raL,cd  in  the  camp.  Leav- 
ing, then,  Kniphausen  with  eight  thousand  men  to  aid  the 
citizens  of  KuremLcrg  to  defend  the  city  should  Wallen- 
stein besiege  it,  Gustavus  marched  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber by  way  of  Neustadt  to  Windsheim,  and  there  halted 
to  watch  the  further  movements  of  the  enemv. 

Five  days  later  Wallenstein  quitted  his  camp  and 
marched  to  Forsheim.  So  far  the  advantage  of  the  cam- 
paign lay  with  him.  His  j  atience  and  iron  resolution 
had  given  the  first  check  to  the  victorious  career  of  the 
Lion  of  the  North. 

Munro's  regiment,  as  it  was  still  called — for  he  was  now 
its  full  colonel,  altlioui-h  Lieutenant-colonel  Sinclair  com- 
manded  it  in  the  field  —  liad  siiHered  terribly,  but  less, 
perhaps,  than  some  of  llio.se  who  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  force  their  way  up  the  slopes  of  the  Alte  Veste;  and 
many  an  eye  grew  moist  as  at  daybreak  the  regiment 
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marched  into  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  brigade  and 
saw  how  terrible  had  been  the  slau'diter  amoni;  them. 

Munro's  soldiers  liad  had  but  little  of  that  hand-to- 
liand  fighting  in  which  men's  blood  becomes  heated  and 
all  thought  of  danger  is  lost  in  the  tierce  desire  to  kill. 
Their  losses  had  been  caused  by  the  storm  of  cannon- 
ball  and  bullet  wdnch  had  swept  through  tliem,  as,  pant- 
ing and  breathless,  they  struggled  up  the  steep  slopes, 
incapable  of  answering  the  tire  of  the  enemy.  They  had 
had  their  triumph,  indeed,  as  the  Imperial  regiments 
broke  and  fled  before  Uieir  advance;  but  although  proud 
that  they  at  least  had  succeeded  in  a  day  when  failure 
was  general,  there  was  not  a  man  but  regretted  that  he 
had  not  come  within  push  of  pike  of  the  enemy. 

Malcolm  Graeme  had  passed  scatheless  through  the  fray 
— a  good  fortune  that  had  attended  but  few  of  his  brother 
officers.  His  uncle  was  badly  wounded,  and  several  of 
his  friends  had  fallen.  Of  the  men  who  had  marched 
from  Denmark  but  a  year  before  scarce  a  third  remained 
in  the  ranks,  and  althouoh  the  reoiment  had  been  streno;;th- 
ened  by  the  breaking  up  of  two  or  three  of  the  weaker 
battalions  and  their  incorporation  with  the  other  Scottish 
regiments,  it  was  now  less  than  half  its  former  strength. 

While  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein  had  been  facing  each 
other  at  Nuremberg  the  war  had  continued  without  in- 
terruption in  other  parts,  and  the  Swedes  and  their  allies 
had  gained  advantages  everywhere  except  in  Westphalia 
and  Lower  Saxony,  where  Papi  enheim  had  more  than 
held  his  own  against  Baudissen,  who  commanded  for  Gus- 
tavus; and  although  Wallenstein  had  checked  the  king 
he  had  gained  no  material  advantages  and  had  wrested 
no  single  town  or  fortress  from  his  hands.    Gustavus  was 
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still  in  Bavaria,  nearer  to  Munich  than  he  was,  his  garri- 
sons still  holding  Ulm,  Nordlingcn,  and  Donauworth,  its 
strongest  fortresses. 

He  felt  sure,  however  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Gustavus  to  maintain  at  one  spot  the  army  which  he  had 
at  Windsheim,  and  that  with  so  many  points  to  defend 
he  would  soon  break  it  up  into  separate  commands.  He 
resolved  then  to  wait  until  he  did  so,  and  then  to  sweep 
down  upon  Northern  Germany,  and  so  by  threatening 
the  kino-'s  line  of  retreat  to  force  him  to  abandon  Bavaria 
and  the  south  and  to  march  to  meet  him. 

At  present  he  was  in  no  position  to  risk  a  battle,  for  he 
had  already  detached  4000  men  to  reinforce  Hoik,  whom 
he  had  sent  with  10,000  to  threaten  Dresden.  The 
13,000  Bavarians  who  wore  with  him  under  Maximilian 
had  separated  from  him  on  his  way  to  Forsheim,  and  on 
arriving  at  that  place  his  army  numbered  but  17,000  men, 
while  Gustavus  had  more  than  40,000  gathered  at  Winds- 
heim. 

Gustavus,  on  his  part,  determined  to  carry  out  his 
former  projects,  to  march  against  Ingolstadt,  which  he 
had  before  failed  to  capture,  and  thence  to  penetrate  into 
Upper  Austria.  But  fearful  lest  Wallenstein,  released 
from  his  presence,  should  attempt  to  recover  the  for- 
tresses in  Franconia,  he  despatched  half  his  force  under 
Duke  Bernhard  to  prevent  the  Imperial  general  from 
crossing  the  Rhine.  Could  he  succeed  in  doing  this  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  the  emperor  in 
Vienna. 

On  the  12th  of  October  he  reached  Neuberg,  on  the 
Danube,  and  halted  *^here,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
sief]:e- train  from  Donauworth.     While  makinfif  the  most 
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vigorous  exertions  to  press  on  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  his  march  atjainst  Vienna  he  received  the  most  ursjent 
messaoes  to  return  to  Saxon v-  Not  onlv,  as  he  was  told, 
had  Wallenstein  penetrated  into  that  province,  but  he 
was  employing  all  his  influence  to  detach  its  elector  from 
the  Protestant  cause,  and  there  was  oreat  fear  that  the 
weak  prince  would  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  Wallen- 
stein and  to  his  own  jealousy  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

No  sooner,  in  fact,  ha  I  Gustavus  ciossed  the  Danube 
than  Wallenstein  moved  tovvar<ls  Schweinfurt,  and  by  so 
doing  drew  to  that  place  the  Swedish  army  under  the 
command  of  Duke  Bernhard.  He  then  suddenly  marched 
eastward  at  full  speed,  capturing  Bamberg,  pjaireuth,  and 
Culmbach,  and  pushed  on  to  Colberg. 

The  town  was  captured,  but  th;;  Swedish  Colonel  Du- 
batel,  who  was  really  a  Scotchman,  by  name  M'Dougal, 
a  gallant  and  brilliant  officer,  threw  himself  with  his 
di-agoons  into  the  castle,  which  commanded  the  town,  and 
defended  it  so  resolutely  against  the  assaults  of  Wallen- 
stein that  Duke  pjeinhard  had  time  to  march  to  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  place.  W^allenstein  then  raised  the 
siege,  marched  east  to  Kronach,  and  then  north  to  Weida, 
on  the  P^lster.  Thence  he  pressed  on  direct  to  Leipzig, 
which  he  besieged  at  once;  and  while  the  main  body  of 
his  troops  were  engaged  before  the  city,  f»thers  took  pos- 
session of  the  surrounding  towns  and  foi  tresses. 

Leipzig  held  out  for  only  two  days,  and  after  its  cap- 
ture Wallenstein  marched  to  MeiseburiT^,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  army  under  Pappenhcim.  Thus  reinforced 
he  was  in  a  position  to  capture  the  whole  of  Saxony. 
The  elector,  timid  and  vacillatino;,  was  fully  conscious  of 
his  danger  and  the  solicitations  of  Wallenstein  to  break 
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off  from  his  alliance  with  the  King  of  Sweden  and  to  join 
the  Imperialists  were  strongly  seconded  by  Marshal  Von 
Arnheim,  his  most  trusted  councillor,  who  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Imperialist  general. 

It  was  indeed  a  hard  derision  which  Gustavus  was 
called  upon  to  make.  On  the  one  hand  Vienna  lay 
almost  within  his  grasp,  for  Wallenstein  was  now  too  far 
north  to  interpose  between  him  and  the  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  Elector  of  Saxony  join  the  Im- 
perialists, his  position  after  the  capture  of  Vienna  would 
be  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Tlie  emperor  would  probably 
leave  his  capital  before  he  arrived  there,  and  the  conquest 
would,  tlierefore,  be  a  barren  one.  Gustavus  reluctantly 
determined  to  aVjandon  his  plan,  and  to  march  to  the 
assistance  of  Saxony. 
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THE  DEATH   OF   GUSTAVUS. 


IIE  determination  of  Gustavus  to  marcli  to  the 
assistance  of  Saxony  once  taken,  he  lost  not 
a  moment  in  carrying  it  into  ellect.  General 
Banner,  whom  he  greatly  trusted,  was  un- 
fortunately sutlering  from  a  wound,  and  until  he  should 
recover  he  appointed  the  Prince  Palatine  of  Biirkenfeldfc 
to  command  a  corps  12,000  strong  which  he  determined 
to  leave  on  the  Danube;  then  strcnotheninfj  the  carri- 
sons  of  Augsburg,  Rain,  and  Donauworth,  he  set  out  with 
the  remainder  of  his  army  on  his  march  to  Saxony. 

From  Donauworth  he  marched  to  Nuremberg,  stayed 
there  forty-eight  hours  to  recover  the  fortress  of  Lauf,and, 
having  forced  the  garrison  of  that  place  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  pushed  on  with  all  possible  speed  to  Erfurt, 
which  he  had  fixed  upon  as  the  point  of  junction  for  his 
several  corps.  The  Green  Brigade  formed  a  portion  of 
the  force  which  Gustavus  left  behind  him  in  Bavaria 
under  the  Prince  Palatine.  So  terribly  weakened  were  the 
Scottish  regiments  by  the  various  battles  of  the  campaign, 
in  all  of  v/hich  they  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting, 
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that  Custavus  determined  reluctantly  to  leave  them  be- 
hind for  rest  and  reorcfanization. 

Hepburn,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  Sir  James  Ramsay,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  like  Hepburn  had  quar- 
relled with  Gustavus,  left  the  Swedish  army  the  day 
after  they  arrived  at  Keustadt,  after  marching  away 
from  Nuremberg.  All  the  Scottish  officers  in  the  Swe- 
dish army  accompanied  Hepburn  and  his  three  com- 
panions along  the  road  for  a  long  German  mile  from 
Keustadt,  and  then  parted  with  great  grief  from  the 
gallant  cavalier  who  had  led  them  so  often  to  victory. 

Malcolm  Graeme  did  not  remain  behind  in  Bavaria  with 
his  comrades  of  the  Green  Brigade.  Gustavus,  who  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  young  Scotch  officer,  whose 
sj^irit  of  adventure  and  daring  were  in  strong  harmony 
with  his  own  character,  appointed  him  to  ride  on  his 
own  personal  staff.  Although  he  parted  with  regret 
from  his  comrades,  Malcolm  was  glad  to  accompany  the 
king  on  his  northward  march,  for  there  was  no  pro- 
bability of  any  very  active  service  in  Bavaria,  and  it 
was  certain  that  a  desperate  battle  would  be  fought 
when  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein  met  face  to  face  in  the 
open  field. 

At  Erfurt  Gustavus  was  joined  by  Duke  Bernhard  of 
Saxe-Weimar  wdth  his  force,  which  rairjed  his  army  to  a 
strength  of  20,000.  The  news  of  his  approach  had  again 
revived  the  courage  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had 
occupied  the  only  towns  where  the  Elbe  could  be  crossed, 
Dresden,  Torgau,  and  Wittenberg — he  himself,  with  his 
main  army  of  15.000  men,  lyino:  at  Tor<i:au.  From  him 
Gustavus  learned  that  the  Imperial  armj'-  was  divided 
into  three  chief  corps — that  ol  Wallensteir  li.ClJO  str  '  ig, 
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that  of  Pappenheim  10,000,  those  of  Gallas  and  Hoik  united 
16,000,  making  a  total  of  38,000  men. 

So  great  was  the  speed  with  which  Gustavus  had 
marched  to  Erfurt  that  Wallenstein  had  received  no 
notice  of  his  approach;  and  believing  that  for  some  time 
to  come  he  should  meet  with  no  serious  opposition,  he 
had  on  the  very  day  after  the  Swedes  reached  Erfurt 
despatched  Gallas  with  12,000  men  into  Bohemia.  A  divi- 
sion of  his  troops  was  at  the  same  time  threatening 
Naumburg,  whose  possession  would  enable  him  to  block 
the  only  easy  road  with  which  Gustavus  could  enter  the 
country  i>eld  by  him. 

But  Gustavus  at  Erfurt  learned  that  Naumburo:  had 
not  yet  fallen,  and  marching  with  great  rapidit}''  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  before  the  Imperialists 
were  aware  that  he  had  quitted  Erfurt,  and  cutting  up 
a  small  detachment  of  the  enemy  who  lay  in  his  way, 
entered  the  town  and  at  once  beonn  to  intrench  it. 

Wallenstein  iirst  learned  froiu  the  fuoitives  of  the 
beaten  detachment  that  Gustavus  ha;!  arrived  at  Naum- 
burg, but  as  his  own  position  lay  almost  centrally  between 
Naumburg  and  Torgau,  so  long  as  he  could  prevent  the 
Swedes  and  Saxons  from  uniting,  he  felt  safe;  for  al*  .lOugh 
together  they  would  outnumler  him,  he  was  superior  in. 
strength  to  either  if  alone.  The  Imperialist  general  be- 
lieved that  Gustavus  ir)terivicd  to  pass  the  winter  at 
Naumburg,  and  he  had  therefore  no  fear  of  an  immediate 
attack. 

In  order  to  extend  the  area  from  which  he  could  draw 
his  supplies  Wallenstein  despatched  Pappenheim  to  secure 
the  fortress  of  Halle;  for  although  tiiat  town  had  been 
captured  the  fortress  held  out,  and  barred  the  main  road 
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to  the  north.    From  Halle  Pappenheim  was  to  proceed  to 
the  relief  of  Cologiie,  which  was  menaced  by  the  enemy. 

Having  done  this,  Wallenstein  withdrew  from  the  line 
of  the  Saale  and  prepared  to  distribute  his  army  in  winter 
quarters  in  the  towns  of  the  district,  he  himself  with  a 
portion  of  the  force  occupying  the  little  town  of  Lutzen. 
But  Gustavus  had  no  idea  of  taking  up  his  quarteis  for 
the  winter  at  Naumburg;  and  he  proposed  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  that  if  he  would  march  to  Eilenberg,  midway 
to  Leipzig,  he  himself  w^ould  make  a  detour  to  the  south 
round  VVallenstein's  p^it'on  and  i^^^:  i.vi  there.  Without 
waiting  to  receive  lit  ;i"^;vver  i  :'»  ..entor,  Gustavus, 
leaving  a  garrison  n  T'  - u-^ibu'"/,  ,  ci  ov\  d  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  on  tl. .  'li;  of  No^  vo'  a:  c  .  his  march;  but 
before  he  had  proceed  1  nine  pi-ns  '  e  learned  from  a 
number  of  gentlen ^n  cind  pect.aiJ  j  favourable  to  the 
cause  that  Pappeidiei.n  had  starto^  for  Halle,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  Imperial  army  lay  dispersed  among  the 
towns  and  villac^es  of  the  neic^hbourhood,  and  that  Wal- 
lenstein  himself  was  at  Lutzen. 

Gustavus  called  his  generals  together  and  informed 
them  of  the  news.  Learning  that  Lutzen  was  but  five 
miles  distant — as  it  turned  out,  a  mistaken  piece  of  infor- 
mation, as  it  was  nearly  twice  as  far — he  ordered  that 
the  men  should  take  some  food,  and  then  wheeling  to  the 
left,  push  on  towards  Lutzen. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  later  that  Wat|ti|isiein 
learned  from  thii  Liiperlnl  Heouts  that  QustttV|||^  ^yfl,s  upon 
him.  It  was  then  nearly  five  o'clock  jn  t]ie  GVfe||||ig,  iif)(] 
darkness  was  at  hand.  Considering  iiie  tieavy  state  o\ 
the  roads,  attd  the  fact  that  tUistrtvus  would  Iwive  in  ttie 
last  three  miles  of  \\\4  fimiMll  )ip  trtf verse  a  l|)P|'ass  crossed 
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by  a  bridge  over  which  only  two  persons  could  pass 
abreast,  he  felt  confident  that  the  attack  could  not  be 
made  until  the  following;  morninix. 

Mounted  messenijers  were  sent  in  all  directions  to  brinjx 
up  his  troops  from  the  villages  in  which  they  were 
posted,  and  in  the  meantime  the  troops  stationed  around 
Lutzen  were  employed  in  preparing  obsta(  les  to  hinder 
the  advance  of  the  Swedes.  On  either  side  of  the  roads 
was  a  low  swampy  country  intersected  with  ditches,  and 
Wallenstein  at  once  set  his  men  to  work  to  widen  and 
deepen  these  ditches,  which  the  troops  as  they  arrived  on 
the  ground  were  to  occupy.  All  night  the  troops  laboured 
at  this  task. 

In  the  meantime  Gustavus  had  found  the  distance  longer 
and  the  difficulties  greater  than  he  had  anticipated;  the 
roads  were  so  heavy  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
artillery  and  amnmnition  waggons  could  be  dragged  along 
them,  and  the  delay  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  morass 
was  very  great. 

Indeed  the  passage  would  have  been  scarcely  possible 
had  the  men  of  an  Imperial  regiment  of  cuirassiers  and  a 
battalion  of  Croats,  who  were  posted  in  a  village  on  the 
further  side  of  the  morass,  defended  it;  but  instead  of 
doing  so  they  fell  back  to  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of  the 
village,  and  remained  there  quietly  until,  just  as  the  sun 
set,  the  whole  Swedish  army  got  across.  The  cuirassiers 
and  Croats  were  at  once  attacked  and  put  to  flight;  but 
as  darkness  was  now  at  hand  it  was  impossible  for  Gus- 
tavus to  make  any  further  advance,  and  the  army  was 
ordered  to  bivouac  as  it  stood. 

The  state  of  the  roads  had  defeated  the  plans  of  Gus- 
tavus.    Instead  of  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise,  as  he 
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had  hoped,  and  falling  upon  thorn  scattered  and  disunited, 
the  delays  which  had  occurred  had  given  Wallenstein 
time  to  bring  up  all  his  forces,  and  at  daybreak  dustavus 
would  be  confronted  by  a  force  nearly  equal  to  his  own, 
and  occupying  a  position  very  strongly  defended  by 
natural  obstacles. 

Before  the  day  was  won,  Pappenheim,  for  wdioni  Wal- 
lenstein would  have  sent  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
Swedish  advance,  mii-ht  be  on  the  field,  and  in  that  case 
the  Imperialists  would  not  only  have  the  advantage  of 
position  but  also  that  of  numbers.  It  was  an  anxious 
night,  €and  Gustavus  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  in  con- 
versation with  his  generals,  especially  Kniphausen  and 
Duke  Bernhard. 

The  former  strongly  urged  that  the  army  should  repass 
the  morass  and  march,  as  originally  intended,  to  etlect  a 
junction  with  the  Saxons.  He  pointed  out  that  the  troops 
were  fatigued  with  their  long  and  weary  march  during 
the  day,  and  would  have  to  tight  without  food,  as  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  bring  up  the  waggons  with  the 
supplies;  he  particularly  urged  the  point  that  Pappenheim 
would  arrive  on  the  liekl  before  the  victory  could  be  won. 
But  Gustavus  was  of  o[)inion  that  the  disa<  I  vantages  of  re- 
treat were  greater  than  those  of  action.  The  troops,hungry, 
weary,  and  dis[)iiite(l,  would  be  attacked  as  they  retired, 
and  he  believed  that  by  beginning  the  action  early  the  Im- 
perialists could  be  defeated  before  Pappenheim  could 
return  from  Halle. 

Gustavus  [)ro[)oscd  to  move  forward  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  Imt  fate  was  U'pon  this  occasion  against  the 
gieat  Swedish  leader.  Just  as  on  the  previous  day  the 
expected  length  of  the  march  and  the  heavy  state  of  the 
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roads  had  prevented  him  from  crusliing  Wallenstein's  scat- 
tered army,  so  now  a  thick  fog  springing  up,  making  tlie 
night  so  dark  that  a  soldier  could  not  see  the  man  stand- 
ing next  to  him,  ;  -evented  the  possibility  of  movement, 
and  inste.id  of  mnrcliini,^  at  two  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  it 
was  nine  before  the  sun  cleared  away  the  fog  sulliciently 
to  enable  the  arn»y  to  a<lvance.  'J'hen,  after  addiessing  a 
few  stirring  words  to  his  men,  G ustavus  ordeied  the  ad- 
vance towards  Chursitz,  the  village  in  front  of  them. 

The  king  himself  led  the  riiiht  wincr,  C(  iisisting  of  six 
regiments  of  Swedes,  supported  by  musketeers  inter- 
mingled with  cavalry.  Tlie  left,  composed  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  intermixed,  was  commanded  by  Duke  Bern- 
hard.  The  centre,  consisting  of  four  brigades  of  infantry 
supported  by  the  Scottish  regiments  under  Henderson, 
was  commanded  by  Nicholas  Brahe,  Count  of  Weissenburg. 

The  reserves  behind  each  of  these  divisions  were  formed 
entirely  of  cavalry,  commanded  on  the  right  })y  Bulach, 
in  the  centre  by  Kniphausen,  and  on  the  left  by  Ernest, 
Prince  of  Anhalt.  The  field  pieces,  twenty  in  number, 
were  disposed  to  the  best  advantage  between  the  wings. 
Franz  Albert  of  Lauenburg,  who  had  joined  the  army  the 
day  before,  rode  by  the  king.  A  short  halt  was  made  at 
Chursitz,  where  the  baggage  was  left  behind,  and  the  army 
then  advanced  against  the  Imperialists,  who  at  once  opened 
tire. 

Wallenstein  had  posted  his  left  so  as  to  be  covered  by 
a  canal,  while  his  right  was  protected  by  the  village  of 
Lutzen.  On  some  rising  ground  to  the  left  of  that  village, 
where  there  were  several  windmills,  he  planted  fourteen 
small  pieces  of  cannon,  while  to  support  his  front,  which 
was  composed  of  the  musketeers  in  the  ditches  on  either 
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side  of  the  road,  he  planted  a  hattcry  of  seven  heavy- 
pieces  of  artillery. 

The  main  body  of  his  infantry  he  formed  into  four 
massive  brigades,  which  were  Maidvcd  on  both  sides  by 
musketeers  intermixed  witli  cavulrv.  Count  Colloredo 
commanded  on  the  left,  Hoik  on  the  right,  Terzky  in  the 
centre. 

As  the  Swedish  army  advanced  beyond  Chiusitz  the 
seven  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  side  of  the  road 
opened  upon  them,  doing  much  execution,  while  their  own 
lighter  guns  could  not  reply  etl'ectively.  The  Swedes 
pressed  forward  to  come  to  close  (juaiters.  The  left  wing, 
led  by  Duke  Bernhard,  was  the  first  to  arrive  upon  the 
scene  of  action.  Gallantly  led  by  the  duke  his  men 
forced  the  ditches,  cleared  the  road,  charged  the  deadly 
battery,  killed  or  drove  away  the  gunners,  and  rushed 
with  fury  on  the  Imperialist  right. 

Hoik,  a  resolute  connnander,  tried  in  vain  to  stem  the 
assault;  the  ardour  of  the  Swedes  was  irresistible,  and 
they  scattered,  one  after  the  other,  his  three  brigades. 
The  battle  seemed  already  lost  when  Wallenstein  himself 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  brigade,  and  fell 
upon  the  Swedes,  who  were  disordered  by  the  rapidit}^ 
and  ardour  of  their  charo-e,  while  at  the  same  moment  he 
launched  three  regiments  of  cavalry  on  their  flanks. 

The  Swedes  fought  heroically  but  in  vain;  step  by  step 
they  were  driven  back,  the  battery  was  recaptured,  and  the 
guns,  which  in  the  excitement  of  the  advance  the  captors 
had  omitted  to  spike,  were  retaken  by  the  Imperialists. 

In  the  meantime  on  the  riu'ht  the  kino-  had  also  forced 
the  road,  and  had  driven  from  the  field  the  Croats  and 
Poles  opposed  to  him,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  wheel- 
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ing his  troops  to  fall  on  the  ilank  of  the  Imperialist  centre 
when  one  of  Duke  Bernhard's  aides-de-camp  dashed  up 
with  the  news  that  the  '<ift  wing  had  fallen  back  broken 
and  in  disorder. 

Leaving  to  Count  Stalliaus  to  continue  to  press  the 
enemy,  Gustavus,  accompanied  by  his  stafi*  rode  at  full 
gallop  to  the  left  at  the  head  of  Steinboch's  regiment  of 
dragoons.  Arrived  on  the  spot  he  dashed  to  the  front  at 
a  point  where  his  men  had  not  yet  been  forced  back 
across  the  road,  and  ridinijf  amonii-  them  roused  them  to 
fresh  exertions.  By  his  side  were  Franz  Alhei  t  of  Lauen- 
berg  and  a  few  other  followers.  ]5ut  his  pace  had  been 
so  furious  that  Steinbocli's  dragoons  had  not  yet  a'  rived. 

As  he  urged  on  his  broken  men  Gustavus  was  struck 
in  the  shoulder  by  a  muskit-ball.  He  reeled  in  his  saddle, 
but  exclaimed,  "  It  is  nothing,"  antl  ordered  them  to  charge 
the  enemy  with  the  dja.!;oons.  Malcolm  Gra)me  and 
others  on  his  staft'  hesitated,  but  the  king  exclaimed, 
"  Ride  all,  the  duke  will  see  to  me."  The  cav;i  Iry  dashed 
forward,  and  the  king,  accompanied  only  by  Franz  Albert, 
Duke  of  Lauenberg,  turned  to  leave  the  held,  but  he  had 
scarcely  moved  a  few  paces  w^hen  he  received  another 
shot  in  the  back.  Calling  out  to  Franz  Albert  that  it  was 
all  over  with  him,  the  mortally  wounded  king  fell  to 
the  ground. 

Franz  Albert,  believing  the  battle  lost,  galloped  away;  the 
king's  page  alone  remained  with  the  dying  man.  A  minute 
later  three  Austrian  cuirassiers  rode  up,  and  demanded  the 
name  of  the  dying  man.  The  page  Leubelfing  refused  to 
give  it,  and  firing  thcdr  pistols  at  him  they  stretched  him 
mortally  wounded  beside  the  dying  king.  Gustavus  then, 
but  with  difficulty,  said  who  he  was. 
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The  troopers  leapt  from  their  horses  and  stripped  his  rich 
armour  from  him,  and  then,  as  they  saw  Steinboch's  dra- 
goons returning  from  their  charge,  they  placed  their  pistols 
close  to  the  king's  head  and  fired,  and  then  leaping  on 
their  horses  fled. 

Great  was  the  grief  when  Malcolm,  happening  to  ride 
near  the  body,  recognized  it  as  that  of  tlie  king.  An 
instant  later  a  regiment  of  Imperialist  cavalry  charged 
down,  and  a  furious  light  took  place  for  some  minutes 
over  the  king's  body.  It  was,  however,  at  last  carried 
off  by  the  Swedes,  so  disfigured  by  wounds  and  by  the 
trampling  of  the  horses  in  the  fray  as  to  be  unrecogniz- 
able. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  their  king,  which  spread  rapidly 
through  the  ranks,  so  far  from  discouraging  the  Swedes, 
inspired  them  with  a  desperate  determination  to  avenge 
his  death,  and  burning  with  fury  they  advanced  against 
the  enemy,  yet  preserving  the  most  perfect  steadiness  and 
order  in  their  ranks. 

In  vain  did  V^allenstein  and  his  officers  strive  to  stem 
the  attack  of  the  left  wing,  their  bravery  and  skill  availed 
nothinfj  to  arrest  that  furious  char'^e.  Ke<jiment  after 
regiment  who  strove  to  1  ar  their  way  were  swept  aside, 
the  guns  near  the  windmills  were  captured  and  turned 
against  the  enemy.  Step  l)y  step  tne  Imperial  right  wing 
was  forced  back,  and  the  centre  was  assailed  in  Hank  by 
the  guns  from  the  rising  ground,  while  Stalhaus  with  the 
ri<xht  winff  of  the  Swedes  attacked  them  on  their  left. 

Hopeless  of  victory  the  Imperialist  centre  was  giving 
way,  when  the  explosion  of  one  of  their  powder-waggons 
still  further  shook  them.  Attacked  on  both  flanks  and 
in  front  the  Imperialist  centre  wavered,  and  in  a  few 
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tninutes  would  have  been  in  full  flight.  The  Swedish 
victory  seemed  assured,  when  a  mighty  trampling  of 
horse  was  heard,  and  emerging  from  tlie  smoke  Pappen- 
heim  with  eight  regiments  of  Imperial  cavalry  dashed 
into  the  fray. 

Pappenheim  had  already  captured  the  citadel  of  Halle 
when  Wallenstein's  messenger  reached  him.  To  wait  until 
his  infantry,  who  were  engaged  in  plundering,  could  be 
collected,  and  then  to  proceed  at  their  pace  to  the  field  of 
battle,  would  be  to  arrive  too  late  to  be  of  service,  and 
Pappenheim  instantly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
eight  regiments  of  magnificent  cavalry,  and  galloped  at 
full  speed  to  the  battle-field  eighteen  miles  distant. 

On  the  way  he  met  large  numbers  of  flying  Poles  and 
Croats,  the  remnants  of  the  Austrian  left,  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  field  by  Gustavus;  these  he  rallied,  and 
with  then,  dashed  upon  the  troops  of  Stalhaus  who  were 
pursuing  them,  and  forced  them  backward.  The  relief 
afforded  to  the  Imperialists  by  this  opportune  arrival  was 
immense,  and  leaving  Pappenheim  to  deal  with  the 
Swedish  riijht,  Wallenstein  rallied  his  own  riijht  on  the 
centre,  and  opposed  a  fresh  front  to  the  advancing  troops 
of  Duke  Bernhard  and  Kniphauscn.  Inspirited  by  the 
arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  and  burning  to  turn  what 
had  just  appeared  a  defeat  into  a  victory,  the  Imperialists 
advanced  with  such  ardour  that  the  Swedes  were  driven 
back,  the  guns  on  the  hills  recaptured,  and  it  seemed  that 
in  this  terrible  battle  victory  was  at  last  to  declare  itself 
in  favour  of  the  Imperialists. 

It  needed  only  the  return  of  Pappenheim  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Swedish  right  to  decide  the  day,  but  Pappen- 
heim was  not  to  come.     Though  driven  back  by  the  first 
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iiiipetiious  charge  of  the  Imperial  cavalry,  the  SwedcvS 
UMcler  Stalhau;',  reinforced  by  the  Scottish  regiments  under 
Henderson,  stubbornly  opposed  their  further  attacks. 

While  leading  his  men  forward  Pappenheim  fell  with 
two  musket- balls  through  his  body.  While  lying  there 
the  rumour  for  the  first  time  reached  him  that  Gus- 
tavus  had  been  killed.  When  upon  inquiry  the  truth  of 
the  rumour  was  conlirmed,  the  eyes  of  the  dying  man 
lighted  up. 

"  Tell  Wallenstein,"  he  said  to  the  officer  nearest  to  him, 
"that  I  am  lying  here  without  hope  of  life,  but  I  die 
gladly,  knowing,  as  I  now  know,  that  the  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  my  faith  has  fallen  on  the  same  day." 

The  Imperialists,  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  their 
general,  could  not  withstand  the  ardour  with  which  the 
Swedes  and  Scottish  infantry  attacked  them,  and  the 
cavalry  rode  from  the  field.  Elsewhere  the  battle  was 
still  raging.  Wallen'  tein's  right  and  centre  had  driven 
Count  Bernhard  the  Duke  of  Brahe  and  Kniphausen 
across  that  desperately  contested  road,  but  beyond  this 
they  could  not  force  them,  so  stubborn  and  desperately 
did  they  fight.  But  Stalhaus  and  his  men,  refreshed  and 
invigorated  by  their  victory  over  Papj  enheim's  force, 
again  came  up  and  took  their  part  in  the  fight.  Wallen- 
stein h  id  no  longer  a  hope  of  victory,  he  fought  now  only 
to  avoid  defeat.  The  sun  had  already  set,  and  if  he  could 
but  maintain  his  position  for  another  half  hour  darkness 
would  save  his  army. 

He  fell  back  across  the  road  a2:ain,  fiirhtinG:  stub- 
bornly  and  in  good  order,  and  extending  his  line  to  the 
left  to  prevent  Stalhaus  from  turning  his  flank ;  and  in  this 
order  the  terrible  struggle  continued  till  nightfall     Both 
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sides  fought  with  splendid  bravery.  The  Swedes,  eager 
for  the  victory  once  again  apparently  within  their  grasp, 
pressed  on  with  fury,  while  the  Imperialists  opposed  them 
with  the  most  stubborn  obstinacy. 

Seven  times  did  Piccolomini  charge  with  his  cavalry 
upon  the  advancing  Swedes.  Seven  times  was  his  horse 
shot  under  him,  but  remounting  each  time,  he  drew  off 
his  men  in  good  order,  and  in  readiness  to  dash  forward 
again  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  other  Imperialist 
generals  fought  with  equal  courage  and  coolness,  while 
Wallenstein,  present  wherever  the  danger  was  thickest, 
animated  all  by  his  courage  and  coolness.  Though 
forced  step  by  step  to  retire,  the  Imperialists  never  lost 
their  formation,  never  turned  their  backs  to  the  foe;  and 
thus  the  fight  went  on  till  the  darkness  gathered  thicker 
and  thicker,  the  combatants  could  no  longer  see  each 
other,  and  the  desperate  battle  came  to  an  end. 

In  the  darkness  Wallenstein  drew  otF  his  army  and  fell 
back  to  Leipzig,  leaving  behind  him  his  colours  and  all  his 
guns.  In  thus  doing  he  threw  avvay  the  opportunity  of 
turning  what  his  retreat  acknowledo^ed  to  be  a  defeat 
into  a  victory  on  the  following  morning,  for  scarcely  had 
he  left  the  field  when  the  six  regiments  of  Pappenhoim's 
infantry  arrived  from  Halle.  Had  he  held  his  ground 
he  could  have  renewed  the  battle  in  the  morning,  with 
the  best  prospects  of  success,  for  the  struggle  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  been  little  more  than  a  drawn  battle,  and 
the  accessions  of  fresh  troops  should  have  given  him  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  weary  Swedes.  The  new- 
comers, finding  the  field  deserted  ard  learning  from  the 
wounded  lying  thickly  over  it  that  Wallenstein  had  re- 
treated, at  once  marched  away. 
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In  the  Swedish  camp  there  was  no  assurance  whatever 
that  a  victory  had  been  gained,  for  nightfall  had  fallen  on 
the  Imperialists  fighting  as  stubbornly  as  ever.  The  loss 
of  the  king,  the  master-spirit  of  the  war,  dispirited  and 
discouraged  them,  and  Duke  jBernhard  and  Kniphausen 
held  in  the  darkness  an  anxious  consultation  as  to  whether 
the  army  should  not  at  once  retreat  to  Weissenburg.  The 
plan  was  not  carried  out,  only  because  it  was  considered 
that  it  was  impracticable,  as  the  army  would  be  exposetl 
to  destruction  should  the  Imperialists  fall  upon  them 
while  crossincr  the  terrible  morass  in  their  rear. 

The  morning  showed  them  that  the  Imperialists  hatl 
disappeared,  and  that  the  mighty  struggle  had  indeed  been 
a  victory  for  them — a  victory  won  rather  by  the  superior 
stubbornness  with  which  the  Swedish  generals  held  their 
ground  during  the  night,  while  Wallenstein  fell  back, 
than  to  the  splendid  courage  with  which  the  troops  had 
fought  on  the  preceding  day.  But  better  far  would  it 
have  been  for  the  cause  which  the  Swedes  championed, 
that  they  should  have  been  driven  a  defeated  host  frozn 
the  field  of  Lutzen,  tlian  tliat  they  should  have  gained 
a  barren  victory  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  their  gallant 
monarch — the  soul  of  the  struggle,  the  hope  of  Piotes- 
tantism,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  coalition  against  Catholi- 
cism as  represented  by  Ferdinand  of  Austria. 

The  losses  in  the  battle  were  about  equal,  no  less  than 
9000  having  fallen  upon  each  side — a  proportion  without 
precedent  in  any  battle  of  modern  times,  and  testifying 
to  the  obstinacy  and  valour  with  which  on  both  sides  the 
struggle  was  maintained  from  early  morning  until  night 
alone  terminated  it. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  every  man,  both  of  the  yellow 
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reoimonts  of  Swedish  guards  and  of  the  blue  recfiments, 
composed  entirely  of  English  and  Scotchmen,  lay  dead 
on  the  field.  On  both  sides  many  men  of  high  rank  were 
killed.  On  the  Swedish  side,  besides  Gustavus  himself, 
fell  Count  Milo,  the  Count  of  Brahe,  General  Uslar, 
Ernest  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  Colonels  Gersdorf  and  Wil- 
dessein.  On  the  Imperialist  side  Pappenheim,  Schenk, 
Prince  and  Abbot  of  Fulda,  Count  Berthold  Wallenstein, 
General  Brenner,  Issolani,  general  of  the  Croats,  and  six 
colonels  were  killed.  Piccolomini  received  ten  wounds, 
but  none  of  them  were  mortal. 

Hoik  was  severely  wounded,  and,  indeed,  so  close 
and  desperate  was  the  conflict,  that  it  is  said  there  was 
scarcely  a  man  in  the  Imperial  army  who  escaped  alto- 
gether without  a  wound. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


WOUNDED. 


CONTROVERSY,  which  has  never  been  cleared 
up,  long  raged  as  to  the  death  of  Gusta- 
YU3  of  Sweden;  but  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  those  who  affirm  that 
he  received  his  fatal  wound,  that  in  the  back,  at  the 
hand  of  Franz  Albert  of  Lauenburg.  The  circumstantial 
evidence  is,  indeed,  almost  overwhelming.  By  birth  the 
duke  was  the  youngest  of  four  sons  of  Franz  II.,  Duke  of 
Lauenburg.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  related  to  the 
Swedish  royal  family,  and  in  his  youth  lived  for  some 
time  at  the  court  of  Stockholm. 

Owing  to  some  impertinent  remarks  in  reference  to 
Gustavus  he  fell  into  disfavour  with  the  queen,  and  had 
to  leave  Sweden.  On  attaining  manhood  he  professed 
the  Catholic  faith,  entered  the  Imperial  army,  obtained 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  attached  himself  with  m.uch 
devotion  to  Wallenstein,  and  gained  the  conMdence  of 
that  general.  While  the  negotiations  between  tlie  em- 
peror and  Wallenstein  were  pending  Franz  Albert  was 
employed  by  the  latter  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
a  secret  understanding  with  the  court  of  Dresden. 

When  Gustavus  was  blockaded  in  Nuremberg  by  Wal- 
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lenstein  Franz  Albert  left  the  camp  of  the  latter  and 
presented  himself  in  that  of  Gustavus  as  a  convert  to  the 
reformed  religion  and  anxious  to  serve  as  a  volunteer 
under  him.  No  quarrel  or  disagreement  had,  so  far  as  is 
known,  taken  place  between  him  and  Wallenstein,  nor 
has  any  explanation  ever  been  given  for  such  an  extra- 
ordinary change  of  sides,  made,  too,  at  a  moment  when 
it  seemed  that  Gustavus  was  in  a  position  almost  des- 
perate. By  his  profession  of  religious  zeal  he  managed  to 
win  the  king's  heart,  but  Oxenstiern,  when  he  saw  him, 
entertained  a  profound  distrust  of  him,  and  even  warned 
the  king  against  putting  confidence  in  this  sudden  con- 
vert. 

Gustavus,  however,  naturally  frank  and  open  in  dispo- 
sition, could  not  believe  that  treachery  was  intended,  and 
continued  to  treat  him  with  kindness.  After  the  assault 
made  by  Gustavus  upon  Wallenstein's  position  Franz 
Albert  quitted  his  camp,  saying  that  he  was  desirous  of 
raising  some  troops  for  his  service  in  his  father's  territory. 
He  rejoined  him,  however,  with  only  his  personal  fol- 
lowers, on  the  very  day  before  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  and 
was  received  by  Gustavus  w4th  great  cordiality,  although 
the  absence  of  his  retainers  increased  the  general  doubts 
as  to  his  sincerity. 

He  was  by  the  king's  side  when  Gustav^us  received  his 
first  wound.  He  was  riding  close  behind  him  when  the  king 
received  his  second  and  fatal  wound  in  the  back,  and  the 
moment  the  king  had  fallen  he  rode  away  from  the  field, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  he  who  brought  the  news  of 
the  king's  death  to  Wallensteir. 

Very  soon  after  the  battle  he  exchanged  the  Swedish 
service  for  the  Saxon,  and  some  eighteen  months  later  he 
re-embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  re-entered  the 
Imperial  army. 
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A  stronger  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  could  hardly 
be  put  together,  and  it  wouUJ  c-.rtainly  seem  as  if  Lauen- 
burtr  had  entered  the  Svvedisii  service  with  the  intention 
of  murdering  the  king.  Tliat  he  did  not  carry  out  his 
purpose  during  the  attack  on  the  Altenburg  was  per- 
haps due  to  the  fact  that  Gustavus  may  not  have  been  in 
such  a  position  as  to  atlbrd  him  an  oj^portunity  of  doing 
so  with  safety  to  himself. 

It  is  certainly  curious  that  after  that  fight  he  should 
have  absented  himself,  and  only  rejoined  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Lutzen.  The  only  piece  of  evidence  in  his  favour 
is  that  of  Truchsess,  a  chamberlain  of  the  king,  who 
affirmed  that  he  saw  the  fatal  shot  fired  at  a  distance  of 
ten  paces  from  the  king  by  an  Imperial  officer.  Lieutenant- 
general  Falkenberg,  who  at  once  turned  and  fled,  but  was 
pursued  and  cut  down  by  Luckau,  ma.ster  of  horse  of 
Franz  Albert. 

The  general  opinion  of  contemporary  writers  is  cer- 
tainly to  the  effect  that  the  King  of  Sweden  was  mur- 
dered by  Franz  Albert;  but  the  absolute  facts  must  ever 
remain  in  doubt. 

On  the  morninfr  after  the  battle  Wallenstein,  havino; 
been  joined  by  Tappenheim's  infantry,  sent  a  division  of 
Croats  back  to  the  battle-field  to  take  possession  of  it 
should  they  find  that  the  Swedes  had  retired;  but  on  their 
report  that  they  still  held  the  ground  he  retired  at  once 
from  Leipzig,  and,  evacuating  Saxony,  marched  into 
Bohemia,  leaving  the  Swedes  free  to  accomplish  their 
junction  with  the  army  of  the  Elector,  thus  gaining  the 
object  for  which  they  had  fought  at  Lutzen. 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  ^lalcolm  Graeme,  full  of 
grief  and  rage  at  the  loss  of  the  monarch  who  was  loved 
by  all  his  troops,  and  had  treated  him  with  special  kind- 
ness, joined  the  soldiers  of  Duke  Bernhard,  and  took  part 
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in  the  charge  which  swept  back  the  Imperialists  and  cap- 
tured the  cannon  on  the  hill.  At  the  very  coniinencenient 
of  the  struu^ij^le  his  horse  fell  dead  under  him,  and  he 
fought  on  foot  among  the  Swedish  infantry;  but  when 
the  arrival  of  Pappenheim  on  the  field  enabled  the  Im- 
perialists again  to  assume  the  ollensive,  Malcolm,  having 
picked  up  a  pike  from  the  hands  of  a  dead  soldier,  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  raid^s  as  the  Swedes,  contest- 
ing stubbornly  every  foot  of  the  ground,  were  gradually 
driven  back  towards  the  road. 

Suddenly  a  shot  struck  him;  he  reeled  backwards  a  few 
feet,  strove  to  steady  himself  and  to  level  his  pike,  and 
then  all  consciousness  left  him,  and  he  fell  prostrate. 
Again  and  again,  as  the  fortune  of  the  desperate  fray 
wavered  one  way  or  the  other,  did  friend  and  foe  pass 
over  the  place  where  he  lay. 

So  thickly  strewn  was  the  field  with  dead  that  the 
combatants  in  their  desperate  struggle  had  long  ceased  to 
pick  their  way  over  the  fallen,  but  trampled  ruthlessly 
upon  and  over  them  as,  hoarsely  shouting  their  battle  cry, 
they  either  pressed  forward  after  the  slowly  retreating 
foe  or  with  obstinate  bravery  strove  to  resist  the  charges 
of  the  enemy.  When  Malcolm  recovered  his  conscious- 
ness all  was  still,  save  that  here  and  there  a  faint  moan 
was  heard  from  others  who  like  himself  lay  wounded  on 
the  battle-field.  The  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  Mal- 
colm's first  sensation  was  that  of  bitter  cold. 

It  was  indeed  freezing  severely,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  wounded  who  miicht  otherwise  have  survived  were 
frozen  to  death  before  mornino;;  but  a  few,  and  amoncj 
these  were  Malcolm,  were  saved  by  the  frost.     AltliouG:h 
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unconscious  of  the  fact,  he  had  been  wounded  in  two 
places.  The  first  ball  had  penetrated  his  breastpiece  and 
had  entered  his  body,  and  a  few  seconds  later  another  ball 
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had  struck  him  in  the  arm.  It  was  the  first  wound  which 
had  caused  his  insensibility;  but  from  the  second,  which 
had  severed  one  of  the  principal  veins  in  the  arm,  he  would 
liave  bled  to  death  had  it  not  been  for  the  effects  of  the 
cold.  For  a  time  the  life  blood  had  flowed  steadily  away; 
but  as  the  cold  increased  it  froze  and  stiffened  on  his 
jerkin,  and  at  last  the  wound  was  staunched. 

It  was  none  too  soon,  for  before  it  ceased  to  flow  Malcolm 
had  lost  a  vast  quantity  of  blood.  It  was  hours  before 
nature  recovered  from  the  drain.  Gradually  and  slowly 
he  awoke  from  his  swoon.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
realized  where  he  was  and  what  had  happened,  then  gra- 
dually his  recollection  of  the  tight  returned  to  him. 

"  I  remember  now,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  I  was 
fighting  with  the  Swedish  infantry  when  a  shot  struck 
me  in  the  body,  I  think,  for  I  seemed  to  feel  a  sudden 
pain  like  ared-hot  iron.  Who  won  the  day,  I  wonder?  How 
bitterly  cold  it  is!  I  feel  as  if  I  were  freezing  to  death." 

So  faint  and  stiflf'  was  he,  partly  from  loss  of  blood, 
partly  from  being  bruised  from  head  to  foot  by  being 
trampled  on  again  and  again  as  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
batants sw^ept  over  him,  that  it  was  some  time  before  he 
was  capable  of  making  the  slightest  movement.  His  left 
arm  was,  he  found,  entirely  uself^ss;  it  was  indeed  firmly 
frozen  to  the  ground;  but  after  some  difficulty  he  succeeded 
in  movinfj  his  ri;:!:ht,  and  felt  for  the  flask  which  had  huncj 
from  his  girdle. 

So  frozen  and  stiff'  were  his  fingers  that  he  was  unable 
to  unbuckle  the  strap  which  fastened  it;  but,  drawing  his 
•  las^o-er,  he  at  last  cut  throujxh  this,  and  removing^  the 
stopper  of  the  flask,  took  a  long  draught  of  the  wine  with 
which  it  was  filled.  The  relief  which  it  afforded  him 
was  almost  instantaneous,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  life  ao^ain 
coursing  in  his  veins. 
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After  a  while  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to  be  enabled 
to  get  from  his  havrcsack  some  bread  and  meat  which  he 
had  placed  there  after  finishing  his  brjakfast  on  the  pre- 
vious morning.  He  ate  a  few  mouthfuls,  took  another 
long  draught  of  wine,  and  then  felt  that  he  could  hope  to 
hold  on  until  mornini;.  He  was  unable  to  rise  even  into 
a  sitting  position,  nor  would  it  have  availed  him  had  he 
been  able  to  walk,  for  he  knew  not  where  the  armies  were 
lying,  nor  could  he  have  proceeded  a  yard  in  any  direction 
without  falling  over  the  bodies  which  so  thickly  strewed 
the  ground  around  him. 

Though  in  fact  it  wanted  but  two  hours  of  daylight 
when  he  recovered  consciousness,  the  tiuiC  appeared  in- 
terminable; but  at  last,  to  his  delight,  a  faint  gluam  of 
light  spread  across  the  sky.  Stronger  and  stronger  did 
it  become  until  the  day  was  fairly  broken.  It  was  another 
hour  before  he  heard  voices  approaching.  Almost  holding 
his  breath  he  listened  as  they  approached,  and  his  heart 
gave  a  throb  of  deliglit  as  he  heard  that  they  were  speak- 
ing in  Swedish.  A  victory  had  been  won,  then,  for  had 
it  not  been  so,  it  would  have  been  the  Imperialists,  not 
the  Swedes,  who  would  have  been  searching  the  field  of 
battle. 

"  There  are  but  few  alive,'*  one  voice  said,  "  the  cold  has 
finished  the  work  which  the  enemy  began." 

Malcolm,  unable  to  rise,  lifted  his  arm  and  held  it  erect 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  searchers;  it  was  quickly  ob- 
served. 

"There  is  some  one  still  alive,"  the  soldier  exclaimed, 
"  an  officer,  too ;  by  his  scarf  and  feathers  he  belongs  to  the 
Green  Brigade." 

"  These  Scotchmen  are  as  hard  as  iron,"  another  voice 
said;  "come,  bring  a  stretcher  along." 

They  were  soon  by  the  side  of  Malcolm. 
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"Drink  this,  sir,"  one  said,  kneeling  beside  hiin  and 
placing  a  flask  of  spirits  to  his  lips;  "  that  will  warm  yoLir 
blood,  I  warrant,  and  you  must  be  well-nigh  frozen." 

Malcolm  took  a  fe\v^  gulps  at  the  potent  liquor,  then 
he  had  strength  to  say: 

"  There  is  something  the  matter  with  my  left  arm,  I 
can't  move  it,  and  I  think  I  am  hit  in  the  body." 

"  You  j.re  hit  in  the  body,  sure  enough,"  the  man  said, 
"  for  there  is  a  bullet  hole  through  your  cuirass,  and  your 
jerkin  below  it  is  all  stained  with  blood.  You  have  been 
hit  in  the  left  arm  too,  and  the  blood  is  frozen  to  the 
ground;  but  we.  will  soon  free  that  for  you.  But  before 
trjnng  to  do  that  we  will  cut  ope  i  the  sleeve  of  j'our  jerkin 
and  bandage  your  arm,  or  the  movement  may  set  it  off 
bleeding  again,  and  you  have  lost  a  pool  of  biood  already." 

Very  carefully  the  soldiers  did  their  work,  and  then 
placing  Malcolm  on  the  stretcher  carried  him  away  to  the 
camp.  Here  the  surgeons  were  all  hard  at  work  attend- 
ing to  the  wounded  who  were  brought  in.  They  had 
already  been  bus}^  all  night,  as  those  whose  hurts  had  not 
actually  disabled  them  found  their  way  into  the  camp. 
As  he  was  a  Scotch  officer  he  w^s  carried  to  the  lines 
occupied  by  Colonel  Henderson  with  his  Scotch  brigade. 
He  was  known  to  many  of  the  officers  personally,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  attending  to  him.  He  was  nearly  un- 
conscious again  by  the  time  that  he  reached  the  camp,  for 
the  movement  had  caused  the  wound  in  his  body  to  break 
out  afresh. 

His  armour  was  at  once  unbuckled,  and  his  clothes 
having  been  cut  the  surgeons  proceeded  to  examine  his 
wounds.  They  shook  their  heads  as  they  did  so.  Passing 
a  probe  into  the  wound  they  found  that  the  ball,  break- 
ing one  of  the  ribs  in  its  course,  had  gone  straight  oa 
They  turned  him  gently  over. 
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"Here  it  is,"  the  surgeon  said,  producing  a  flattened 
bullet.  The  missile  indeed  had  passed  right  through  the 
body  and  had  flattened  against  the  back-piece,  which  its 
force  was  too  far  spent  to  penetrate. 

"Is  the  case  hopeless,  doctor?"  one  of  the  officers  who 
was  looking  on  asked. 

"It  is  well-nigh  hopeless,"  the  doctor  said,  "but  it  is 
just  possible  that  it  has  not  touched  any  vital  part.  The 
lad  is  young,  and  I  judge  that  he  has  not  ruined  his  con- 
stitution, as  most  of  you  have  done,  by  hard  drinking, 
so  that  there  is  just  a  chance  for  him.  There  is  nothing 
for  me  to  do  but  to  put  a  piece  of  lint  over  the  two  holes, 
bandage  it  firmly,  and  leave  it  to  nature.  Now  let  me 
look  at  his  arm. 

"Ah!"  he  went  on  as  he  examined  the  wound,  "he  hr.s 
had  a  narrow  escape  here.  The  ball  has  cat  a  vein  and 
missed  the  princijal  artery  by  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  If 
that  had  been  cut  he  would  have  bled  to  death  in  five 
minutes.  Evidently  the  lad  has  luck  on  his  side,  and  I 
begin  to  think  we  may  save  him  if  we  can  only  keep  him 
quiet." 

At  the  earnest  request  of  the  surgeons  tents  were 
brought  up  and  a  hospital  established  on  some  rising 
ground  near  the  field  of  battle  for  the  serious  cases  among 
the  wounded,  and  when  the  army  marched  away  to  join 
the  Saxons  at  Leipzig  a  brigade  was  left  encamped  around 
the  hospital 

Here  for  three  v/eeks  Malcolm  lay  between  life  and 
death.  The  quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost  was  greatly  in 
his  favour,  as  it  diminished  the  risk  of  inflammation, 
while  his  vigorous  constitution  and  the  life  of  fatigue  and 
activity  which  he  had  led  greatly  strengthened  his  power 
of  resistance.  Well-nigh  by  a  miracle  the  bullet  in  its 
passage  had  passed  through  without  injuring  any  of  the 
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vital  parts;  and  though  his  convalescence  was  slow  it  was 
steady,  and  even  at  the  end  of  the  tirst  week  the  surgeons 
were  able  to  pronounce  a  conlident  opinion  that  he  would 
get  over  it. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  month  that  he  was 
allowed  to  move  from  his  recumbent  position.  A  week 
later  and  he  was  able  to  sit  up.  On  the  followi;ig  day, 
to  his  surprise,  the  Count  of  Mansfeld  strode  into  his 
tent. 

"Ah!  my  young  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  glad 
indeed  to  see  you  so  far  recovered.  I  came  to  Leipzig 
with  the  countess  and  my  daughter;  for  Leipzig  at  pre- 
sent is  the  centre  where  ail  sorts  of  political  combinations 
are  seething  as  in  a  cooking  pot.  It  is  enough  to  make  one 
sick  of  humanity  and  ashamed  of  one's  country  when  one 
sees  the  greed  which  is  displayed  by  every  one,  from  the 
highest  of  the  princes  down  to  petty  nobles  who  can 
scarce  set  twenty  men  in  the  field. 

"  Each  and  all  are  struofdino'  to  make  terms  by  which 
he  may  better  himself,  and  may  add  a  province  or  an 
acre,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  his  patrimony  at  the  expense 
of  his  neighbours.  Truly  1  wonder  that  the  noble  Oxen- 
stiern,  who  represents  Sweden,  docs  not  call  together  the 
generals  and  troops  of  that  country  from  all  parts  and 
march  away  northward,  leaving  these  greedy  princes  and 
nobles  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  make  the  best 
terms  they  may  with  their  imperial  master. 

"But  there,  all  that  does  not  interest  you  at  present; 
but  I  am  so  full  of  spleen  and  disgust  that  I  could  not 
help  letting  it  out.  We  arrived  there  a  week  since,  and 
of  course  one  of  our  iirst  inquiries  was  for  you,  and  we 
heard  to  our  grief  that  the  Imperialists  had  shot  one  of 
their  bullets  through  your  body  and  another  through 
your  arm.     This,  of  course,  would  have  been  sufficient 
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for  any  ordinary  carcass ;  but  I  knew  my  Scotchman, 
and  was  not  surprised  when  they  told  me  you  were 
mending  fast. 

"  I  had  speech  yesterday  with  an  officer  who  had  ridden 
over  from  this  camp,  and  he  tohl  me  that  the  doctors  said 
you  were  now  convalescent,  but  would  need  repose  and 
quiet  for  some  time  before  you  could  again  buckle  on 
armour.  The  countess,  when  I  told  her,  said  at  once, 
'Then  we  will  take  him  away  back  with  us  to  Mansfeld.' 
Thekla  clapped  her  hands  and  said,  'That  will  be  ca})ital! 
we  will  look  after  him,  and  he  shall  tell  us  stories  about 
the  wars.' 

"  So  the  thinff  was  settled  at  once.  I  have  brou<j:ht  over 
with  me  a  horse-litter,  and  have  seen  your  surgeon,  who 
says  that  although  it  will  be  some  weeks  before  you  can 
sit  on  a  horse  without  the  risk  of  your  wound  bursting  out 
internally,  there  is  no  objection  to  your  progression  in  a 
litter  by  easy  stages;  so  that  is  settled,  and  the  doctor 
will  write  to  your  colonel  saying  that  it  will  be  some 
months  before  you  are  fit  for  duty,  and  that  he  has  there- 
fore ordered  you  change  and  quiet. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid  of  neglecting  your  duty  or  of 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  risking  your  life  in  hare-brained 
\entures,  for  there  will  be  no  fighting  till  the  spring. 
Everyone  is  negotiating  at  present,  and  you  will  be  back 
with  your  regiment  before  fighting  begins  again.  Well, 
what  do  you  say?" 

"  I  thank  you,  indeed,"  Malcolm  replied.  "  It  will  of  all 
things  be  the  most  pleasant;  the  doctor  has  told  me  that 
I  shall  not  be  fit  for  duty  until  the  spring,  and  I  have 
been  wondering  how  ever  I  should  be  able  to  pass  the  time 
until  then." 

"Then  we  will  be  off  without  a  minute's  delay,"  the 
count  said.     "  I  sent  oflf  the  litter  last  night  and  started 
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myself  at  daybreak,  promising  the  countess  to  be  back 
with  you  ere  nightfall,  so  we  have  no  time  to  lose."      . 

The  news  soon  spread  that  Malcolm  Groeme  was  about 
to  leave  the  camp,  and  many  of  the  Scottish  officers  came 
in  to  say  adieu  to  him;  but  time  pressed,  and  half  an 
hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  count  he  started  for  Leipzig 
with  Malcolm  in  a  litter  swung  between  two  horses. 
As  they  travelled  at  a  foot-pace  Malcolm  did  not  find  the 
journey  uneasy,  but  the  fresh  air  and  motion  soon  made 
him  drowsy,  and  he  was  fast  asleep  before  he  had  left 
the  camp  an  hour,  and  did  not  awake  until  the  sound  of 
the  horses'  hoofs  on  stone  pavements  told  him  that  they 
were  entering  the  town  of  Leipzig. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  lying  on  a  couch  in  the 
comfortable  apartments  occupied  by  the  count,  while  the 
countess  with  her  own  hands  was  administering  refresh- 
ments to  him,  and  Thekla  was  looking  timidly  on,  scarce 
able  to  believe  that  this  pale  and  helj)less  invalid  was  the 
stalwart  young  Scottish  soldier  of  whose  adventures  she 
was  never  weary  of  talking. 
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EVER  had  Malcolm  Graeme  spent  a  more 
pleasant  time  than  the  two  months  which  he 
passed  at  Mansfeld.  Travelling  by  very 
easy  stages  there  he  was  so  far  convalescent 
upon  his  arrival  that  he  was  able  to  move  about  freely 
and  could  soon  ride  on  horsebav^k.  For  the  time  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mansfeld  was  undisturbed  by  the 
peasants  or  combatants  on  either  side,  and  the  count  had 
acted  with  such  vigour  against  any  parties  of  brigands 
and  marauders  who  might  approach  the  vicinity  of  Mans- 
feld, or  the  country  under  his  control,  that  a  greater 
security  of  life  and  property  existed  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  Germany.  The  ravages  made  by  war  were 
speedily  effaced,  and  although  the  peasants  carried  on 
their  operations  in  the  fields  without  any  surety  as  to 
who  would  gather  the  crops,  they  worked  free  from  the 
harassing  tyranny  of  the  petty  bands  of  robbers. 

As  soon  as  he  wixs  strong  enough  Malcolm  rode  with 
the  count  on  his  visits  to  the  different  parts  of  his  estates, 
joined  in  several  parties  got  up  to  hunt  the  boar  in  the 
hills,  or  to  make  war  on  a  small  scale  against  the  wolves 
which,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles,  had  vastly  in- 
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creased  in  number,  committing  great  depredations  upon 
the  flocks  and  herds,  and  rendering  it  dangerous  for  the 
peasants  to  move  between  their  villages  except  in  strong 
parties. 

The  evenings  were  passed  pleasantly  and  quietly.  The 
countess  would  read  aloud  or  would  play  on  the  zither, 
with  which  instrument  she  would  accompany  herself 
while  she  sang.  Thekla  would  sit  at  her  embroidery 
and  would  chat  merrily  to  Malcolm,  and  ask  many  ques- 
tions about  Scotland  and  the  life  which  the  ladies  led  in 
that,  as  she  asserted,  "cold  and  desolate  country."  Some- 
times the  count's  chaplain  would  be  present  and  would 
gravely  discuss  theological  questions  with  the  count, 
wearying  Malcolm  and  Thekla  so  excessively,  that  they 
would  slip  away  from  the  others  and  play  checkers  or 
cards  on  a  little  table  in  a  deep  oriel  window  where  their 
low  talk  and  laughter  did  not  disturb  the  discussions  of 
their  elders. 

Once  Malcolm  was  absent  for  two  days  on  a  visit  to 
the  village  in  the  mountains  he  had  so  much  aided  in  de- 
fending. Here  he  was  joyfully  received,  and  was  glad  to 
find  that  war  had  not  penetrated  to  the  quiet  valley,  and 
that  prosperity  still  reigned  there.  Malcolm  lingered  at 
Mansfeld  for  some  time  after  he  felt  that  his  strength 
was  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him  to  rejoin  his  regi- 
ment; but  he  knew  that  until  the  spring  commenced  no 
great  movement  of  troops  would  take  place,  and  he  was 
so  happy  with  his  kind  friends,  who  treated  him  com- 
pletely as  one  of  the  family,  that  he  was  loath  indeed  to 
tear  himself  away.  At  last  he  felt  that  he  could  no 
longer  delay,  and  neither  the  assurances  of  the  count 
that  the  Protestant  cause  could  dispense  with  his  doughty 
services  for  a  few  weeks  longer,  or  the  tears  of  Thekla 
and  her  insistance  that  he  could  not  care  for  them  or  he 
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would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave,  could  detain  him 
longer,  and  mounting  a  horse  with  which  the  count  had 
presented  him  he  rode  away  to  rejoin  his  regiment. 

No  military  movements  of  importance  had  taken  place 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  Oxenstiern  had 
laboured  night  and  day  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  the 
effects  of  the  death  of  Gustavus.  He  had  been  left  by  the 
will  of  the  king  regent  of  Sweden  until  the  king's 
daughter,  now^  a  child  of  six  years  old,  came  of  age,  and 
he  at  once  assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  It 
was  essential  to  revive  the  drooping  courage  of  the 
weaker  states,  to  meet  the  secret  machinations  of  the 
enemy,  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  tlie  more  powerful  allies, 
to  arouse  the  friendly  powers,  France  in  particular,  to 
active  assistance,  and  above  all  to  repair  the  ruined 
edifice  of  the  German  alliance  and  to  reunite  the  scattered 
strength  of  the  party  by  a  close  and  permanent  bond  of 
union. 

Had  the  emperor  at  this  moment  acted  wisely  Oxen- 
stiei'n's  efforts  would  have  been  in  vain.  Wallenstein, 
far-seeing  and  broad-minded,  saw  the  proper  course  to 
pursue,  and  strongly  urged  upon  the  emperor  the  advisa- 
bility of  declaring  a  universal  amnesty,  and  of  offering 
favourable  conditions  to  the  Protej^tant  princes,  who,  dis- 
mayed at  the  loss  of  their  great  champion,  would  gladly 
accept  any  proposals  which  would  ensure  the  religious 
liberty  for  which  they  had  fought;  but  the  emperor, 
blinded  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  and  infatuated 
by  Spanish  counsels,  now  looked  to  a  complete  triumph 
and  to  enforce  his  absolute  will  upon  the  whole  of 
Germany. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  listening  to  the  wise  counsels 
of  Wallenstein  he  hastened  to  augment  his  forces. 
Spain    sent    him    considerable   supplies,   negotiated    for 
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hitn  with  tho  ever-vacillating  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
levied  troops  for  him  in  Italy.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
increased  his  army,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  pre- 
pared again  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  which  now 
seemed  to  offer  him  an  easy  opportunity  of  increasing 
his  dominions.  For  a  time  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  many  others  of  the  German 
princes  wavered;  Vjut  when  they  saw  that  Ferdinand,  so 
far  from  being  disposed  to  oHer  them  favourable  terms 
to  detach  them  from  the  league,  was  preparing  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever  to  overwhelm  them,  they  per- 
ceived that  their  interest  was  to  remain  faithful  to  their 
ally,  and  at  a  great  meeting  of  princes  and  deputies  held 
at  Heilbronn  the  alliance  was  re-established  on  a  firmer 
basis. 

Before,  however,  the  solemn  compact  was  ratified  scarce 
one  of  th(  German  princes  and  nobles  but  required  of 
Oxenstiern  the  gratification  of  private  greed  and  ambition, 
and  each  bargained  for  some  possession  either  already 
wrested  or  to  be  afterwards  taken  from  the  enemy.  To 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  the  abbacies  of  Paderborn, 
Corvey,  Munster,  and  Fulda  were  promised,  to  Duke 
Bernhard  of  Weimar  the  Franconian  bishoprics,  to  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg  the  ecclesiastical  domains  and  the 
Austrian  counties  lying  within  hi.^  territories,  all  to  be 
held  as  fiefs  of  Sweden. 

Oxenstiern,  an  upright  and  conscientious  man,  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  greed  of  these  princes  and  nobles  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  warring  solely  in  defence  of  their  religious 
liberties,  and  he  once  exclaimed  that  he  would  have  it 
entered  in  the  Swedish  archives  as  an  everlastiiiij  me- 
morial  that  a  prince  of  the  German  empire  made  a  request 
for  such  and  such  territory  from  a  Swedish  nobleman, 
and  that  the  Swedish  noble  complied  with  the  request  by 
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granting  him  German  lands.  However,  tne  negotiations 
were  at  last  completed,  the  Saxons  marched  towards 
Lusatia  and  Silesia  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Count 
Thurn  against  the  Austrians  in  that  quarter,  a  part  of 
the  Swedish  army  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar  into 
PVanconia,  and  the  other  by  George,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
into  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony. 

When  Gu.stavus  had  marched  aouth  from  Ingolstadt 
on  the  news  of  Wallenstein's  entry  into  Saxony  he  had 
left  the  Count  Palatine  of  Birkenfeld  and  General 
Banner  to  maintain  the  Swedish  conquests  in  Bavaria. 
These  generals  had  in  the  first  instance  pressed  their 
conquests  southward  as  far  as  Lake  Constance;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Bavarian  General  Altrin- 
ger  pressed  them  with  so  powerful  an  army  that  Banner 
sent  urgent  requests  to  Horn  to  come  to  his  assistance 
from  Alsace,  where  he  had  been  carrying  all  before  him. 
Confiding  his  conquests  to  the  Rhinegrave  Otto  Ludwig, 
Horn  marched  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men  towards 
Swabia.  Before  he  could  join  Banner,  however,  Altringer 
had  forced  the  line  of  the  Lech,  and  had  received  reinforce- 
ments stronij  enoucrh  to  neutralize  the  aid  brought  to 
Banner  by  Horn.  Deeming  it  necessary  above  all  things 
to  bar  the  future  progress  of  the  enemy,  Horn  sent 
orders  to  Otto  Ludwig  to  join  him  with  all  the  troops 
still  remaining  in  Alsace;  but  finding  himself  still  unable 
to  resist  the  advance  of  Altringer,  he  despatched  an - 
urgent  request  to  Duke  Bernhard,  who  had  captured 
Bamberg  and  the  strong  places  of  Kronach  and  Hoch- 
stadt  in  Franconia,  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The  duke 
at  once  quitted  Bamberg  and  marched  southward,  swept 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  Bavarian  army  under  John 
of  Werth  from  his  path,  and  pressing  on  reached  Donau- 
worth  in  March  1G33. 
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Malcolm  had  rejoined  his  regiment,  which  was  with 
Duke  Bernhard,  just  before  it  advanced  from  Bamberg, 
and  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome  by  his  conn-ades, 
from  whom  he  had  been  separated  nine  months,  having 
quitted  them  three  months  before  the  battle  of  Lutzen. 
The  officers  were  full  of  hope  that  Duke  Bernhard  was 
going  to  strike  a  great  blow. 

Altringer  was  away  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Constance 
facing  Horn,  Wallenstein  was  in  Bohemia.  Between 
Donauworth  and  Vienna  were  but  the  four  strong  places 
of  Ingolstadt,  Ratisbon,  Passau,  and  Linz.  Ingolstadt 
was,  the  duke  knew,  commanded  by  a  traitor  who  was 
ready  to  surrender.  Ratisbon  had  a  Protestant  popula- 
tion who  were  ready  to  open  their  gates.  It  seemed  that 
the  opportunity  for  ending  the  war  by  a  march  upon 
^  Vienna,  which  had  been  snatched  by  Wallenstein  from 
Gustavus  just  when  it  appeared  in  his  grasp,  was  now 
open  to  Duke  Bernhard.  But  the  duke  was  ambitious, 
his  demands  for  Franconia  had  not  yet  been  entirely 
complied  with  by  Oxenstiern,  and  he  saw  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  his  own  terms.  The  troops  under  his  orders 
were  discontented,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  pay  was 
many  months  in  arrear,  and  private  agents  of  the  duke 
fomented  this  feeling  by  assuring  the  men  that  their 
general  was  with  them  and  would  back  their  demands. 
Accordingly  they  refused  to  march  further  until  their 
demands  were  fully  satisfied.  The  Scotch  regiments 
stood  apart  from  the  movement,  though  they  too  were 
equally  in  arrear  with  their  pay.  Munro  and  the  officers 
of  the  Brigade  chafed  terribly  at  this  untimely  mutiny 
just  Avhen  the  way  to  Vienna  appeared  open  to  them. 
Duke  Bernhard  forwarded  the  demands  of  the  soldiers  to 
Oxenstiern,  sending  at  the  same  time  a  demand  on  hi.s 
own  account,  first  that  the  territory  of  the  Franconian 
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bishoprics  should  at  once  he  erected  into  a  principality 
in  his  favour,  and  sec*  ndly,  that  he  should  be  nominated 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  fiixhting  in  Cer- 
many  for  the  Protestant  cause  with  the  title  of  general- 
issimo. 

Oxenstiern  was  alarmed  by  the  receipt  of  the  mutinous 
demands  of  the  troops  on  the  Danube,  and  was  disgusted 
when  he  saw  those  demands  virtually  supported  by  their 
general.  His  first  thought  w^as  to  dismiss  Duke  Bern- 
hard  from  the  Swedish  service;  but  he  saw  that  if  he  did 
so  the  disaffection  might  spread,  and  that  the  duke  might 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents  and  bring 
ruin  upon  the  cause.  He  therefore  agreed  to  bestow  at 
once  the  Franconian  bishoprics  upon  him,  and  gave  a 
pledge  that  Sweden  would  defend  him  in  that  position. 

He  declined  to  make  him  generalissimo  of  all  the 
armies,  but  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  south  of  the  Maine.  The  duke  accepted  this  modi- 
fication, and  had  no  difficulty  in  restoring  order  in  the 
ranks  of  his  army.  But  precious  months  had  been 
wasted  before  this  matter  was  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
and  the  month  of  October  arrived  before  the  duke  had 
completed  all  his  preparations  and  was  in  a  position  to 
move  forward. 

While  the  delays  had  been  going  on  Altringer,  having 
been  joined  by  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Feria,  quitted 
the  line  of  the  Danube,  in  spite  of  Wallenstein's  absolute 
order  not  to  do  so,  and,  evading  Horn  and  Birkenfeldt, 
marched  into  Alsace.  The  Swedish  generals,  however, 
pressed  hotly  upon  him,  and  finally  drove  him  out  of 
Alsace.  Ratisbon  being  left  open  by  Altringer's  disobe- 
dience to  Wallenstein's  orders,  Duke  Bernhard  marched 
upon  that  city  without  opposition,  and  laid  siege  to  it. 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  w^as  himself  there  with  a  force 
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sufTicioiit  to  (lei'ond  tlio  city  liad  he  been  suppoited  by 
the  inhabitants;  but  a  hir;j;(3  nw^jority  of  the  people  were 
Protestants,  an(b  moreover,  bitteily  liated  the  Bavarians, 
wlio  had  sup[)rrssed  their  riglits  as  a  free  city. 

Maximilian  wrote  urgently  to  tlic  emperor  and  to 
Wallenstein,  pU'doincj  himself  to  maintain  Katisbon  if  he 
could  receive  a  reinforcement  of  oOOO  men.  The  emperor 
was  powerless;  he  had  not  the  men  to  send,  but  he 
despatched  to  Wallenstein,  one  after  another,  seven  mes- 
sengers, urging  him  at  all  ha/ards  to  prevent  the  fall  of 
so  important  a  place.  Wallenstein  replied  to  the  order 
that  lie  would  do  all  in  his  power,  and  in  presence  of 
the  messeniiers  ordereil  the  Count  of  Gallas  to  march 
with  12,000  men  on  Katisbon,  but  privately  furnished  the 
general  with  absolute  orders,  forbidding  him  on  anj-  ac- 
count to  do  anythino-  which  miiiht  brini"-  on  an  action 
with  the  duke.  * 

Wallenstein's  motives  in  so  actiuLf  were,  as  he  after- 
wards  assured  the  emperor,  that  ho  was  not  strong 
enough  to  divide  his  army,  and  that  he  could  best  cover 
Vienna  by  nunntainitig  a  strong  position  in  Bohemia,  a 
policy  which  was  afterwards  justitied  by  the  event. 
Ratisbon  resisted  for  a  short  time;  but,  finding  that  the 
promised  relief  did  not  arrive,  it  capitulated  on  the  5th 
of  November,  Maximilian  having  left  the  town  before 
the  surrender. 

The  duke  now  pushed  on  towards  Vienna,  and  captured 
Straubinof  and  Plattlin-T;.  John  of  Werth,  who  was 
posted  here,  not  being  strong  enough  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Isar,  fell  back  towards  the  Bohen)ian  fron- 
tier, hoping  to  meet  the  troops  which  the  emperor  had 
urged  Wallenstein  to  send  to  his  aid,  but  which  never 
came.  Duke  Bernhard  crossed  the  Isar  unopposed,  and  on 
the  12th  came  within  sight  of  Passau.  "^ 
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So  far  Wallenstein  had  not  moved;  he  had  seemed  to 
comply  with  the  emperor's  request  to  save  Ratisbon,  but 
had  seemed  only,  and  had  not  set  a  man  in  motion  to 
reinforce  John  of  Werth.  He  refused,  in  fact,  to  fritter 
away  his  army.  Had  he  sent  Gal  las  with  12,000  men  to 
join  John  of  Werth,  and  had  their  united  forces  been, 
as  was  probable,  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Swedes, 
Wallenstein  would  have  been  too  weak  to  save  the  em- 
pire. Keeping  his  army  strong  lie  had  the  key  of  the 
position  in  his  hands. 

He  had  fixed  upon  Passau  as  the  point  beyond  tvhich 
Duke  Bernhard  should  not  be  allowed  to  advance,  and  felt 
tliat  should  he  attack  that  city  he  and  his  army  were 
lost.  In  front  of  him  was  the  Inn,  a  broad  and  deep 
river  protected  by  strongly  fortitied  places;  behind  him 
John  of  W^crth,  a  bitterly  hostile  country,  and  the  river 
Isar.  On  his  left  would  be  Wallenstein  himself  marching 
across  the  Bohemian  forest. 

When,  therefore,  he  learned  that  Duke  Bernhard  was 
hastening  on  from  the  Isar  towards  Passau  he  put  his 
army  in  motion  and  marched  southward,  so  as  to  place 
himself  in  the  left  rear  of  the  duke.  This  movement 
Duke  Bernhard  heard  of  just  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of 
Passau,  and  he  instantly  recognized  the  extreme  danger 
of  his  position,  and  perceived  with  his  usual  quickness  of 
glance  that  to  be  caught  before  Passau  by  Wallenstein 
and  John  of  Werth  would  be  absolute  destruction.  A  mo- 
ment's hesitation  and  the  Sw^edish  army  would  have  been 
lost.  Without  an  hour's  delay  he  issued  the  necessary 
orders,  and  the  army  retraced  its  steps  with  all  speed  to 
Ratisbon,  and  not  stopping  even  there  marched  north- 
ward into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  to  defend  that  con- 
quered country  against  Wallenstein  even  at  the  cost  of 
a  battle. 
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THE  EMPEROR   AND   WALLENSTEIN. 


But  Wallenstein  declined  to  fight  a  battle  there.  He 
had  but  one  army,  and  were  that  army  destroyed  Duke 
Bernhard,  with  the  prestige  of  victory  upon  him,  could 
resume  his  march  upon  Vienna,  which  would  then  be 
open  to  him.  Therefore,  having  secured  the  safety  of  the 
capital,  he  fell  back  again  into  winter  quarters  in  Bo- 
hemia. Thus  Ferdinand  again  owed  his  safety  to  Wal- 
lenstein, and  should  have  been  the  more  grateful  since 
Wallenstein  had  saved  him  in  detiance  of  his  own  orders. 
At  the  time  he  fully  admitted  in  his  letters  to  Wallen- 
stein that  the  general  had  acted  wisely  and  prudently, 
nevertheless  he  was  continually  listening  to  the  Span- 
iards, the  Jesuits,  and  the  many  envious  of  Walknstein's 
great  position,  and  hoping  to  benefit  by  his  disgrace,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  the  services  his  great  general  had  rendered 
him,  was  preparing  to  repeat  the  humiliation  which  he 
had  form.erly  laid  upon  him  and  again  to  deprive  him  of 
his  command. 

Wallenstein  was  not  ignorant  of  the  intrigue  against 
him.  Vast  as  were  his  possessions,  his  pride  and  ambition 
were  even  greater.  A  consciousness  of  splendid  services 
rendered  and  of  great  intellectual  power,  a  belief  that  the 
army  which  had  been  raised  by  him  and  was  to  a  great 
extent  paid  out  of  his  private  funds,  and  which  he  had  so 
often  led  to  victory,  was  devoted  to  him,  and  to  him 
alone,  excited  in  his  mind  the  determination  to  resist  by 
force  the  intriguers  who  dominated  the  bigoted  and  nar- 
row-minded emperor,  and,  if  necessary,  to  hurl  the  latter 
from  his  throne. 
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MALCOLM  1?ECEIVES  LADY  HTLPA'S  APPEAL  FOR  HELP. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


FBI  ENDS  IN   TROUBLE. 


NE  day  in  the  month  of  December,  when  Mal- 
colm Graeme  was  with  his  regiment  on  outpost 
duty  closely  watching  the  Imperialists,  a  coun- 
tryman approached. 

"  Can  you  direct  me  to  Captain  Malcolm  Graeme,  who, 
they  tell  me,  belongs  to  this  regiment  ?" 

"You  have  come  to  the  right  man,"  Malcolm  said. 
"  1  am  Captain  Graeme — what  would  you  with  me?" 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  you,"  the  man  said,  and 
taking  off  his  cap  he  pulled  out  the  lining  and  brought 
out  a  letter  hidden  beneath  it. 

"  I  am  to  ask  for  some  token  from  you  by  which  it  may 
be  known  that  it  has  been  safely  delivered." 

Malcolm  cut  with  his  dagger  the  silk  with  which  the 
letter  was  fastened.     It  began  : — 

"From  the  Lady  Hilda,  Countess  of  Mansfeld,  to  Captain 
Malcolm  Graeme  of  Colonel  Munro's  Scottish  regiment. — 
My  dear  friend, — I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard 
the  misfortune  which  has  fallen  upon  us.  The  town  and 
castle  of  Mansfeld  were  captured  two  months  since  by  a 
sudden  assault  of  the  Imperialists,  and  my  dear  husband 
was  grievously  wounded  in  the  defence.    He  was  brought 
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hither  a  prisoner,  and  Thckla  and  I  also  carried  here.  As 
the  count  still  lies  ill  with  his  wounds  he  is  not  placed  in 
a  prison,  but  we  are  treated  as  captives  and  a  close  watch 
is  kept  upon  us.  The  count  is  threatened  wuth  the  for- 
feiture 01  all  his  possessions  unless  he  will  change  sides 
and  join  the  Imperialists,  and  some  of  his  estates  have 
been  already  conferred  upon  other  nobles  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  part  he  has  taken. 

"  Were  my  husband  well  and  free  he  would  treat  the 
offers  with  scorn,  believing  that  the  tide  will  turn  and 
that  he  will  recover  his  possessions.  Kor  even  were  he 
certain  of  their  perpetual  forfeiture  would  he  desert  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  Moreover,  the  estates  which  1 
brought  him  in  marriage  lie  in  the  north  of  Pomerania, 
and  the  income  therefrom  is  more  than  ample  for  our 
needs.  But  the  emperor  has  ordered  that  if  the  count 
remain  contumacious  Thekla  shall  be  taken  from  us 
and  placed  in  a  convent,  where  she  will  be  forced  to 
embrace  Catholicism,  and  will,  when  she  comes  of  age, 
be  given  in  marriage  to  some  adherent  of  the  emperor, 
who  will  with  her  receive  the  greater  portion  of  her 
father's  lands. 

"She  is  now  sixteen  years  old, and  in  another  year  will  be 
deemed  marriageable.  My  heart  is  broken  at  the  thought, 
and  I  can  scarce  see  the  paper  on  which  I  write  for  weep- 
ing. I  know  not  why  I  send  to  you,  nor  docs  the  count 
know  that  I  am  writing,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  that 
any  aid  can  come  to  us,  seeing  that  we  are  here  in  the 
heart  of  Bohemia,  and  that  Wallenstein's  army  lies  be- 
tween us  and  you.  But  somehow  in  my  heart  I  have  a 
hope  that  you  may  aid  us,  and  at  any  rate  1  know  that 
you  will  sympathize  with  us  greatly.  I  feel  sure  that  if 
there  be  any  mode  in  which  wo  may  be  aided  it  wnll  be 
seized  by  your  ready  wit.     And  now  adieu!     Ihis  letter 
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will  be  brought  to  you  by  a  messenger  who  will  be  hired 
by  a  woman  who  attends  us,  and  who  has  a  kind  heart  as 
well  as  an  eye  to  her  own  interests.  Send  back  by  the 
messenger  some  token  which  she  may  pass  on  to  me,  that 
I  may  know  that  you  have  leceivcd  it.  Send  no  written 
answer,  for  the  dano-er  is  too  uivat." 

Malcolm  twisted  off  two  or  tlirce  links  of  the  chain 
which  liad  long  before  been  })re.sented  to  him  by  the 
count,  and  then,  until  relieved  from  duty,  paced  up  and 
down,  slowly  revolving  in  Ins  d  what  could  best  be 
done  to  aid  his  friends.  His  mind  v\'as  at  last  made  up, 
and  when  his  company  was  called  in  he  went  to  his 
colonel  and  asked  for  leave  of  absence,  stating  his  reasons 
for  wishino-  to  absent  himself  from  the  reijiment. 

"  It  is  a  perilous  business,  Malcolm,"  Colonel  Munro 
said.  "I  have  scarce  a  handful  of  the  fiiends  with  whom 
I  joined  Gustavus  but  three  years  and  a  half  ago  remain- 
ing, and  I  can  ill  spare  another;  nevertheless  I  will  not 
stay  you  in  your  enterprise.  The  Comit  of  Mansfeld 
has  been  a  steady  ally  of  ours,  and  is  one  of  tho  few  wh'o 
has  appeared  to  have  at  heai  t  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
rather  than  of  personal  gain, 

"  Moreover,  he  is  as  you  say  a  friend  of  yours,  and  has 
shown  you  real  kindness  in  time  of  need.  Therefore  go, 
my  boy,  and  Heaven  be  with  you!  It  is  not  likely  that 
there  will  be  any  more  serious  tighting  this  j-ear.  Wallen- 
stein  lies  inactive,  negotiating  now  with  Saxony,  now 
with  Oxenstiern.  What  are  his  aims  and  plans  Heaven 
only  knows;  but  at  any  rate  we  have  no  right  to  grumble 
at  the  great  schemer,  for  ever  since  Lutzcn  he  has  kept 
the  emperor's  best  army  inactive.  Make  it  a  point,  Mal- 
colm, to  find  out,  so  far  as  you  can,  what  is  the  public 
opinion  in  Bohemia  as  to  his  real  intentions.  If  you  can 
bring  back  any  information  as  to  his  plans  you  will  have 
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done  good  service  to  the  cause,  however  long  your  absence 
from  the  camp  may  be." 

That  evening  Malcolm  packed  up  his  armour,  arms, 
court  suits,  and  valuables,  and  sent  them  away  to  the  care 
of  his  friend  tlie  sj^ndic  of  the  clockmakers  of  IS'urem- 
berg,  with  a  letter  requesting  him  to  keep  them  in  trust 
for  him  until  he  returned;  and  in  the  event  of  his  not 
arriving  to  claim  them  in  the  course  of  six  months,  to 
sell  them,  and  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  assistance  of 
sick  or  wounded  Scottish  soldiers.  Then  he  purchased 
garments  suitable  for  a  respectable  craftsman,  and  hav- 
ing attired  himself  in  these,  with  a  stout  sword  hanging 
from  his  leathern  belt,  a  wallut  containino:  a  chanoe  of 
garments  and  a  number  of  li'dit  tools  used  in  clock- 
making,  with  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  and  fifty  ducats 
sewed  in  the  lining  of  the  doublet,  he  set  out  on  foot  on 
his  journey. 

It  was  nii:h  three  weeks  from  the  time  when  he  started 
before  he  arrived  at  Prague,  for  not  only  had  he  to  make 
a  very  long  detour  to  avoid  the  contending  armies,  but  he 
was  forced  to  wait  at  each  considerable  town  until  he 
could  join  a  company  of  travellers  going  in  the  same 
direction,  for  the  whole  country  so  swarmed  with  dis- 
banded soldiers,  plunderers,  and  marauding  bands  that 
none  thought  of  traversing  the  roads  save  in  parties 
sufficiently  strong  to  defend  themselves  and  their  pro- 
perty. None  of  those  with  whom  he  journeyed  suspected 
Malcolm  to  be  aught  but  what  he  professed  himself — a 
craftsman  who  had  served  his  time  at  a  clockmakers  in 
Nuremberg,  and  who  was  on  his  way  to  seek  for  em- 
ployment in  Vienna. 

During  his  three  years  and  a  half  residence  in  Ger- 
many he  had  come  to  speak  the  language  like  a  native, 
and,  indeed,  the  dialect  of  the  different  provinces  varied 
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SO  widely,  that,  even  had  he  spoken  the  language  with 
less  fluency,  no  suspicion  would  have  arisen  of  his  being 
a  foreigner.  Arrived  at  Prague,  his  first  care  was  to  hire 
a  modest  lodging,  and  he  then  set  to  work  to  discover  the 
house  in  which  the  Count  of  Mansfeld  was  Ivinor  as  a 
prisoner. 

This  he  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  without  exciting 
suspicion,  for  the  count  was  a  well-known  personage,  and 
he  soon  found  that  he  and  his  family  had  apartments  in 
a  large  house,  the  rest  of  which  was  occupied  by  Imperi- 
alist officers  and  their  families,  ^here  was  a  separate 
entrance  to  the  portion  occupied  by  the  count,  and  a 
sentry  stood  always  at  the  door. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  Malcolm  watched  the  door 
from  a  distance  throughout  the  whole  day,  but  none 
entered  or  came  out.  The  next  m.orning  he  resumed  his 
watch  at  a  much  earlier  hour,  and  presently  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  woman  in  the  attire  of  a  domestic 
issue  from  the  door.  She  was  carrying  a  basket,  and  was 
evidently  bent  upon  purchasing  the  supplies  for  the  day. 
Hb  followed  her  to  the  market,  and,  after  watching  her 
make  her  purchases,  he  followed  her  until,  on  her  return, 
she  entered  a  street  where  but  few  people  were  about. 
There  he  quickened  his  pace  and  overtook  her. 

"  You  are  the  attendant  of  the  Countess  of  Mansfeld, 
are  you  not?"  he  said. 

"I  am,"  she  replied;  "but  what  is  that  to  you?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently,"  Malcolm  replied,  "  but  in 
the  first  place  please  inform  me  whether  you  are  her  only 
attendant,  and  in  the  next  place  how  long  you  have  been 
in  her  service.  I  can  assure  you,"  he  went  on,  as  the 
woman,  indignant  at  thus  being  questioned  by  a  crafts- 
man who  was  a  stranger  to  her,  tossed  her  head  indig- 
nantly, and  was  about  to  move  on,  "  that  I  ask  not  from 
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any  impertinent  curiosity.  H<  o  is  a  ducat  as  a  proof 
that  I  am  interested  in  my  questions." 

The  woman  gave  him  a  quick  and  searching  glance;  she 
took  the  piece  of  money,  and  replied  more  civilly. 

"  I  am  the  only  attendant  on  the  countess.  I  cannot 
be  saia  to  be  in  her  service,  since  I  have  been  placed 
there  by  the  commandant  of  the  prison,  whither  the 
count  will  be  moved  in  a  few  days,  but  I  have  been  with 
them  since  their  arrival  there,  nigh  three  months  since." 

"  Then  you  are  the  person  whom  I  seek.  I  am  he  to 
whom  a  certain  letteii  which  you  wot  of  was  sent,  and 
who  returned  by  the  messenger  as  token  that  he  received 
it  two  links  of  this  chain." 

The  woman  started  as  he  spoke,  and  looked  round 
anxiously  to  see  that  they  were  not  observed;  then  she 
said  hurriedly: 

"  For  goodness  sake,  sir,  if  you  be  he,  put  aside  that 
grave  and  earnest  look,  and  chat  with  me  lightly  and 
laughingly,  so  that  if  any  observe  us  speaking  they  will 
think  that  you  are  trying  to  persuade  me  that  my  face 
has  taken  your  admiration.  ISot  so  very  difficult  a  task, 
methinks,"  she  added  coquettishly,  acting  the  part  she 
had  indicated. 

"By  no  means,"  Malcolm  replied  laughing,  for  the  girl 
was  really  good-looking,  "and  were  it  not  that  other 
thoughts  occupy  me  at  present  you  might  well  have 
another  captive  to  look  after;  and  now  tell  me,  how  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  count?" 

"  And  the  countess,  and  the  Fraulein  Thekla,"  the  girl 
said  laughing,  "  for  I  suppose  you  are  the  young  Scottish 
officer  of  whom  the  young  countess  is  always  talking. 
I  don't  see  that  it  is  possible." 

"Twenty  ducats  are  worth  earning,"  Malcolm  said 
quietly. 
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**  Very  well  worth  earning,"  the  woman  replied,  "  but  a 
costly  day's  work  it'  they  lead  to  a  prison  and  Hogging,  if 
not  to  the  gallows." 

"  But  we  must  take  care  that  you  run  no  risk,"  Mal- 
colm said.  "  Surely  such  a  clever  head  as  I  see  you  have 
can  contrive  some  way  for  me  to  get  in." 

"Yes;  it  might  he  managed,"  the  girl  said  thought- 
fully. "The  orders  were  strict  just  at  first,  but  seeing 
that  the  count  cannot  move  from  his  couch,  and  that  the 
countess  and  the  fraulein  have  no  motive  in  seeking  to 
leave  him.  the  strictness  has  been  relaxed.  Th.e  orders  of 
the  sentr)  are  stringent  that  neither  of  the  ladies  shall  be 
allowed  to  set  foot  outside  the  door,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  have  any  orders  to  prevent  others  from  going  in  and 
out  had  they  some  good  excuse  for  their  visit." 

"Then  it  is  not  so  impossible  alter  all,"  Malcolm  said 
with  a  smile,  "for  I  have  an  excellent  excuse." 

"What  is  that?"  the  woman  asked. 

"  The  clock  in  the  count's  chandler  has  stopped,  and  it 
wearies  him  to  lie  there  and  not  know  how  the  time 
passes,  so  he  has  requested  you  to  fetch  in  a  craftsman  to 
set  it  gfoino;  ao-ain."  ^  * 

"  A  very  good  plan,"  the  girl  said.  "  There  is  a  clock, 
and  it  shall  stop  this  afternoon.  I  will  find  out  from  the 
sentry  as  I  go  in  whether  he  has  any  orders  touching  the 
admission  of  stranoers.  If  he  has  I  will  oo  across  to  the 
prison  and  try  and  get  a  pass  for  you.  I  shall  come  to 
market  in  the  morninix."  ^   -  ;- 

So  saying,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  she  tripped  on 
towards  the  house,  which  was  now  near  at  hand,  leaving 
Malcolm  to  arrange  his  plans  for  next  day.       : 

His  first  care  was  to  purchase  a  suit  of  clothes  such  as 
would  be  worn  by  a  boy  of  the  class  to  which  he  ap- 
peared to  belong.    Then  he  went  to  one  of  the  small  inns 
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patronized  by  the  peasants  who  brought  their  goods  into 
market,  and  without  difficulty  bargained  with  one  of 
thern  for  the  purcliase  of  a  cart  with  two  oxen,  which 
were  to  remain  at  the  inn  until  he  called  for  them.  Thcii 
he  bought  a  suit  of  peasant's  clothes,  after  which,  well 
satisfied  with  the  day's  work,  he  returned  to  his  lodging. 
In  the  morninf;  he  au^ain  met  the  servant. 

"  It  was  well  I  asked,"  she  said,  "  for  the  sentry  had 
orders  to  prevent  any,  save  nobles  and  officers,  from 
passing  in.  However,  I  went  to  the  prison,  and  saw  one 
of  the  governor's  deputies,  and  told  him  that  the  count 
was  fretting  because  his  clock  had  stoppod,  and,  as  while 
I  said  so  I  slipped  five  ducats  the  countess  had  given  me 
for  the  purpose  into  his  hand,  he  made  no  difficulty 
about  giving  me  the  pass.  Here  it  is.  Now,"  she  said, 
"  I  have  earned  my  twenty  ducats." 

"  You  have  earned  them  well,"  Malcolm  replied,  hand- 
ing them  to  her. 

"  Now  mind,"  she  said,  "  you  must  not  count  on  me 
farther.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  going  to  do,  and  I 
don't  want  to  know.  I  have  run  quite  risk  enough  as  it 
is,  and  mean,  directly  the  count  is  lodged  in  the  prison,  to 
make  my  way  home,  having  collected  a  dowry  which  will 
enable  me  to  buy  a  farm  and  marry  my  bachelor,  who  has 
been  waiting  for  me  for  the  last  three  years.  His  father 
is  an  old  curmudgeon,  who  has  declared  that  his  son  shall 
never  marry  except  a  maid  who  can  bring  as  much  money 
as  he  will  give  him.  I  told  Fritz  that  if  he  would  tru^t 
to  my  wits  and  wait  I  would  in  five  years  produce  the 
dowry.  Now  I  have  treble  the  sum,  and  shall  go  off  and 
make  Fritz  happy." 

"  He  is  a  lucky  fellow,"  Malcolm  said  laughing.  "  It  is 
not  every  one  who  gets  beauty,  wit,  and  wealth  all  to- 
gether in  a  wife." 
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"You  are  a  flatterer,"  the  girl  laughed;  "hut  for  all 
that  I  think  myself  that  Fritz  is  not  unfortunate." 

"And  now  tell  me,"  Malcolm  asked,  "at  what  time  is 
the  sentry  generally  changed?" 

"  At  sunrise,  at  noon,  at  sunset,  and  at  midnight,"  the 
girl  replied;  "but  what  is  that  to  you?" 

"Never  mind,"  Malcolm  laughed;  "you  know  you 
don't  want  to  be  told  what  I'm  ooincr  to  do.  I  will  tell 
you  if  you  like." 

"  No,  no,"  the  girl  replied  hurriedly.  "I  would  rather 
be  able  to  always  take  my  oath  on  the  holy  relics  that  I 
know  nothing  about  it." 

"  Very  well,"  Malcolm  replied;  "then  this  afternoon  1 
will  call." 

Having  hidden  away  under  his  doublet  the  suit  of  boy's 
clothes,  and  with  the  tools  of  his  trade  in  a  small  basket 
in  his  hand,  Malcolm  presented  himself  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  sentry  at  the  door  leading  to  the 
count's  apartments.  The  soldier  glanced  at  the  pass  and 
permitted  him  to  enter  without  remark. 

The  waiting-maid  met  him  inside  and  conducted  him 
upstairs,  and  ushered  him  into  a  spacious  apartment,  in 
which  the  count  was  lying  on  a  couch,  while  the  countess 
and  Thekla  sat  at  work  beside  him.  She  then  retired 
and  closed  the  door  after  her.  The  tcount  and  Thekla 
looked  with  surprise  at  the  young  artisan,  but  the 
countess  ran  to  meet  him,  and  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother,  while  Thekla  gave  a 
cry  of  delight  as  she  recognized  him. 

"Welcome  a  thousand  times!  Welcome,  my  brave 
friend!"  the  countess  exclaimed.  "What  danijers  must 
you  not  have  encountered  on  3'our  way  hither  to  us!  The 
count  and  Thekla  knew  not  that  I  had  written  to  you, 
for  I  feared  a  failure;  and  when  I  learned  yesterday  that 
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you  had  arrived  I  still  kept  silence,  partly  to  give  a  joyful 
surprise  to  my  lord  to-day,  partly  because,  if  the  governor 
called,  I  was  sure  that  this  ^diild's  tell-tale  face  would 
excite  liis  suspicion  that  something  unusual  had  hap- 
pened." • 

"  How  iniprudent!"  the  count  said,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Malcolm.  "  Had  I  known  that  my  wife  was 
sending  to  you  I  would  not  have  suffered  her  to  do  so, 
for  the  risk  is  altogiitlier  too  great,  and  yet,  indeed,  I  am 
truly  glad  to  see  you  again." 

Thekla  <j:ave  Malcolm  her  haml,  but  said  nothing. 
She  had  now  reached  an  age  when  gii"Is  feel  a  strange 
shyness  in  expressing  their  feelings;  but  her  hand  tiem- 
bled  with  pleasure  as  she  placed  it  in  Malcolm's,  and  her 
cheek  flushed  hotly  as,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  times,  she  presented  it  to  his  kiss. 

"Now,"  the  count  said,  "do  not  let  us  M-aste  time;  tell 
us  quickly  by  what  miracle  you  have  arrived  here,  and 
have  penetrated  to  what  is  really  my  prison.  You  must 
be  quick,  for  we  have  much  to  say,  and  your  visit  nuist 
be  a  short  one,  for  every  third  day  the  governor  of  the 
prison  pays  me  a  visit  to  see  how  I  am  getting  on,  and  I 
expect  that  he  will  be  here  ere  long." 

"Then,"  Malcolm  said,  "I  lad  best  prepare  for  his 
coming,  for  assiu'edly  I  am  nt  ^  going  to  hurry  away." 

So  saying,  he  lifted  down  the  great  clock  which  stood 
on  a  bracket  on  the  wall,  and  placed  it  on  a  side  table. 
"  I  am  a  clockmaker,"  he  said,  "  and  am  come  to  put  this 
machine,  whose  stopping  has  annoyed  you  sadly,  into 
order." 

So  saying,  he  took  some  tools  from  his  basket,  removed 
the  works  of  the  clock,  and,  taking  them  in  pieces,  laid 
them  on  the  table. 

"  I  spent  much  of  my  time  at  Nuremberg,"  he  said,  ip 
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answer  to  the  surprised  exclamations  of  the  count,  "  in 
learning  the  mysteries  of  horology,  and  can  take  a  clock 
to  pieces  and  can  put  it  together  again  with  fair  skill. 
There,  now,  I  am  ready,  and  if  the  governor  comes  ho 
will  tind  me  hard  at  work.  And  now  I  will  brietly  tell 
you  how  I  got  here;  then  I  will  hear  what  plans  you 
may  have  formed,  and  I  will  tell  you  mine." 

"  For  myself,  1  have  no  plans,"  the  count  said.  "  I  am 
helpless,  and  must  for  the  present  submit  to  whatever 
may  befall  me.  That  I  will  not  renounce  the  cause  of 
my  religion  you  may  be  sure;  as  foi  n^y  wife,  we  know 
not  yet  whether,  when  they  remove  me  to  the  fortress, 
they  will  allow  her  to  accompany  me  or  not.  If  they  do, 
she  will  stay  with  me,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they 
will  not.  The  emperor  is  merciless  to  those  who  oppose 
him.  They  will  more  likely  keep  her  under  their  eye 
here  or  in  Vienna.  But  for  ourselves  we  care  little;  our 
anxiety  is  for  Thekla.  It  is  through  her  that  they  are 
striking  us.  You  know  what  they  have  threatened  if  I 
do  not  abandon  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  Thekla  is  to 
be  placed  in  a  convent,  forced  to  become  a  Catholic,  and 
married  to  the  man  on  whom  the  emperor  may  please  to 
bestow  my  estates." 

"  I  would  rather  die,  father,  than  become  a  Catholic," 
Thekla  exclaimed  firndy. 

"  Yes,  dear!"  the  count  said  gently,  "  but  it  is  not  death 
you  have  to  face;  with  a  fresh  and  unbroken  spirit,  it  were 
comparatively  easy  to  die,  but  it  needs  an  energy  and  a 
spirit  almost  superhuman  to  resist  the  pressure  which  may 
be  placed  on  those  who  are  committed  to  a  convent.  The 
hopelessness,  the  silence,  the  gloom,  to  say  nothing  of 
threats,  menaces,  and  constant  and  unremitting  pressure, 
are  suiBcient  to  break  down  the  lirmest  resolution.  The 
body  becomes  enfeebled,  the  nerves  shattered,  and  the  power 
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of  resistance  enfeebled.  No,  my  darling,  brave  as  you  are 
in  your  young  strength,  you  could  not  resist  the  influence 
which  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  you." 

"  Then  it  is  clear,"  Malcolm  said  cheerfully,  "  that  we 
must  get  your  daughter  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  emperor 
and  the  nuns." 

"That  is  what  I  have  thought  over  again  and  again  as 
I  have  1  in  here  helpless,  but  1  can  see  no  means  of  doing 
so.  We  have  no  friends  in  the  city,  and,  could  the  child 
be  got  safely  out  of  this  place,  there  is  nowhere  whither 
she  could  go." 

"And  it  is  for  that  I  have  sent  for  you,"  the  countess 
caid.  "  I  knew  that  if  it  were  in  any  way  possible 
you  would  contrive  her  escape  and  aid  her  to  carry  it 
out." 

"Assuredly  I  will,  my  dear  countess,"  Malcolm  said. 
"  You  only  wanted  a  friend  outside,  and  now  you  have 
got  one.     I  see  no  difficulty  about  it." 

At  this  moment  the  door  suddenly  opened;  the  v/aiting- 
maid  put  in  her  head  and  exclaimed,  "  The  governor  is 
alighting  at  the  door."  Malcolm  at  once  seated  himself 
at  the  side-table  and  began  oiling  the  wheels  of  the  clock, 
while  the  countess  and  Thekla  took  up  their  work  again 
and  jeated  themselves,  as  before,  by  the  couch  of  the 
count.  A  moment  later  the  attendant  opened  the  door 
and  in  a  loud  voice  announced  the  Baron  of  Steinburg. 

The  governor  as  he  entered  cast  a  keen  glance  at  Mal- 
colm, and  then  bowing  ceremoniously  approached  the 
count  and  inquired  after  his  health,  and  paid  the  usual 
compliments  to  the  countess.  The  count  replied  languidly 
that  he  gained  strength  slowly,  while  the  countess  said 
quietly  that  he  had  slept  but  badly  and  that  his  wound 
troubled  him  much.  It  was  well  for  Thekla  that  she 
was  not  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  conversation,  for  she 
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would  have  found  it  impossible  to  spei 
differently,  for  every  nerve  was  tingling  v/ith  joy  at 
Malcolm's  last  words.  The  prospect  had  seemed  so 
hopeless  that  her  spirits  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
Her  mother  had  done  her  best  to  cheer  her,  but  the  count, 
weakened  by  pain  and  illness,  had  all  along  taken  the 
most  gloomy  view.  Pie  had  told  himself  that  it  was 
better  for  the  girl  to  submit  to  her  fate  than  to  break  her 
heart  like  a  wild  bird  beating  out  its  life  against  the  bars 
of  its  cage,  and  he  wished  to  show  her  that  neither  he 
nor  the  world  would  blame  her  for  jdelding  to  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  which  would  be  put  upon  her. 

For  himself,  he  would  have  died  a  thousand  times 
rather  than  renounce  his  faith;  but  he  told  himself  that 
Thekla  w^as  but  a  child,  that  women  cared  little  for  dojr- 
mas,  and  that  she  would  learn  to  pray  as  sincerely  in  a 
Catholic  as  in  a  Protestant  church,  without  troublinof  her 
mind  as  to  whether  there  were  gross  abuses  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church,  in  the  sale  of  absolutions,  or  errors 
in  abstruse  doctrines.  But  to  Thekla  it  had  seemed  im- 
possible that  siie  could  become  a  Catholic  The  two  reli- 
giona  stood  in  arms  against  each  other;  Catholics  and 
Protestants  difi'ered  not  only  in  faith  but  in  politics.  In 
all  things  they  were  actively  and  openly  opposed  to  each 
o^her,  and  the  tliouglit  that  she  might  be  compelled  to 
abjure  her  faith  was  most  terrible  to  the  girl;  and  she  was 
firmly  resolved  that,  so  long  as  her  strength  lasted  and  her 
mind  was  unimpaired,  she  would  resist  whatever  pressure 
might  be  placed  upon  her,  and  would  yield  neither  to 
menaces,  to  solitary  conlinement,  or  even  to  active  cruelty. 
The  prospect,  howe^'et,  had  weighed  heavily  upon  her 
mind.  Her  father  had  appeared  to  consider  any  escape 
impossible:  her  mother  had  said  nothing  of  her  hopes; 
and  the  words  which   Malcolm  had  spoken,  indicating 
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something  like  a  surety  of  freeing  her  from  her  terrible 
position,  tilled  her  with  surprise  and  delight. 

"Whom  have  30U  hereT'  the  gove'rnor  asked,  indicating 
Malcolm  by  a  motion  of  the  head. 

"It  is  a  craftsman  from  Nuremberi'.  The  clock  had 
stopped,  and  the  count,  with  whom  the  hours  pass  but 
slowly,  fretted  himself  at  not  being  able  to  count  them; 
so  I  asked  our  attendant  to  bring  hither  a  craftsman  to 
put  it  in  order,  first  sending  her  with  a  note  to  you 
asking  for  permission  for  him  to  come;  as  you  were  out 
your  deputy  signed  the  order." 

"Be  should  not  have  done  so," the  baron  said  shortly, 
**  for  the  orders  are  strict  touching  the  entry  of  any  here. 
However,  as  he  has  taken  the  clock  to  pieces,  he  can  put 
it  tocfether  au:ain."  So  savinfj  he  went  over  to  the  table 
where  Malcolm  was  at  work  and  stood  for  a  minute  or  two 
watching  him.  The  manner  in  which  Malcohn  fitted  the 
wheels  into  their  places,  tiling  and  oiling  them  wherever 
they  did  not  run  smoothly,  satisfied  him  that  the  youth 
was  what  he  seemed. 

"You  are  young  to  have  completed  your  apprentice- 
ship," he  said. 

"  It  is  expired  Imt  two  months,  sir,"  Malcolm  said, 
standing  up  respectfully. 

"  Under  whom  did  you  learn  3'our  trade?"  the  governor 
asked;  "for  I  have  been  in  Nuremberg  and  know  most 
of  the  ijuild  of  clockmakers  by  name." 

"  Under  Jans  BoerhoU',  the  syndic  of  the  guild,"  Mal- 
colm replied. 

"Ah!"  the  baron  said  shortly;  "and  his  shop  is  in — " 

"  The  Cron  Strasse,"  Malcolm  said  promptly  in  answer 
to  the  implied  question. 

Quite  satisfied  now,  the  baron  turned  away  and  con- 
versed a  few  minutes  with  the  count,  telling  him  that  as 
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the  surgeon  said  he  could  now  be  safely  removed  he 
would  in  three  days  be  transferred  to  an  apartment  in 
the  fortress. 

"Will  the  countess  be  permitted  to  accompany  me?" 
the  count  asked. 

"That  I  cannot  tell  you,"  the  baron  replied.  "We  are 
expecting  a  messenger  with  his  majesty's  orders  on  the 
subject  to-morrow  or  i  ^xt  day.  I  have  already  informed 
you  that,  in  his  solicitude  for  her  welfare,  his  majesty  has 
been  good  enough  to  order  that  tiie  young  countess  shall 
be  placed  in  the  care  of  the  lady  superior  of  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catherine." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  left  the  room.  Not  a  word  w^as 
spoken  in  the  room  until  the  sour-.d  of  horse's  hoofs 
without, told  that  he  had  ridden  off. 

As  the  door  closed  the  countess  and  Thekla  had 
dropped  their  work  and  sat  anxiously  awaiting  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  conversation.  The  count  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

"How  mean  you,  Malcolm?  how  think  you  it  possible 
that  Thekla  can  escape,  and  where  could  she  go?" 

"I  like  not  to  make  the  proposal,"  Malcolm  said  gravely, 
"nor  under  any  othercircumstances  should  I  think  of  doing 
■>;  but  in  a  desperate  position  desperate  measures  must 
Ia-^  '.dopted.  It  is  impossible  that  in  your  present  state 
yoi  can  escape  hence,  and  the  countess  will  not  leave 
you;  but  what  is  absolutely  urgent  is  that  your  daughter 
should  be  freed  from  the  strait.  Save  myself  you  have 
no  friends  here;  and  therefore,  count,  if  she  is  to  escape 
it  must  be  through  my  agency  and  she  must  be  com- 
mitted wholly  to  my  care.  I  know  it  is  a  great  responsi- 
bility; but  if  you  and  the  countcjs  can  bring  yourselves 
to  commit  her  to  me  I  swear  to  you,  as  a  Scottish  gen- 
tleman and  a  Protestant  soldier  that  I  will  watch  over 
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her  as  a  brother  until  I  place  her  in  all  honour  in  safe 
hands." 

The  count  looked  at  the  countess  and  at  Thekla,  who 
sat  pale  and  still. 

"We  can  trust  you,  Malcolm  Graeme,"  he  said  after  a 
pause.  "There  are  few,  indeed,  into  whose  hands  we 
would  thus  confide  our  daughter;  but  we  know  you  to 
be  indeed,  as  you  say,  a  Scottish  gentleman  and  a  Protes- 
tant soldier.  Moreover,  we  know  you  to  be  faithful, 
honourable,  and  true.  Therefore  we  will,  seeing  that 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  escape  from  the  fate  which 
awaits  her,  confide  her  wholly  to  3'ou.  And  now  tell  us 
what  are  your  plans?" 
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FLIGHT. 


THANK  you,  count,  and  you,  dear  lady," 
Malcolm  said  gratefully,  "for  the  confidence 
you  place  in  me,  and  will  Ci  rry  out  my  trust 
were  it  to  cost  me  my  life.  My  plan  is  a 
simple  one.  The  guard  will  be  changed  in  half  an  hour's 
time.  I  have  brought  hither  a  suit  of  boy's  garments, 
which  I  must  pray  the  Countess  Thekla  to  don,  seeing 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to  sally  out  in  her  own 
garb.  I  show  my  pass  to  the  sentry,  who  will  deem  that 
my  companion  entered  with  me,  and  is  my  apprentice, 
and  will  suppose  that,  since  ihe  sentry  who  preceded  him 
suffered  him  to  enter  with  me  he  may  well  pass  him  out 
without  question.  In  the  town  I  have  a  waggon  in 
readiness,  and  shall,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  start  with  it 
this  evening.  Thekla  will  be  in  the  bottom  overed  with 
straw.     We  shall  travel  all  night. 

"  To-morrow,  when  your  attendant  discovers  that  your 
daughter  has  escaped,  she  will  at  once  take  the  news  to 
the  governor.  The  sentries  will  all  be  questioned,  and  it 
will  be  found  that,  whereas  but  one  clockmaker  came  in 
two  went  out.  The  city  will  be  searched  and  the  country 
round  scoured;   but  if  the  horsemen  overtake  me  they 
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will  be  looking  for  a  craftsman  and  his  apprentice,  and 
will  not  suspect  a  solitary  peasant  with  a  waggon. 

"The  first  danirer  over  1  must  he  <Mii(led  hv  circum- 
stances;  hut  in  any  case  Thekla  nnist  ti-avel  as  a  boy  to 
the  QWil  of  the  j(Miriiey,  for  in  such  ti'ouhled  times  as  these 
it  were  unsafe  indeed  for  a  young  girl  to  travel  through 
C;iermany  except  urider  a  strong  escort  of  men-at-arms. 
I  design  to  make  my  way  to  Nuremberg,  and  shall  then 
place  her  in  the  hands  of  my  good  friend  Jans  Eoerhoti', 
whose  wife  and  daughters  will,  I  am  sure,  gladly  receive 
and  care  -for  her  until  the  time,  which  I  hope  is  not  far 
off',  that  peace  be  uiade  and  you  can  again  rejoin  her." 

"  The  plan  is  a  good  one,"  the  count  said  when  Malcolm 
had  concluded,  "  and  olTers  every  prospect  of  success. 
'Tis  hazardous,  but  there  is  no  escape  from  such  a  strait 
as  ours  without  risk.     What  say  you,  wife?" 

"  Assuredly  I  can  think  of  nothing  better.  But  what 
say  you,  Thekla?  Are  you  ready  to  run  the  risks,  the 
danger,  and  the  hardships  of  such  a  journey  under  the 
protection  only  of  this  brave  Scottish  gentlei>ian?" 

"I  am  ready,  mother,"  Thekla  said  quickly,  "but  I 
wish — I  wish" — and  she  hesitated. 

"  You  wish  you  could  go  in  your  own  garments, 
Thekla,  with  jewels  on  your  fingers  and  a  white  horse  to 
carry  you  on  a  pillion  behind  your  protector,"  the  count 
said  with  a  smile,  for  his  spirits  had  risen  with  the  hope 
of  his  daughter's  escape  from  the  peril  in  which  she  was 
placed.  "  It  cannot  be,  Thekla.  Malcolm's  plan  must  be 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  I  doubt  not  that  you  will 
pass  well  as  a  'prentice  boy.  But  your  mother  must  cut 
off' that  long  hair  of  yours;  I  will  keep  it,  my  child,  and 
will  stroke  it  often  and  often  in  my  prison  as  I  have 
done  when  it  has  been  on  your  head;  your  hair  may  be 
long  again  before  I  next  see  you." 
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His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  and  Thekla  and 
the  countess  both  broke  into  a  tit  of  crying.  Leaving 
them  by  themselves,  Malcolm  returned  to  his  work,  and 
in  half  an  hour  had  replaced  the  machinery  of  the  clock 
and  had  set  it  in  motion,  while  a  tender  conversation 
went  on  between  the  count  and  countess  and  their 
daughter.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  at- 
tendant entered  and  lighted  the  candles  in  the  apart- 
ment, saying,  as  she  placed  one  on  the  table  by  Mal- 
colm, "  You  must  need  a  light  for  your  work."  No 
sooner  had  she  left  the  ro  m  than  Malcolm  said: 

"  I  would  not  hurry  your  parting,  countess,  but  the 
sooner  we  are  oti"  now  the  better." 

Without  a  word  the  countess  rose,  and,  taking  the 
clothes  which  Malcolm  produced  from  his  doublet,  retired 
to  her  chamber,  ful lowed  by  Thekla. 

"  Malcolm  Graeme,"  the  count  said,  "  it  may  be  that  we 
shall  not  meet  again.  The  emperor  is  not  tender  with 
obstinate  prisoners,  and  I  have  no  strength  to  support 
long  hardships.  Should  aught  happen  to  me  I  beseech 
you  to  watch  over  the  ha})piness  of  my  child.  Had  she 
been  a  year  older,  and  had  you  been  willing,  I  would 
now  have  solenmly  betrothed  her  to  you,  and  should 
th6n  have  felt  secure  of  her  future  whatever  mav  befall 
me.  Methinks  she  will  make  a  good  wife,  and  though 
my  estates  may  be  forfeited  by  the  emperor  her  mother's 
lands  will  make  a  dowry  such  as  many  a  German  noble 
would  gladly  accept  with  his  wife. 

"  I  might  uetroth  her  to  you  now,  for  many  girls  are 
betrothed  at  a  far  younger  age,  but  I  would  rather  leave 
it  as  it  is.  You  are  young  yet,  and  she  in  most  matters  is 
but  a  child,  and  it  would  be  better  in  every  way  did  she 
start  on  this  adventure  with  you  regarding  you  as  a 
brother  than  in  any  other  light.     Only  remember  that  if 
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we  should  not  meet  again,  and  you  in  future  years  should 
seek  the  woman  who  is  now  a  chikl  as  your  wife,  you 
liave  my  fullest  ri.pproval  and  consent — nay,  more,  that 
it  is  my  dearest  wish." 

"  I  thank  you  most  deeply  for  what  you  have  said, 
count,"  Malcolm  replied  gravely.  "  As  I  have  seen  your 
daughter  growing  up  from  a  child  I  have  thought  how 
sweet  a  wife  she  would  make,  but  I  have  put  the  thought 
from  me,  seeing  that  she  is  heiress  to  broad  lands  and 
I  a  Scottish  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  lands,  though  wide 
enough  for  me  to  live  in  comfort  at  home,  are  yet  but  a 
mere  farm  in  comparison  with  your  broad  estates.  I  have 
even  told  myself  that  as  she  grew  up  I  must  no  longer 
make  long  stays  in  your  castle,  for  it  would  be  dishon- 
ourable indeed  did  I  reward  your  kindness  and  hospitality 
by  winning  the  heart  of  your  daughter;  but  after  what 
you  have  so  generously  said  I  need  no  longer  fear  my 
heart,  and  will,  when  the  time  comes,  proudly  remind  you 
of  your  promise.  For  this  journey  I  will  put  all  such 
thouglits  aside,  and  will  regard  Thekla  as  my  merry 
playfellow  of  the  last  three  years.  But  after  I  have  once 
placed  her  in  safety  I  shall  thenceforward  think  of  her  as 
my  wife  wdio  is  to  be,  and  will  watch  over  her  safety  as 
over  my  greatest  treasure,  trusting  that  in  some  happy 
change  of  times  and  circumstances  you  yourself  and  the 
dear  countess,  whom  I  already  regard  almost  as  my 
parents,  will  give  her  to  me." 

"  So  be  it,"  the  count  said  solemnly.  "  My  blessing  on 
you  both  should  I  ne'er  see  you  again.  I  can  meet  what- 
ever fate  may  be  before  me  with  constancy  and  com- 
fort now  that  her  future  is  assured — but  here  they  come." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  countess  appeared,  followed 
by  Thekla,  shrirking  behind  her  mother's  skirts  in  her 
boyish  attire. 
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"You  will  pass  well,"  the  count  said  gravely,  for  he 
knew  that  jest  now  would  jar  upon  her.  "  Keep  that  cap 
well  down  over  your  eyes,  and  tiy  and  assume  a  little 
more  of  the  jaunty  and  impudent  air  of  a  hoy.  Fortun- 
ately it  will  be  dark  below,  and  the  sentry  will  not  be 
able  to  mark  how  fair  is  your  skin  and  hov^  delicate 
your  hands.  And  now  farew^ell,  my  child.  Let  us  not 
stand  talking,  for  the  quicker  a  parting  is  over  the 
better.  May  God  in  heaven  bless  you  and  keep  you! 
Malcolm  knows  all  my  wishes  concerning  you,  and  when 
I  am  not  with  you  trust  yourself  to  his  advice  and  guid- 
ance as  you  would  to  mine.  There,  my  darlinj,  do  not 
break  down.  You  must  be  brave  for  all  our  sakes. 
Should  the  emperor  hold  me  in  durance  your  mother  will 
try  and  join  you  ere  long  at  Nuremberg." 

While  the  count  was  embracing  Thekla,  as  she  bravely 
but  in  vain  tried  to  suppress  her  tears,  the  countess 
opened  the  door,  and  glanced  into  the  ante-room  to 
see  that  all  was  clear  and  the  attendant  in  her  own 
apartment.  Then  she  returned,  kissed  her  daughter 
fondly,  and  placed  her  hand  in  Malcolm's,  saying  to  the 
latter,  "God  bless  you,  dear  friend!  Take  her  quickly 
away  for  her  sake  and  ours."  One  last  adier  and  Mal- 
colm and  Thekla  stood  alone  in  the  ante-room. 

"Now,  Thekla,"  he  said  firmly,  "be  brave,  the  danger 
is  at  hand,  and  your  safety  and  escape  from  your  fate, 
and  my  life,  depend  upon  your  calmness.  Do  you  carry 
this  basket  of  tools  and  play  your  part  as  my  apprentice. 
Just  as  we  open  the  door  drop  the  basket  and  I  will  rate 
you  soundly  for  your  carelessness.  Keep  yottr  head 
down,  and  do  not  let  the  light  which  swings  over  the 
door  fall  upon  your  face." 

For  a  minute  or  two  Thekla  stood  struggling  to  master 
her  emotions.     Then  she  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  "I  am 
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ready  now,"  and  taking  up  the  basket  of  tools  she  fol- 
lowed Malcolm  down  the  stairs.  Malcolm  opened  the 
door,  and  as  he  did  so  Thekla  dropped  the  basket. 

"How  stupid  you  are!"  Malcolm  exclaimed  sharply. 
"How  often  have  I  told  you  to  be  careful!  You  don  t 
suppose  that  those  fine  tools  can  stand  being  knocked 
about  in  that  way  without  iiijuiy?  Another  time  an' 
you  are  so  careless  I  will  give  you  a  ta.ste  of  the  strap, 
you  little  rascal." 

"  What  is  all  this?"  the  sentry  asked,  barring  the  way 
with  his  pike,  "and  who  are  you  who  are  issuing  from 
this  house  with  so  much  noise?  My  orders  are  that  none 
pass  out  here  without  an  order  from  the  governor." 

"  And  such  an  order  have  I,"  Malcolm  said,  producing 
the  document.    "  There's  the  governor's  seal.    I  have  been 
sent  for  to  repair  ihe  clock  in  the  Count  of  Mansfeld'i 
apartment,  and  a  rare  job  it  has  been." 

Th'5  sentry  was  unable  to  read,  but  he  looked  at  the 
seal,  which  he  had  been  tauoht  to  recoonize. 

"But  there  is  only  one  seal,"  he  said,  "and  there  are 
two  of  you." 

"Pooh!"  Malcolm  said  scornfully.  "Dost  think  that 
when  ten  persons  are  admitted  to  pass  in  together  the 
governor  puts  ten  seals  on  the  pass  ?  You  see  for  your- 
self that  it  is  but  a  young  boy,  my  apprentice.  Whj^ 
the  governor  himself  left  scarce  an  hour  ago,  and  was  in 
the  apartment  with  me  while  I  was  at  work.  Had  it  not 
been  all  right  he  would  have  hauled  me  to  the  prison 
quickly  enough." 

As  the  sentry  knew  that  the  governor  had  left  but  a 
short  time  before  he  came  on  guard  this  convinced  him, 
and,  standing  aside,  he  allowed  Malcolm  and  his  com- 
panion to  pass.  Malcolm  made  his  way  first  to  the 
apartment  he  had  occupied,  where  he  had  already  settled 
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THE  peasant's  caUt.  ^  .1 

for  his  lodging.  Leaving  Thekla  below  he  ran  upstairs, 
and  hastily  donned  the  suit  of  peasant's  clothes,  and  then 
making  the  others  into  a  bundle  descended  again,  and 
with  Thekla  made  liis  way  to  the  quiet  spot  outside  the 
city  gates  where  the  waggon  was  standing  ready  for  a 
start.  He  had  already  paid  the  peasant  half  the  sum 
agreed,  and  now  handed  him  the  reuiaiuder. 

"I  should  scarce  have  known  you,"  the  peasant  said, 
examining  Malcolm  by  the  light  of  his  pine-wood  torch. 
"  Why,  you  look  like  one  of  us  instead  of  a  city  crafts- 
man." • 

"  I  am  going  to  astonish  them  when  I  get  horr.e," 
Malcolm  said,  "  and  shall  make  the  old  folks  a  present  of 
the  waggon.  So  I  am  going  to  arrive  just  as  I  was  when 
I  left  them." 

The  peasant  asked  no  farther  questions,  but,  handing 
the  torch  to  Malcolm,  and  telling  him  that  he  would  find 
half  a  dozen  more  in  the  waggon,  he  took  his  way  back 
to  the  town,  where  he  intended  to  sleep  in  the  stables  and 
to  start  at  daybreak  for  his  home. 

He  thought  that  the  transaction  was  a  curious  one; 
but,  as  he  had  been  paid  handsomely  for  his  waggon,  he 
troubled  not  his  head  about  any  mystery  there  might  be 
in  the  matter.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  Malcolm  arranged 
the  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  wa^^^on  so  as  to  form  a 
bed ;  but  Thekla  said  that  for  the  present  she  would  rather 
walk  with  him. 

"  It  is  weeks  since  I  have  been  out,  and  I  shall  enjoy 
walking  for  a  time;  besides,  it  is  all  so  strange  that  1 
should  have  no  chance  of  sleep  were  I  to  lie  down." 

Malcolm  at  once  consented,  and  taking  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  oxen,  he  started  them,  walking  ahead  to  light 
the  way  and  leading  them  by  cords  passed  through  their 
nostrils.     He  had  not  the  least  fear  of  pursuit  for  the 
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present,  for  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  countess  should 
inform  their  attendant  that  Thekla  was  feeling  unwell, 
and  had  retired  to  bed,  and  the  woman,  whatever  she 
might  suspect,  would  take  care  not  to  verify  the  state- 
ment, and  it  would  be  well  on  in  the  following  morning 
before  her  absence  was  discovered. 

Malcolm  tried  his  best  to  distract  Thekla's  thoughts 
fiom  her  parents,  and  from  the  strange  situation  in  which 
she  was  placed,  and  chatted  to  her  of  the  events  of  the 
war  since  he  had  last  seen  her,  of  the  route  which  he  in- 
tended to  adopt,  and  the  prospects  of  peace.  In  two  hours' 
time  the  girl,  unaccustomed  to  exercise,  acknowledged 
that  she  was  tired;  she  therefore  took  her  place  in  the 


wacciion. 


Malcolm  covered  her  up  with  straw  and  threw  some 
sacks  lightly  over  her,  and  then  continued  his  journey. 
He  travelled  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  stopped  at  a 
wayside  inn,  where  his  an-ival  at  that  hour  excited  no 
surprise,  as  the  peasants  often  travelled  at  night,  because 
there  was  then  less  chance  of  their  carts  being  seized  and 
requisitioned  by  the  troops.  He  only  stopped  a  short 
time  to  water  and  feed  the  oxen,  and  to  purchase  some 
black  bread  and  cheese.  This  he  did,  not  because  he 
recjuired  it,  for  hj  had  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  in 
the  cart  far  more  suited  for  Thekla  s  appetite  than  the 
peasant's  fare,  but  to  act  in  the  usual  manner,  and  so 
avoid  any  coni..ient.  Thekla  was  still  asleep  under  the 
covering,  which  completely  concealed  her,  Malcolm  jour- 
neyed on  until  two  miles  further  he  came  to  a  wood,  then, 
drawing  aside  from  the  road,  he  unyoked  the  oxen  and 
allowed  them  to  lie  down,  for  they  luid  already  made  a 
long  journey.  Then  he  woke  Tln'kla,  who  leaped  up  gaily 
on  tindinij  that  it  was  broad  InvliLiht.  Breakfast  was  eaten, 
and  after  a  four  hours'  halt  they  resumed  their  way, 
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Thekla  taking  her  place  in  the  waggon  again,  and  being 
carefully  covered  up  in  such  a  manner  that  a  passer-by 
would  not  suspect  that  anyone  was  lying  under  the  straw 
and  sacks  at  one  end  of  the  waggon.  Just  at  mid-day 
Mal'^olm  heard  the  trampling  of  horses  behind  him  and 
saw  a  party  of  cavalry  connng  along  at  full  gallop.  The 
leader  drew  rein  v.'hen  he  overtook  the  wafrgon. 

"Have  you  seen  anything,"  he  asked  Malcolm,  "of  two 
seeming  craftsmen,  a  man  and  a  boy,  journeying  along 
the  road?" 

Malcolm  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  seen  no  one  on  foot 
since  I  started  an  hour  since." 

Without  a  word  the  soldiers  went  on.  They  had  no 
reason,  indeed,  for  believing  that  those  for  whom  they 
were  in  search  had  taken  that  particular  road.  As  soon 
as  Thekla's  disappearance  had  been  discovered  by  the 
waiting-woman  she  had  hurried  to  tlie  governor,  and  with 
much  perturbation  and  many  tears  informed  him  that  the 
young  countess  was  missing,  and  that  her  couch  had  not 
been  slept  on.  The  governor  had  at  once  hurried  to  the 
spot.  The  count  and  countess  resolutely  refused  to  state 
what  had  become  of  their  daughter. 

The  sentries  had  all  been  strictly  questioned,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  mender  of  clocks  had,  when  he  left,  been 
accompanied  by  an  apprentice  whom  the  sentry  pi'eviously 
on  duty  asserted  had  not  entered  with  him.  The  woman 
was  then  closely  questioned;  she  asserted  stoutly  that  she 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  affair.  The  count  had 
commissioned  her  to  obtain  a  craftsman  to  set  the  clock 
in  order,  and  she  had  bethought  her  of  a  young  man  whose 
acquaintance  she  liad  made  some  time  previously,  and 
who  had  informed  her  in  the  course  of  conversation  that 
he  had  come  from  Nuremberg,  and  was  a  elockmaker  by 
trade,  and  was  at  present  out  of  work.    She  had  met  him, 
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slie  said,  on  several  occasions,  and  as  he  was  a  pleasant 
youth  and  comely,  when  he  had  spoken  to  her  of  marriage 
she  had  not  been  averse,  now  it  was  plain  he  had  deceived 
her;  and  here  she  began  to  cry  bitterly  and  loudly. 

Her  story  seemed  probable  enough,  for  any  friend  of  the 
count  who  had  intended  to  carry  off  his  daughter  would 
naturally  have  begun  by  ingratiating  himself  with  her 
attendant.  She  was,  however,  placed  in  confinement  for  a 
time.  The  count  and  countess  were  at  once  removed  to 
the  fortress.  Orders  were  given  that  the  town  should  be 
searched  thoroughly,  and  any  person  answering  to  the  de- 
scription which  the  governor  was  able  to  give  of  the  sup- 
posed clockmaker  should  be  arrested,  while  parties  of  horse 
were  despatched  along  all  the  roads  with  orders  to  arrest 
and  bring  to  Prague  any  craftsman  or  other  person  ac- 
companied by  a  young  boy  whom  they  might  overtake 
by  the  way.  Several  innocent  peasants  with  their  sons 
were  pcanced  upon  on  the  roads  and  hauled  to  Prague; 
but  no  news  was  obtained  of  the  real  fugitives,  who 
quietly  pursued  their  way  undisturbed  further  by  the 
active  search  which  was  being  made  for  them.  The  anger 
of  the  emperor  when  he  heard  of  the  escape  of  the  prize 
he  had  destined  for  one  of  his  favourite  officers  was  extreme. 
He  ordered  the  count  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
rjorour,  and  declared  all  his  estates  and  those  of  his  wife 
forfeited,  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  being  at  present 
inoperative,  her  estates  being  in  a  part  of  the  country  far 
beyond  the  range  of  the  Imperialist  troops.  The  waiting- 
maid  was  after  some  weeks'  detention  released,  as  there 
was  no  evidence  whatever  of  her  complicity  in  the  affair. 

Malcolm  continued  his  journey  quietly  towards  the 
frontier  of  Bavaria;  but,  on  arriving  at  a  small  town 
within  a  few  miles  of  Pilsen,  he  learned  that  Wallenstein 
had   fallen  back  with  his  army  to  that   place.     Much 
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alarmed  at  the  news  he  deterinined  to  turn  ofi'  by  a  cross- 
road and  endeavour  to  avoid  the  Imperialists.  He  had 
not,  however,  left  the  place  before  a  party  of  Imperialist 
horse  rode  in. 

Malcolm  was  at*  once  stopped,  and  was  told  that  he 
must  accompany  the  troops  to  Pilsen,  as  they  had  orders 
to  requisition  all  carts  for  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
army.  Malcolm  knew  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  remon- 
strate, but,  with  many  loud  grumblings  at  his  hard  lot, 
he  moved  to  the  market-place,  where  he  remained  until 
all  the  waggons  in  the  place  and  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try had  been  collected. 

Loud  and  bitter  were  the  curses  which  the  peasants 
uttered  at  finding  themselves  taken  from  thei)*  homes  and 
compelled  to  perform  service  for  which  the  pay,  if  re- 
ceived at  all,  would  be  scanty  in  the  extrenie.  There  was, 
however,  no  help  for  it;  and  when  all  were  collected  they 
started  in  a  long  procession  guarded  by  the  cavalry  for 
Pilsen.  On  arriving  there  they  were  ordered  to  take  up 
their  station  with  the  great  trj  In  of  waggons  collected 
for  the  supply  of  the  army. 

Thekla  had  from  her  hiding-plrce  heard  the  conver- 
sation, and  was  greatly  alarmed  at  finding  that  hey 
were  again  in  the  power  of  the  Imperialists.  No  one, 
however,  approached  the  waggon,  and  it  was  not  until 
darkr,ess  had  set  in  that  she  heard  Malcolm's  voice  whis- 
pering to  her  to  arise  quietly. 

"  We  must  leave  the  waggon;  it  will  be  impossible  for 
you  to  remain  concealed  here  longer,  for  to-morrow  1  may 
be  sent  out  to  bring  in  supplies.  For  the  present  we  must 
remain  in  Pilsen.  The  whole  country  will  be  scoured  by 
the  troops,  and  it  will  not  be  safe  to  traverse  the  roads. 
Here  in  Pilsen  no  one  will  think  of  looking  for  us. 

"  Wallenstein's  headquarters  are  the  last  place  where 
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we  should  be  suspected  of  hiding,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that,  however  close  the  search  may  be  elsewhere,  the 
governor  of  Prague  will  not  have  thought  of  informing 
Wallenstein  of  an  affair  so  foreign  to  the  business  of  war 
as  the  escape  from  the  emperor's  clutches  of  a  young  lady. 
I  have  donned  my  craftsman  dress  again,  and  we  will 
boldly  seek  for  lodgings." 

They  soon  entered  the  town,  which  was  crowded  with 
troops,  searching  about  in  the  poorer  quarters. 

Malcolm  presently  found  a  woman  who  agreed  to  let 
him  two  rooms.  He  accounted  for  his  need  for  the  second 
room  by  saying  that  his  young  brother  was  ill  and  needed 
perfect  rest  and  quiet,  and  that  the  tiling  and  hammering 
which  was  necessary  in  his  craft  prevented  the  lad  from 
sleeping.  As  Malcolm  agreed  at  once  to  the  terms  she 
asked  for  the  rooms,  the  woman  accepted  his  statement 
without  doubt.  They  were  soon  lodged  in  two  attics  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  furnished  only  with  a  table,  two 
chairs,  and  a  truckle-bed  in  each;  but  Malcolm  was  well 
contented  with  the  shelter  he  had  found. 

Seeing  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  at  present 
to  journey  further,  he  determined  to  remain  some  little 
time  in  the  town,  thinking  that  he  might  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  from  Colonel 
Munro,  and  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  plans  of 
Wallenstein  and  the  feelings  of  the  army. 

"  You  will  have  to  remain  a  prisoner  here,  Thekla,  I  am 
afraid,  almost  as  strctly  as  at  Prague,  for  it  would  not  do 
to  risk  the  discovery  that  you  are  a  girl  by  your  appear- 
ing in  the  streets  in  daylight,  and  after  dark  the  streets 
of  the  town,  occupied  by  Wallenstein's  soldiers,  are  no 
place  for  any  peaceful  persons." 

"  I  may  as  well  be  here  as  at  Nuremberg,"  Thekla  said, 
"  aoad  as  I  shall  have  you  with  me  instead  of  being  with 
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strangers,  the  longer  we  stay  here  the  better."  The  next 
morning:  Malcohn  sallied  out  into  the  town  to  see  if  he 
could  find  employment  There  was,  however,  but  one 
clockmaker  in  Pilsen,  and  the  war  had  so  injured  his  trade 
that  he  had  discharged  all  his  journeymen,  for  clocks 
H'ere  still  comparatively  rare  luxuries,  and  were  only  to 
be  seen  in  the  houses  of  nobles  and  rich  citizens.  Know- 
ing that  Wallenstein  was  devoted  to  luxury  and  magni- 
ficence, always  taking  with  liim,  except  when  making  the 
most  rapid  marches,  a  long  train  of  baggage  and  furniture, 
Malcolm  thought  it  possible  that  he  might  obtain  some 
employment  in  his  a})artments.  He  accordingly  went 
boldly  to  the  castle  where  the  duke  had  established  him- 
self, and,  asking  for  his  steward,  stated  that  he  was 
a  clock  maker  from  the  workshop  of  the  celebrated  horo- 
logist,  Master  Jans  Boerhofi',  and  could  repair  any  clocks 
or  watches  that  might  be  out  of  order. 

"  Then  you  ar^  the  very  man  we  need,"  the  steward 
said.  "  My  master,  the  duke,  is  ci  rious  in  such  matters, 
and  ever  carries  with  him  some  half-dozen  clocks  with 
his  other  furniture;  and,  use  what  care  I  will  in  packing 
them,  the  shaking  of  the  waggons  is  constantly  putting 
them  out  of  repair.  It  was  but  this  morning  the  duke 
told  me  to  bring  a  craftsman,  if  one  capable  of  the  work 
could  be  found  in  the  town,  and  to  get  the  clocks  put  in 
order,  for  it  displeases  him  if  they  do  not  all  keep  the 
time  to  the  same  minute.     Follow  me." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  private  apartments  of  the 
duke.  These  were  magnificently  furnished,  the  walls 
being  covered  with  rich  velvet  hangings.  Thick  carpets 
brought  from  the  East  covered  the  floors.  Indeed,  in 
point  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  Wallenstein  kept  up 
a  state  far  surpassing  that  of  his  imperial  master. 

Ihere  were  several  clocks  standinj^  on  tables  and  on 
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brackets,  for  Wallenstein,  although  in  most  respects  of  a 
clear  and  commanding  intellect,  was  a  slave  to  supersti- 
tion. He  was  always  accompanied  by  an  astrologer,  who 
read  for  him  the  course  of  events  from  the  movements  of 
the  stars,  who  indicated  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and 
the  hours  at  which  it  was  not  propitious  to  transact  im- 
portant business.  Hence  it  was  that  he  placed  so  great 
an  importance  on  the  exact  observance  of  the  hour  by  his 
numerous  time-pieces. 

"  Here  are  some  of  the  clocks,"  the  steward  said,  indi- 
cating them.  "  Of  course  you  cannot  work  here,  and  they 
are  too  heavy  to  be  removed,  besides  being  too  costly  to 
intrust  out  of  my  charge.  I  will  have  a  room  prepared 
in  the  castle  where  you  can  work.  Come  again  at  noon 
with  your  tools,  and  all  shall  be  in  readiness." 

At  the  hour  appointed  Malcolm  again  presented  him- 
self. 

"  The  duke  has  given  personal  instructions,"  he  said, 
"  that  a  closet  close  by  shall  be  fitted  up  for  you,  in  order 
that  he  himself  if  he  chooses  may  see  you  at  work." 

Malcolm  was  conducted  to  a  small  room  near  at  hand. 
Here  one  of  the  clocks  which  had  stopped  had  been 
placed  on  the  table,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work.  He  soon 
discovered  that  one  of  the  wheels  had  been  shaken  from 
its  place  by  the  jolting  of  the  waggons,  and  that  the 
clock  could  be  set  going  by  a  few  minutes'  work.  As, 
however,  his  object  was  to  prolong  his  visit  to  the  castle 
as  long  as  possible,  he  set  to  work  and  took  it  entirely 
to  pieces.  Two  hours  later  the  door  opened  and  a  tall 
handsome  man  of  commanding  presence  entered.  Malcolm 
rose  and  bowed  respectfully,  feeling  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  general. 

"You  come  from  Nuremberg,"  Wallenstein  said,  "as  I 
am  toid,  and  have  learned  your  craft  in  the  workshop  of 
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Master  Jans  Boerhoff,  who  is  well  known  as  being  the 
greatest  master  of  his  craft." 

Malcolm  bowed  silently. 

"  It  is  strange,"  Wallenstein  muttered  to  himself,  "that 
this  young  man's  destiny  should  be  connected  with  mine; 
and  yet  the  astrologer  said  that  he  who  should  present 
himself  at  the  castle  nearest  to  the  stroke  of  nine  this 
morning  would  be  a  factor  in  my  future, antl,  as  m}^  steward 
tells  me,  the  clock  sounded  nine  as  this  young  man  ad- 
dressed him."  He  then  asked  Malcolm  several  questions 
as  to  the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  and  then 
said  abruptly: 

"Dost  know  the  day  and  hour  on  which  you  were  born? " 

Malcolm  vvas  somewhat  surprised  at  the  question,  for 
he  had  not  heard  the  muttered  words  of  Wallenstein,  but 
he  at  once  replied  that  he  had  heard  that  he  was  born 
at  the  stroke  of  midnight  on  the  last  day  in  the  year. 

The  duke  said  no  more,  but  left  the  closet  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  an  apartment  near  his  own  bed-chamber, 
which,  although  he  had  arrived  but  a  few  hours  previously, 
had  already  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  his  astrologer. 
The  walls  were  hidden  by  a  plain  hanging  of  scarlet 
cloth;  a  large  tele-  ope  stood  at  the  window,  a  chart  of 
tlie  heavens  wac  spread  out  on  the  table,  and  piles  of 
books  stood  beside  it.  On  the  ceilinjx  the  sijjns  of  the 
zodiac  had  been  painted,  and  some  mystical  circles  had 
been  marked  out  on  the  floor.  A  tall  spare  old  man  with 
a  long  white  beard  was  seated  at  the  table.  He  rose 
when  Wallenstein  entered. 

"  I  cannot  but  think,"  the  duke  said,  "  that  your  calcu- 
tions  must  for  once  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  there 
must  have  been  an  error  in  the  hour,  for  I  see  not  how  the 
destiny  of  this  craftsman,  who  seems  to  be  a  simple  lad, 
can  in  any  way  be  connected  w4th  mine." 
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"  I  have  made  the  calculation  three  times,  your  grace," 
the  old  man  replied,  "  and  am  sure  there  is  no  error." 

"  He  was  born,"  Walleiistein  said,  "  at  midnight  on 
December  31st,  l(il:3.  Work  out  his  nativity,  and  see 
what  stars  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  whether  there  are 
any  affinities  between  us." 

"  I  will  do  so  at  once,"  the  astrologer  said ;  "  by  to- 
night I  shall  be  able  to  give  your  grace  the  information 
you  require." 

"  To-nig'\t,"  the  duke  said,  "  we  will  g)  over  your  cal- 
culations together  as  to  our  great  enterprise.  It  is  all-im- 
portano  that  there  should  be  no  mistake.  ^I  have  for  a 
whole  year  remained  inactive  because  you  told  me  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come,  and  now  that  you  say  the 
propitious  moment  is  approaching  would  fain  be  sure 
that  no  error  has  been  committed.  All  seems  well,  the 
troops  are  devoted  to  me,  and  will  fight  against  whomso- 
ever I  bid  them.  By  lavish  gifts  and  favours  I  have 
attached,  all  my  generals  firmly  to  me,  and  soon  this  un- 
grateful emperor  shall  feel  how  rash  and  foolish  he  has 
been  to  insult  the  man  to  whom  alone  he  owes  it  that  he 
was  not  lonor  as:o  a  fuoitive  and  an  exile,  with  the  Swedes 
victorious  masters  of  his  capital  and  kingdom. 

"Have  not  I  alone  saved  him?  Did  not  I  at  my  own  cost 
raise  an  army  and  stand  between  him  and  the  victorious 
Gustavus?  Have  not  I  alone  of  all  his  generals  checked 
the  triumphant  progress  of  the  invaders?  And  yet  he 
evades  all  his  promises,  he  procrastinates  and  palters.  Not 
one  step  does  he  take  to  ^ i  v^e  me  the  sovereignty  of  Bo- 
hemia which  he  so  solemnly  promised  me,  and  seems  to 
think  that  it  is  honour  and  reward  enough  for  me  to  have 
spent  my  treasure  and  blood  in  his  service.  But  my  turn 
is  at  hand,  and  when  the  hand  which  saved  his  throne 
shall  cast  him  from  it  he  will  learn  how  rash  he  has  been 
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to  have  deceived  and  slighted  me.  And  you  say  that  the 
stars  last  night  all  pointed  to  a  favourable  conjunction, 
and  that  the  time  for  striking  the  great  blow  is  at  hand  ?" 

"  Nothing  could  be  better,"  the  astrologer  said;  "Jupi- 
ter, your  ovvm  planet,  and  Mars  are  in  the  ascendant. 
Saturn  is  still  too  near  them  to  encourage  instant  action, 
but  he  will  shortly  remove  to  another  house  and  then 
your  time  will  have  come." 

"So  be  it,"  Wallenstein  said,  "and  the  sooner  the 
better.  Now  I  will  leave  you  to  your  studies,  and  will 
ride  out  to  inspect  the  troops,  and  to  see  that  they  have 
all  that  they  need,  for  they  must  be  kept  in  the  best  of 
humours  at  present." 
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THE   CONSPiP.ACY. 


HE  next  clay  Wallenstcin  again  entered   Mal- 
colm's work-room  and  said  abruptly  to  him: 

"  What   deeds  of    bravery   have  you   per- 
forirHids'" 

Malcolm  looked  astonished. 

"  In.  an  idle  moment,"  the  duke  said,  "  having  an 
interest  in  nativities  and  seeino;  that  you  were  born 
between  two  years,  I  asked  my  astrologer  to  work  out 
the  calculations.  He  tells  mc  that  it  was  fated  that  you 
should  perform  deeds  of  notable  bravery  while  still 
young.  It  seemed  the  horoscope  of  a  soldier  rather  than 
of  a  craftsman,  and  so  I  told  the  sage;  but  he  will  have 
it  that  he  has  made  no  mistake." 

Malcolm  hesitated  for  a  moment;  the  blind  faith  which 
the  otherwise  intelligent  and  capable  general  placed 
in  the  science  of  astrology  was  well  known  to  the  world. 
Should  he  deny  that  ho  had  accomplished  any  feats, 
the  duke,  believing  implicitly  the  statement  which  his 
astrologer  had  nuide  him,  would  suspect  that  he  was 
not  what  he  seemed;  he  therefore  replietl  modestly,  "I 
have  done  no  deeds  worthy  relating  to  your  excellency, 
but  I   once  swam  across  a  swollpn  river  to  direct  some 
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travellers  who  wouM  otherwise  have  perished,  and  my 
neighbours  were  good  enough  to  say  that  none  in  those 
parts  save  myself  would  have  attempted  such  a  fqat." 

"Ah!"  the  tluke  exclaiuied  in  a  toue  of  satisfaction, 
"as  usual  the  stars  have  spoken  correctly.  Doubtless  as 
great  courage  is  recjuired  to  swim  a  river  in  flood  as  to 
charge  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy." 

So  saying  Wallenstein  left  the  room,  filled  with  a 
desire  to  attach  to  himself  the  young  man  whom  his 
adviser  had  assured  him  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  his  destinj'.  Wallenstein  a  day  or  two  later  oti'ered 
Malcolm  to  take  him  into  his  permanent  service,  saying 
that  he  was  frerpiently  plagued  by  the  stoppages  of  his 
clocks,  and  desired  to  have  a  craftsnum  capable  of  attend- 
ing to  them  on  his  establij^hment.  He  even  told  the 
young  man  tliat  he  might  expect  promotion  altogether 
beyond  his  present  station. 

Malcolm  could  not  refuse  so  flattering  an  offer,  and 
was  at  once  installed  as  a  member  of  Wallenstein's 
household,  declining  however  the  use  of  the  apartment 
which  the  steward  offered  him,  saying  that  he  had  a  sick 
brother  lodoincy  with  him  in  the  town.  Min^jlin*]:  with 
the  soldiers  in  the  evenings  Malcolm  learned  that  tliere 
were  rumours  that  negotiations  for  peace  were  going  on 
with  Saxony  and  Sweden. 

This  was  indeed  the  case,  but  Wallenstein  was  neo-o- 
tiating  on  his  owm  behalf,  and  not  on  that  of  the  emperor. 
So  far  but  little  had  come  of  these  negotiations,  for  Oxen- 
stiern  had  the  strongest  doubts  of  Wallenstein's  sincerity, 
and  believed  that  he  was  only  trying  to  gain  time  and 
delay  operations  by  pretended  proposals  for  peace.  He 
could  not  believe  that  the  great  Imperialist  general,  the 
right  hand  of  the  emperor,  had  any  real  intention  of 
turning  against  his  master.     Towards  the  end  of  January 
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there  was  some  excitement  in  Pilsen  owing  to  the  arrival 
there  of  all  the  generals  of  the  Imperialist  army  save 
only  Gallas,  Coloreclo,  and  Altiinger. 

Malcolm  was  sure  that  such  a  gathering  could  only 
have  been  summoned  by  W'allenstein  upon  some  matter 
of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  he  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  learn  what  was  taking  place,  in  order  that  he  " 
mifjht  enlicjhten  Oxenstiern  as  to  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  duke.  Learning  that  the  principal  chamber  in  the 
castle  had  been  cleared,  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  officers 
would  take  place  there  in  the  evening,  he  told  Thekla 
when  he  went  home  to  his  meal  at  mid-day  that  she  nmst 
not  be  surprised  if  he  did  not  return  until  a  late  liour. 
He  continued  his  work  until  nearly  six  o'clock,  the  time 
at  which  the  meetinc:  was  to  beuin,  and  then  extinfjuish- 
ing  his  light,  he  made  his  way  through  the  passages  of  the 
castle  until  he  reached  the  council  chamber,  meeting  with 
no  interruption  from  the  domestics,  who  were  by  this  time 
familiar  with  his  person,  and  who  regarded  him  as  one 
rising  in  favour  with  their  master.  He  waited  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  chamber  until  he  saw  an  opportunity  for 
entering  unobserved,  then  he  stole  into  the  room  and 
secreted  himself  behind  the  arras  beneath  a  table  standinsf 
a^fainst  the  wall,  and  where,  being:  in  shadow,  the  bulgfe 
in  the  hanging  would  not  attract  attention. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  heavy  steps  with  the  clank- 
ing of  swords  and  jingling  of  spurs,  and  knew  that  the 
council  was  beginning  to  assemble.  The  hum  of  conver- 
sation rose  louder  and  louder  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
then  he  heard  the  door  of  the  apartment  closed,  and  knew 
that  the  council  was  about  to  conmience.  The  buzz  of 
conversation  ceased,  and  then  a  voice,  which  was  that  of 
Field-marshal  Illo,  one  of  the  three  men  in  Wallenstein's 
confidence,  rose  in  the  silence.    He  began  by  )  ay  ing  before 
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the  army  the  orders  which  the  emperor  had  sent  for  its 
dispersal  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  the  turn 
he  gave  to  these  he  found  it  easy  to  excite  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  assembly. 

He  then  expatiated  with  much  eloquence  upon  the 
merits  of  the  army  and  its  generals,  and  upon  the  ingrati- 
tude with  which  the  emperor  had  treated  them  after  their 
noble  efforts  in  his  behalf.  The  court,  he  said,  vvjis 
governed  by  Spanish  inHuence.  The  ministry  were  in 
the  pay  of  Spain.  Wallenstein  alone  had  hitherto  op- 
posed this  tyranny,  and  had  thus  drawn  upon  himself  the 
deadly  enmity  of  the  Spaniards.  To  remove  him  fioni  the 
command,  or  to  make  away  with  him  entii-ely,  had,  he 
asserted,  been  long  the  end  of  their  desires,  and  until  they 
could  succeed  they  endeavoured  to  abridge  his  power  in 
the  field.  The  supreme  command  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Hungaiy  solely  to  promote  the 
Spanish  power  in  Germany,  as  this  prince  was  merely 
the  passive  instrument  of  Spain. 

It  was  only  with  the  view  of  weakening  the  army  that 
six  thousand  troops  were  ordered  to  be  detached  from 
it,  and  solely  to  harass  it  by  a  winter  campaign  that  they 
were  now  called  upon  at  this  inhospitable  season  to  un- 
dertake the  recovery  of  Ratisbon.  The  Jesuits  and  the 
ministry  enriched  themselves  with  the  treasure  wrung 
from  the  provinces,  and  squandered  the  money  intended 
for  the  pay  of  the  troops. 

The  general,  then,  abandoned  by  the  court,  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  his  inability  to  keep  his  engagements  to 
the  army.  For  all  the  services  which  for  two-and- 
twenty  years  he  had  rendered  to  the  house  of  Austria,  in 
return  for  all  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  strufjorled, 
for  all  the  treasures  of  his  own  which  he  had  expended 
in  the  Imperial  service,  a  second  disgraceful  dismissal 
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awaited  him.  But  he  was  resolved  the  matter  should 
not  come  to  this;  he  was  determined  voluntarily  to  resign 
the  command  before  it  should  be  wrested  from  his  hands, 
"and  this,"  continued  the  speaker,  "is  what  he  has  sum- 
moned you  here  to  make  known  to  you,  and  what  he 
has  commissioned  me  to  inform  you." 

It  was  now  for  tliem  to  say  whether  they  would  permit 
him  to  leave  them ;  it  was  for  each  man  present  to  con- 
sider who  was  to  repay  him  the  sums  he  bad  expended 
in  the  emperor's  service;  how  he  was  ever  to  reap  the 
rewards  for  his  bravery  and  devotion,  when  the  chief  who 
alone  was  cognizant  of  their  eilbrts,  who  was  their  sole 
advocate  and  champion,  was  removed  from  them. 

V/hen  the  speaker  concluded  a  loud  cry  broke  from  all 
the  officers  that  they  would  not  permit  Wallenstein  to  be 
taken  from  them.  Then  a  babel  of  talk  arose,  and  after 
much  discussion  four  of  the  officers  were  appointed  as  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  duke  to  assure  him  of  the 
devotion  of  the  army,  and  to  beg  him  not  to  withdraw 
himself  from  them.  The  four  officers  intrusted  with  the 
commission  left  the  room  and  repaired  to  the  private 
chamber  of  the  general.  They  returned  in  a  short  time, 
saying  that  the  duke  refused  to  yield. 

Another  deputation  was  sent  to  pray  him  in  even 
stronger  terms  to  remain  with  them.  These  returned 
with  the  news  that  Wallenstein  had  reluctantly  yielded 
to  their  request;  but  upon  the  condition  that  each  of  them 
should  give  a  written  promise  to  truly  and  firmly  adhere 
to  him,  neither  to  separate  or  to  allow  himself  to  be 
separated  from  him,  and  to  shed  his  last  drop  of  blood 
in  his  defence.  Whoever  should  break  this  covenant,  so 
long  as  Wallenstein  should  employ  the  army  in  the  em- 
pei'or's  service,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfidious  traitor 
and  to  be  treated  by  the  rest  as  a  common  enemy. 
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As  these  last  words  appeared  to  indicate  clearly  that 
Wallenstein  had  no  thought  of  assuming  a  position  hostile 
to  the  emperor,  or  of  defying  his  authority,  save  in  the 
point  of  refusing  to  be  separated  from  his  army,  all 
present  agreed  with  acclamations  to  sign  the  documents 
required. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,"  Marshal  Illo  said,  "  I  will  have 
the  document  for  your  signatures  at  once  drawn  up.  A 
banquet  has  been  prepared  in  the  next  room,  of  which  1 
invite  you  now  all  to  partake,  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
document  shall  be  ready." 

Malcolm  from  his  hiding-place  heard  the  general  move- 
ment as  the  officers  left  the  apartment,  and  looking  cau- 
tiously out  from  beneath  the  arras,  saw  that  the  chamber 
was  entirely  empty.  He  determined,  however,  to  rer:.ain 
and  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  conference.  He  accord- 
ingly remained  quiet  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  During 
this  time  the  attendants  had  entered  and  extinguished  the 
lights,  as  the  guests  would  not  return  to  the  council 
chamber. 

He  now  left  his  hiding-place  and  made  his  way  to  the 
door  which  separated  him  from  the  banqueting-hall. 
Listening  intently  at  the  key-hole,  he  heard  the  clinking 
of  glasses  and  the  sound  of  voices  loudly  raised,  and  he 
guessed  that  the  revelry  was  at  its  height.  More  and 
more  noisy  did  it  become,  for  Marshal  Illo  was  plying 
his  guests  with  wine  in  order  that  they  might  sign  with- 
out examination  the  document  which  he  had  prepared  for 
their  signatures.  Feeling  co'^fident  that  none  would  hear 
him  in  the  state  at  which  they  had  now  arrived,  Malcolm 
cautiously  opened  the  door  an  inch  or  two,  and  was  able 
to  hear  and  see  all  that  passed. 

It  was  another  hqur  before  Marshal  Illo  produced  the 
document  and  passed  it  round  for  signature.     Many  of 
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those  to  whom  it  was  handed  signed  it  at  once  without 
readincj  the  enofai^jement;  but  one  more  sober  than  the  rest 
insisted  on  reading  it  through,  and  at  once  rising  to  his 
feet,  announced  to  the  others  that  the  important  words 
"  as  long  as  Wallenstein  sliall  employ  the  army  for  the 
emperor's  service,"  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  first 
draft  agreed  to  by  Wallenstein  and  the  deputation,  had 
been  omitted. 

A  scene  of  noisy  confusion  ensued.  Several  of  the 
officers  declared  that  they  would  not  sign  the  document 
as  it  stood.  General  Piccolonuni,  who  had  only  attended 
the  meeting  in  order  that  he  might  inform  the  emperor, 
to  whom  he  was  devoted,  of  what  took  place  there,  had 
drunk  so  much  wine  that  he  forgot  the  part  he  was  play- 
ing, and  rose  to  his  feet  and  with  drunken  gravity  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  emperor. 

Louder  and  louder  grew  the  din  of  tongues  until  Count 
Terzky,  who  was  alone  with  Illo  and  Colonel  Kinsky  in 
Wallenstein's  confidence,  arose,  and  in  a  thundering  voice 
declared  that  all  were  perjured  villains  who  should  recede 
from  their  engagement,  and  would,  according  to  their 
agreement,  be  treated  as  enemies  by  the  rest.  His 
menaces  and  the  evident  danger  which  any  wdio  might 
now  draw  back  would  run,  overcame  the  scruples  of 
the  recalcitrants,  and  all  signed  the  paper.  This  done 
the  meeting  broke  up,  and  Malcolm,  stealing  away  from 
his  post  of  observation,  made  his  way  back  to  his  lodg- 


ings. 


He  slept  little  that  night.  What  he  had  seen  convinced 
him  that  Wallenstein  was  really  in  earnest  in  the  pro- 
positions which  he  had  made  to  Oxenstiern  and  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  that  he  meditated  an  open  rebellion 
against  the  emperor.  It  was  of  extreme  importance  tiht 
Oxenstiern  should  be  made  acquainted  with  these  facts; 
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but  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  escape  from  Pilsen, 
burdened  as  he  was  with  Tiiekla,  and  to  cross  tl  ^.  country 
which  intervened  between  the  two  armies  and  which  was 
constantly  traversed  by  cavalry  parties  and  scouts  of  both 
sides. 

After  much  deliberation,  therefore,  he  determin»3d  upon 
the  bold  course  of  frankly  informing  Wallenstein  who  he 
was  and  what  he  had  heard,  and  to  beg  of  him  to  furnish 
him  V.  ith  an  escort  to  pass  through  the  lines  in  order  that 
he  might  make  his  way  with  all  speed  to  Oxenstiern  in 
order  to  assure  him  of  the  good  faith  of  the  duke  and 
of  the  importance  of  his  frankly  and  speedily  accepting 
his  proposals.  It  was  possible,  of  course,  that  he  might 
fall  a  victim  to  Wallenstein's  first  anger  when  he  found 
out  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  the  plot  in  which  he 
was  engaged  discovered;  but  he  resolved  to  run  the  risk, 
believino:  that  the  duke  would  see  the  advanta-T-e  to  be 
gained  by  complying  with  his  proposal. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  prepare  Thekla  for  the 
worst. 

"  Thekla,"  he  said  in  the  morning,  "an  end  has  c«^me  to 
our  stay  here.  Circumstances  have  occurred  which  will 
either  enable  us  to  continue  our  journey  at  once  and  ia 
safety  or  which  may  |  lace  me  in  a  prison." 

Thekla  gnve  a  cry  of  surprise  ami  terror. 

"I  do  no  think,  my  dear  girl,"  Malcolm  went  on, 
"  that  there  i  much  fear  of  the  second  alternative,  but 
we  must  be  prepared  for  it.  You  must  obey  my  in- 
structions implicitly.  Should  I  not  return  by  nightfall 
you  will  know  that  for  a  time  at  least  I  have  been  de- 
tained. You  will  tell  tlie  woman  of  the  house,  who  is 
aware  that  I  am  employed  by  Wallenstein,  that  I  have 
been  sent  by  him  to  examine  and  set  in  order  the  clocks 
in  his  palace  in  Vienna  in  readiness  for  his  return  there, 
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but  that  as  you  were  too  unwell  to  travel  I  have  bade 
you  remain  here  until  I  return  to  fetch  you. 

"  You  have  an  ample  supply  of  money  even  without 
the  purse  oi  gold  which  the  duke  presented  to  me  yester- 
day. You  must  remain  here  quietly  until  the  ^spring, 
when  the  tide  of  war  is  sure  to  roll  away  to  some  other 
quarter,  and  I  trust  that,  long  ere  that,  even  should  I  be 
detained,  I  shall  be  free  to  come  to  you  again;  but  if 
not,  do  you  then  despatch  this  letter  which  I  have 
written  for  you  to  Jans  Boerhoff.  In  this  I  tell  him 
where  you  are,  in  order  that,  if  your  mother  comes  to 
him  asking  for  you,  or  your  parents  are  able  to  write  to 
him  to  inquire  for  you,  he  may  inform  them  of  your 
hiding-place.  I  have  also  written  you  a  letter  to  the 
commander  of  any  Swedish  force  which  may  enter  this 
tov/n,  telling  him  who  you  are,  and  praying  him  to 
forward  you  under  an  escort  to  Nuremberg." 

"But  what  shall  I  do  without  you?"  Thekia  sobbed. 

"  I  trust,  my  dear,  that  you  will  not  have  to  do  without 
me,  and  feel  convinced  that  to-morrow  we  shall  be  upon 
our  way  to  the  Swedish  outposts.  I  only  give  you  in- 
structions in  case  of  the  worst.  It  troubles  me  terribly 
that  I  am  forced  to  do  an^-thing  which  may  possibly 
deprive  you  of  my  protection,  but  my  duty  to  the  country 
I  serve  compels  me  to  take  this  step,  which  is  one  of 
supreme  importance  to  our  cause." 

It  was  long  before  Thekia  was  pacified,  and  Malcolm 
himself  was  deeply  troubled  at  the  thought  that  the  girl 
might  be  left  alone  and  unprotected  in  a  strange  place. 
Still  there  appeared  every  probability  that  she  would  be 
able  to  remain  there  in  safety  until  an  opportunity  should 
occur  for  her  to  make  her  way  to  Nuremberg.  It  was 
with  a  heavy  heart,  caused  far  more  by  the  thought  of 
Thekla's  position  than  of  danger  to  himself,  that  he  took 
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his  way  to  the  castle;  but  he  felt  that  his  duty  was 
imperative,  and  was  at  heart  convinced  that  Wallenstein 
would  eagerly  embrace  his  ofler. 

It  was  not  until  mid-day  that  he  was  able  to  see  the 
duke.  Wallenstein  had  been  greatly  angered  as  well  as 
alarmed  at  the  resistance  which  his  scheme  had  met  with 
the  previous   eveninir.      He   had    believed   that   his 
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favours  and  liberality  had  so  thoroughly  attached  his 
generals  to  his  person  that  they  would  have  followed 
him  willingly  and  without  hesitation,  even  in  a  war 
against  the  emperor,  and  the  discovery  that,  although 
willing  to  support  him  against  deprivation  from  his 
command,  they  shrunk  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  disloyalty 
to  the  emperor,  showed  that  his  position  was  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme. 

He  found  that  the  signatures  to  the  document  had 
for  the  most  part  been  scrawled  so  illegibly  that  the 
writers  would  be  able  to  repudiate  them  if  necessary,  and 
that  deceit  was  evidently  intended.  In  the  morning  he 
called  together  the  whole  of  the  generals,  and  personally 
received  them.  After  pouring  out  the  bitterest  reproaches 
and  abuse  against  the  court,  he  reminded  them  of  their 
opposition  to  the  proposition  set  before  them  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  declared  that  this  circumstance  had 
induced  him  to  retract  his  own  promise,  and  that  he 
should  at  once  resign  his  command. 

The  generals,  in  confusion  and  dismay,  withdrew  to  the 
ante-chamber,  and  after  a  short  consultation  returned  to 
ofi'er  their  apologies  for  their  conduct  on  the  previous 
evening  and  to  offer  to  sign  anew  the  engagement  which 
bound  them  to  him.  This  was  done,  and  it  now  re- 
mained only  for  Wallenstein  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of 
Gallas,  Altringer,  and  Coloredo,  which,  as  they  held  im- 
portant separate  connnands,  was  necessary  for  the  success 
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of  his  plan.     Messengers  were  accordingly  sent  out  at 
once  to  request  them  to  come  instantly  to  Pilsen. 

After  this  business  was  despatched  and  Wallenstein 
was  disengaged  he  was  informed  that  Malcolm  desired 
earnestly  to  speak  to  him  on  particular  business. 
Greatly  surprised  at  the  request,  he  ordered  that  he 
should  be  shown  in  to  him. 

"Your  excellency,"  Malcolm  began  when  they  were 
alone,  "  what  I  am  about  to  say  may  anger  you,  but  as  I 
trust  that  much  advantage  may  arise  from  my  com- 
munication, I  implore  you  to  restrain  your  anger  until 
you  hear  me  to  the  end,  after  which  it  will  be  for  you  to 
do  with  me  as  you  will." 

Still  more  surprised  at  this  commencement,  Wallen- 
stein signed  to  him  to  continue. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  Malcolm  went  on,  "  no  clockmaker,  al- 
though, indeed,  having  worked  for  some  time  in  tlie  shop 
of  Master  Jans  Boerhotf  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Nuremberg,  I  am  able  to  set  clocks  and  watches  in  repair, 
as  I  have  done  to  those  which  have  been  placed  in  my 
hands  here.  In  reality,  sir,  I  am  a  Scottish  officer,  a 
captain  in  the  service  of  Sweden."  Wallenstein  gave  a 
short  exclamation  of  angry  surprise.  "  You  must  not 
think,  sir,  that  I  have  come  hither  in  disguise  to  be  a  spy 
upon  the  movements  of  your  army.  1  came  here  un- 
willingly, being  captured  by  your  troops,  and  forced  to 
accompany  them. 

"  I  left  the  Swedish  camp  on  a  private  mission,  having 
received  there  a  missive  from  the  Countess  of  Mans- 
feld,  who,  with  her  husband,  was  a  kind  friend  of  mine, 
telling  me  that  they  were  prisoners  of  the  emperor  at 
Prague,  and  begging  me  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
Bethinking  me  of  the  occupation  which  had  amused  my 
leisure  hours  during  the  weary  months  when  we  were 
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shut  up  by  you  in  Nuremberg,  I  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  attired  myself  as  a  craftsman,  and  made  my 
way  to  Prague.  There  I  found  the  count  confined  to  his 
couch  by  a  wound  and  unable  to  move.  The  countess 
had  no  thought  of  quitting  him.  Her  anxiety  was 
wholly  for  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  whom  the 
emperor  purposed  to  shut  up  in  a  convent  and  force  to 
change  her  religion,  and  then  to  bestow  her  hand  upon 
one  of  his  favourites,  with  her  father's  confiscated  estates 
as  her  dowry. 

"I  succeeded  in  efiecting  her  escape, disguised  as  a  boy;  I 
myself  travelling  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  with  a  waggon. 
We  were  making  our  way  towards  the  Swedish  lines 
when  we  came  across  your  army,  which  had,  unknown  to 
me,  suddenly  moved  hither.  I  and  my  cart  were  requisi- 
tioned for  the  service  of  the  army.  On  the  night  of  my 
arrival  here  I  resumed  my  disguise  as  a  craftsman,  left 
my  waggon,  and  with  my  young  companion  took  up  my 
lodging  here,  intending  to  remain  quietly  working  at  the 
craft  I  assumed  until  an  opportunity  offered  for  continu- 
ing our  journey.  Accident  obtained  me  employment 
here,  and  as  rumour  said  that  overtures  for  peace  were 
passing  between  yourself  and  the  Swedish  chancellor, 
I  may  frankly  say  that  I  determined  to  use  the  position 
in  which  1  accidentally  found  myself  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  I  served,  by  ascertaining,  if  I  could,  how  far 
your  excellency  was  in  earnest  as  to  the  offers  you  were 
making.  In  pursuance  of  that  plan  I  yesterday  con- 
cealed myself  and  overheard  all  that  passed  in  the 
council-chamber  with  the  officers,  and  at  the  banquet 
subsequently."  Wallenstein  leapt  to  his  feet  with  an 
angry  exclamation. 

"Your  excellency  will  please  to  remember,"  Malcolm 
went  on  quietly,  "  that   I  could  have  kept  all  this  to 
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myself  and  used  it  to  the  benefit  or  detriment  of  your 
excellency,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  benefit  at 
once  your  designs  and  the  cause  I  serve  b^  frankly 
acquainting  you  with  what  I  have  discovered.  It  would 
be  a  work  of  time  for  me  to  make  my  way  with  my 
companion  through  the  lines  of  your  army  and  to  gain 
those  of  the  Swedes.  I  might  be  slain  in  so  doing  and 
the  important  information  I  have  acquired  lost. 

"It  is  of  all  things  important  to  you  that  tho  Swedish 
chancellor,  whose  nature  is  cautious  and  suspicious,  should 
be  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  your  intention  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  and  to  join  him  heart  and  soul  in 
forcing  the  emperor  to  accept  the  conditions  which  you 
and  he  united  may  inqwse  upon  him.  This  the  informa- 
tion I  have  acquired  will  assuredly  suffice  to  do,  and  he 
will,  without  doubt,  at  once  set  his  army  in  motion  to  act 
in  concert  with  yours." 

Wallenstein  paced  the  room  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
silence. 

"  The  stars  truly  said  that  you  are  a  brave  man  and 
that  your  destiny  is  connected  witli  mine,"  he  said  at 
length,  "for  assuredly  none  but  a  brave  man  would 
venture  to  tell  me  that  he  had  spied  into  my  councils. 
I  see,  however,  that  w' at  you  suy  is  reasonable  and 
cogent,  and  that  the  news  you  have  to  tell  may  well 
induce  Oxenstiern  to  lay  aside  the  doubts  which  have  so 
long  kept  us  asunder  and  at  once  to  embrace  my  offer. 
What,  then,  do  you  prupose?" 

"I  would  ask,  sir,"  Malcolm  replied,  "that  you  would 
at  once  order  a  squadron  of  horse  to  escort  me  and  my 
companion  through  the  debatable  land  between  your 
army  and  that  of  the  Swedes,  with  orders  for  us  to  pass 
freely  on  as  soon  as  we  are  beyond  your  outposts  and  in 
the  neiglibcuihood  of  those  of  the  Swedes." 
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"It  shall  be  done,"  Wallenstein  said.  "In  half  an 
hour  a  squadron  of  horse  shall  be  drawn  up  in  the  court- 
yard here,  and  a  horse  and  pillion  in  readiness  for  your- 
self and  the  maiden.  In  the  meantime  I  will  myself 
prepare  a  letter  for  you  to  present  to  the  Swedish  chan- 
cellor with  fresh  proposals  for  common  action." 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 

THE   MURDER   OF  WALLENSTEIN. 

ALCOLM  hurried  back  to  his  lodging,  where 
he  was  received  with  a  cry  of  deliglit  from 
Thekla,  who  had  passt  the  time  since  he  had 
left  her  on  her  knees  praying  for  his  safety. 
He  told  her  at  once  that  she  was  about  to  be  restored  to 
safety  among  friends,  that  her  troubles  were  at  an  end, 
and  she  was  again  to  resume  her  proper  garments  which 
slfe  had  brought  with  her  in  the  basket  containing  his 
tools  at  the  time  of  her  flight. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  make  the  change,  and  then 
she  accompanied  Malcolm  to  the  castle.  Wallenstein's 
orders  had  been  rapidly  carried  out;  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
were  formed  up  in  the  court-yard,  and  in  front  of  them  an 
attendant  held  a  horse  with  a  pillion  behind  the  saddle. 
Malcolm  lifted  Thekla  on  to  the  pillion  and  sprang  into 
the  saddle  in  front  of  her.  One  of  Wallenstein's  household 
handed  a  letter  to  him  and  then  gave  him  into  the  charge 
of  the  officer  commanding  the  squadron,  who  had  already 
received  his  orders.  The  officer  at  once  gave  the  word 
and  rode  from  the  castle  followed  by  the  cavalry. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  town  the  pace  was 
quickened,  and  the  cavalcade  proceeded  at  a  ti'ut  which 
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was  kept  up  with  few  intermissions  until  nightfall,  by 
w  hich  time  twenty  nules  had  been  covered.  They  halted 
for  the  night  in  a  small  town  where  the  soldiers  were 
billeted  on  the  inhabitants,  comfortable  apartments  being 
assijrned  to  Malcolm  and  his  charije. 

Soon  after  daybreak  the  journey  was  continued.  A 
sharp  watch  was  now  kept  up,  as  at  any  moment  parties 
of  the  Swedish  cavalry  making  a  raid  far  in  advance  of 
their  lines  might  be  met  with.  No  such  adventure  hap- 
pened, and  late  in  the  afternoon  the  troop  halted  on  the 
crest  of  a  low  hill. 

"  Here,"  the  officer  said,  "  we  part.  That  town  which 
you  see  across  the  river  is  held  by  the  Swedes,  and  you 
will  certainly  meet  with  no  molestation  from  any  of  our 
side  as  you  ride  down  to  it." 

Malcolm  thanked  the  officer  for  the  courtesy  he  had 
shown  him  on  the  journey,  and  then  rode  forward  to- 
wards the  town.  It  was  getting  dusk  as  he  ncared  the 
bridge,  but  as  he  came  close  Malcolm's  heart  gave  a 
bound  as  he  recognized  the  green  scarves  and  plumes  worn 
by  the  sentries  at  the  bridge.  These  seeing  only  a  single 
horseman  with  a  female  behind  him  did  not  attempt  to 
question  him  as  he  passed;  but  he  reined  in  his  horse. 

"  Whoge  regiment  do  you  belong  to?"  he  asked. 

The  men  looked  up  in  surprise  at  being  addressed  in 
their  own  language  by  one  whose  attire  was  that  of  a 
simple  craftsman,  but  whom  they  now  saw  rode  a  horse 
of  great  strength  and  beauty. 

"  We  belong  to  Hamilton's  regiment,"  they  replied. 

"  And  where  shall  I  find  that  of  Munro?" 

"  It  is  lying  in  quarters  fifteen  miles  away,"  one  of  the 
soldiers  answered. 

"  Then  w^e  cannot  get  on  there  to-night,"  Malcolm 
said.     "Where  are  your  officers  quartered?"     A  soldier 
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standing  near  at  once  volunteered  to  act  as  guide,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Malcolm  arrived  at  the  house  occupied  by 
them.  He  was  of  course  personally  known  to  all  the 
officers,  and  as  soon  as  their  surprise  at  his  disguise  and 
at  seeing  him  accompanied  by  a  young  lady  had  subsided, 
they  received  him  most  heartily. 

Thekla  was  at  once  taken  to  the  house  of  the  buriro- 
master,  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  handed  over  to  the 
wife  of  that  functionary  for  the  night,  and  Malcolm 
spent  a  merry  evening  with  the  Scottish  officers,  to  whom 
he  related  the  adventures  which  had  so  satisfactorily 
terminated — making,  however,  no  allusion  to  the  political 
secrets  which  he  had  discovered  or  the  mission  with 
which  he  was  charged.  He  was  soon  furnished  from  the 
wardrobes  of  the  officers  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  and 
although  his  craftsman  attire  had  served  him  well  he 
was  fflad  to  don  &fx&m  the  luiiform  of  tie  Scottish 
brigade. 

"  You  have  cut  your  narrative  strangely  short  at  the 
end,  Gnieme,"  Colonel  Hamilton  said  when  Malcolm 
brought  his  story  to  a  conclusion.  "  How  did  you  get 
away  from  Pilsen  at  last,  and  from  whom  did  you  steal 
that  splendid  charger  on  whom  you  rode  up  to  the  door?" 

"  That  is  not  my  own  secret,  colonel,  and  I  can  only 
tell  you  at  present  that  Wallenstein  himself  gave  it  to 
me." 

A  roar  of  incredulous  laughter  broke  from  the  officers 
round  the  table. 

"A  likely  story  indeed,  Graeme;  the  duke  was  so  fas- 
cinated with  your  talents  as  a  watchmaker  that  he  be- 
stowed a  charger  fit  for  his  own  riding  upon  you  to  carry 
you  across  into  our  lines." 

"  It  does  not  sound  likely,  I  grant  you,"  Malcolm  said, 
"  but  it  is  true,  as  you  will  acknowledge  when  the  time 
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comes  that  there  will  be  no  longer  any  occasion  for  me 
to  keep  the  circumstances  secret.  I  only  repeat,  Wallen- 
stein  gave  me  the  honour  of  an  escort  which  conducted 
me  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  two  miles  away,  where,  if  your 
sentries  and  outposts  had  been  keeping  their  eyes  open, 
they  might  have  seen  them." 

It  was  late  before  the  party  broke  up,  but  .soon  after 
daylight  Malcolm,  was  agjiiii  in  the  saddle,  and  with 
Thekla  as  before  on  the  pilli(jii  he  continued  his  journey, 
and  in  three  hours  reached  the  town  where  his  regiment 
was  quartered. 

Alighting  at  the  door  of  the  colonel's  quarters,  he  led 
Thekla  to  his  apartments.  The  colonel  received  him 
with  the  greatest  cordialitv,  and  welcomed  Thekla  with 
a  kindness  which  soon  put  her  at  her  ease,  for  now  that 
the  danger  was  past  she  was  beginning  to  feel  keenly  the 
strangeness  of  her  position. 

She  remembered  Colonel  Munro  perfectly,  as  he  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  regiment  had  been  frequently  at 
her  father's  during  the  stay  of  the  regiment  at  Maintz. 

The  colonel  placed  her  at  once  in  charge  of  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  upon  hearing  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Mansfeld,  well 
known  for  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  cause,  wil- 
lingly received  her,  and  offered  to  retain  her  as  her  guest 
until  an  opportunity  should  occur  for  sending  her  on  to 
Nuremberg,  should  Malcolm  not  be  able  at  once  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  to  that  city. 

"  That,"  Colonel  Munro  said  as  soon  as  Malcolm  in- 
formed him  of  the  extremely  important  information  he 
had  gained,  "  is  out  of  the  question.  Your  news  is  of 
supreme  importance,  it  alters  the  whole  course  of  events, 
and  offers  hopes  of  an  early  termination  of  the  struggle. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  V/alleustein  is  in  earnest  now,  for 
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he  has  committed  himself  beyond  reparation.  The  only 
question  is  whether  lie  can  carry  the  anny  with  him. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  vou  must  ride  with  all  haste  to 
Oxenstiern  with  your  tidings;  not  a  moment  must  be 
lost.  He  is  in  the  Palatinat'  and  it  will  take  you  four 
days  of  hard  riding  at  the  least  to  reach  him. 

"In  the  meantime,  your  little  maid,  who  by  the  way 
is  already  nearly  a  woman,  had  best  remain  here — I  will 
see  that  she  is  comfortable  and  well  cared  for,  and  after 
all  she  is  as  well  here  as  at  Nuremberg,  as  there  is  no 
fear  now  of  an  advance  of  the  Imperialists.  In  case  of 
anything  extraordinary  occurring  which  might  render 
this  town  an  unsafe  abiding-place,  I  will  forward  her  in 
safety  to  Nuremberg,  even  if  i  have  to  detach  a  score  of 
my  men  as  her  escort." 

Before  mounting  again  Malcolm  paid  a  hurried  visit  to 
Thekla,  who  exj)ressed  her  contentment  with  her  new 
abode,  and  her  readiness  to  stay  there  until  he  should 
return  to  take  her  to  Nuremberg,  even  should  it  be  weeks 
before  he  could  do  so. 

"I  quite  feel  among  ^viends  now,"  she  said,  "and 
Colonel  Munro  and  your  Scotch  officers  will,  I  am  sure, 
take  good  care  of  me  till  you  return." 

Glad  to  feel  that  his  charge  was  left  in  good  hands 
Malcolm  mounted  his  horse  with  a  lio-ht  heart  and  iral- 
loped  away.  Four  days  later  he  was  closeted  with  the 
Swedish  chancellor,  and  relating  to  him  the  scene  in  the 
castle  at  Pilsen.  When  he  had  finished  his  narrative 
Oxenstiern,  who  had,  before  Malcolm  began,  read  the  letter 
which  Wallenstein  had  sent  him,  said: 

"After  what  you  tell  me  there  can  be  no  longer  the 
slightest  doubts  of  Wallenstein's  intention.  Ever  since 
the  death  of  the  king  he  lias  been  negotiating  privately 
with  me,  but  I  could  not  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest 
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or  that  such  monstrous  treachery  was  possible.  How 
could  I  suppose  that  he  who  has  been  raised  from  the 
rank  of  a  simple  gentleman  to  that  of  a  duke  and  prince, 
and  who,  save  the  fortunes  which  he  obtained  with  his 
wives,  owes  everything  to  the  bounty  of  the  emperor, 
could  be  preparing  to  turn  his  arms  against  him? 

"  It  is  true  that  he  has  done  o-i'eat  thini:s  for  Ferdinand, 
but  his  ambition  is  even  greater  than  his  military  talent. 
Any  other  man  would  have  been  content  with  the  enor- 
mous possessions  and  splendid  dignity  which  he  has 
attained,  and  which  in  fa«.c  render  him  far  richer  than 
his  imperial  master;  but  to  be  a  prince  does  not  suffice 
for  him.  He  has  been  promised  a  kingdom,  but  even 
that  is  insufficient  for  his  ambition.  It  is  clear  that 
he  aims  to  dethrone  the  emperor  and  to  set  himself 
up  in  his  place;  however,  his  ingratitude  does  not  concern 
me,  it  suffices  now  that  at  any  rate  he  is  sincere,  and  that 
a  happy  issue  out  of  the  struggle  opens  before  us  hence- 
forth. 

"I  can  trust  him  thoroughly;  but  though  he  has  the 
will  to  join  us  has  he  t>c  power'  Wallenstein,  with 
his  generals  and  his  army  fighting  for  the  emperor,  is  a 
mighty  personage,  but  Wallenstein  a  rebel  is  another 
altogether.  By  what  you  tell  me  it  seems  more  than 
doubtful  whether  his  officers  will  follow  him;  and  al- 
though his  army  is  attached  to  him,  and  might  follow 
him  could  he  put  himself  at  its  head,  it  is  scattered  in 
its  cantonments,  and  each  section  will  obey  the  orders 
which  the  general  in  its  command  may  give. 

"  Probably  some  of  those  who  signed  the  document, 
pledging  their  fidelity  to  Wallenstein,  have  already  sent 
news  to  the  emperor  of  what  is  being  done.  It  is  a  stiange 
situation  and  needs  great  care;  the  elements  are  all  un- 
certain.    Wallenstein  writes  to  me  as  if  he  were  assured 
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of  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  of  his  army,  and  speaks 
unquestionably  of  his  power  to  overtlirow  the  emperor; 
but  the  man  is  clearly  blinded  by  liis  ambition  and  in- 
fatuated by  his  fixed  belief  in  tlie  stars.  However,  one 
thing  is  certain,  he  and  as  much  of  his  army  as  he  can 
hold  in  hand  are  now  our  allies,  and  I  must  lose  no  time 
in  moving  such  troops  as  are  most  easily  disposable  to  his 
assistance. 

"  I  will  send  to  Saxony  and  urge  the  elector  to  put  in 
motion  a  force  to  support  him,  and  Duke  Bernhard  shall 
move  with  a  division  of  our  troops.  I  will  at  once  pen  a 
despatch  to  Wallenstein,  a/'cepting  his  alliance  and  pro- 
mising him  active  aid  a.s  soon  as  possible. 

"  What  say  you, young  sir  ?  You  Lave  shown  the  greatest 
circumspection  and  ability  in  this  ati'air.  Will  you  under- 
take to  carry  my  despatch?  You  nmst  not  travel  as  a 
Scottish  oiHcer,  for  if  there  are  any  traito^-s  amonor  the 
officers  of  Walienstein  they  will  assuredly  endeavour 
to  intercept  any  despatches  which  may  be  passing  be- 
tween us  in  order  to  send  them  to  the  emperor  as  proofs 
of  the  duke's  guilt." 

"I  will  undertake  the  task  wdlingly,  sir,"  Malcolm 
replied,  "and  doubt  not  that  I  shall  be  able  to  penetrate 
to  him  in  the  same  disguise  which  I  brtore  wore.  When 
I  once  reach  him  is  your  wish  that  I  should  remain  near 
him,  or  that  I  should  at  once  return?" 

"  It  were  best  that  you  should  remain  for  a  time,"  the 
chancellor  said.  'You  may  bo  able  to  send  me  news  from 
time  to  time  of  what  is  passing  around  the  duke.  Before 
you  start  you  shall  be  supplied  with  an  ample  amount  of 
money  to  pay  messengers  to  bring  your  reports  to  me. 
Walienstein  hardly  appears  to  see  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion; but  you  will  be  more  clear-sighted,  It  is  a  strange 
drama  which  is  being  played,  and  may  well  terminate  in  a 
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tragedy.     At  any  rate  the  next  month  will  decide  what 
is  to  come  of  these  strange  combinations." 

The  horse  on  which  Malcohn  had  ridden  was  knocked 
u[)  from  the  spee<l  at  which  he  luid  travelled,  and,  order- 
ing it  to  be  cai-efully  tended  till  his  return,  he  obtained 
a  fresh  horse  and  again  set  out.  He  made  the  journey 
at  the  same  speed  at  which  he  had  before  passed  over  tlie 
ground,  and  paused  for  a  few  hours  only  at  Amberg, 
wliere  he  found  Thekla  well  and  comfortable,  ancj  ouite 
recovered  from  the  ell'ects  of  her  journeys  and  anxiety. 
She  received  him  with  deligh.t;  but  her  joy  was  dashed 
when  slie  found  that,  instead  of  returning  to  remain  with 
liis  regiment,  as  she  liad  hoped,  he  was  only  passing 
through  on  another  mission. 

At  Amberg  he  again  laid  aside  his  uniform  and  donned 
his  costume  as  a  craftsman.  Colonel  Munro  gave  him  an 
escort  of  twenty  troopers;  with  these  he  crossed  the  river 
at  nightfall,  and,  making  a  detour  to  avoid  the  Imperialist 
outposts,  rode  some  iifteen  miles  on  his  way.  He  then 
dismounted  and  handed  over  his  horse  to  his  escort,  who 
at  once  started  on  their  way  back  to  Amberg,  while  he 
pursued  his  journey  on  foot  towards  Pilsen.  It  was  late 
the  next  evening  before  he  reached  the  town;  and  on 
arriving  he  learned  that  Wallenstein  was  still  there. 

The  Imperialist  .general,  immediately  upon  obtaining 
the  signature  of  his  officers,  had  sent  to  urge  Altringer 
and  Gallas,  who  had  been  absent  from  the  meeting,  to 
come  to  him  witli  all  speed.  Altringer,  on  pretence  of 
sickness,  did  not  comply  with  the  invitation.  Gallas  made 
his  appearance,  but  merely  with  the  intention  of  finding 
out  all  Wallenstein's  plans  and  of  keeping  the  emperor 
informed  of  them.  Piccolomini  had,  immediately  the 
meeting  broke  up,  sent  full  details  of  its  proceedings  to 
the  court,  and  Gallas  was  furnished  with  a  secret  commis- 
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sion  containing  the  emperor's  orders  to  the  colonels  and 
officers,  granting  an  anmesty  for  their  adhesion  to  Wallen- 
stein  at  Pilsen,  and  orderinix  them  to  make  known  to  the 
army  that  it  was  released  from  its  obedience  to  Wallen- 
stein,  and  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Gallas  him- 
self, who  received  orders,  if  possible,  to  arrest  Wal- 
lenstein. 

Gallas  on  his  arrival  perceived  the  impossibility  of  exe- 
cuting his  commission,  for  Wallenstein's  troops  and  officers 
were  devoted  to  him,  and  not  even  the  crime  of  high 
treason  could  overcome  their  veneration  and  respect  for 
him.  Finding  that  he  could  do  nothing,  and  fearful  that 
Wallenstein  should  discover  the  commission  with  which 
he  was  charged,  Gallas  sought  for  a  pretence  to  escape 
fj-om  Pilsen,  and  orlered  to  go  to  Altringer  and  to  per- 
suade him  to  return  with  him. 

Wallenstein  had  no  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  the  gen- 
eral, and  allowed  him  to  depart.  As  he  did  not  return 
at  once  Piccolomini,  who  was  also  most  anxious  to  get 
out  of  the  grasp  of  Wallenstein,  offered  to  go  and  fetch 
both  Gallas  and  Altringer.  Wallenstein  consented,  and 
conveyed  Piccolomini  in  his  own  carriage  to  Lintz.  No 
sooner  had  Piccolomini  left  him  than  he  hurried  to  his 
own  command,  denounced  Wallenstein  as  a  traitor,  and 
prepared  to  surprise  the  duke  in  Pilsen.  Gallas  at  the 
same  time  sent  round  copies  of  his  commission  to  all  the 
Imperial  camps. 

Upon  his  arrival  Malcolm  at  once  proceeded  to  tho 
castle,  and,  finding  the  steward,  requested  him  to  inform 
the  duke  that  he  had  returned.  In  a  few  minutes  he  w  as 
ushered  into  his  presence,  and  handed  to  him  the  letter 
from  Oxenstiern,  Wallenstc'n  tore  it  openwithout  aword 
and  gave  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction  as  he  glanced  it 
through. 
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"  This  is  opportune  indeed,"  he  said,  "  and  I  thank  you 
for  bringing  me  the  news  so  rapidly.  Well  did  the  astro- 
loger say  that  my  destiny  to  some  extent  depended  on 
you;  this  is  a  proof  that  he  was  right.  The  chancullor 
tells  me  that  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenberg  will  march 
ijistantly  with  four  thousand  men  to  join  me,  and  that 
Duke  Bcrnhard  will  move  down  at  once  with  six  thou- 
sand of  the  best  Swedish  troops.  1  may  yet  be  even  with 
the  traitors." 

Although  the  defection  of  Gallas  and  Piccolomini  and 
the  news  of  the  issue  of  the  Imperial  proclamation  had 
fallen  with  stunning  force  upon  Wallonstein,  he  had  still 
faith  in  the  fidelity  of  the  army  at  lai'ge,  and  he  had 
already  despivtched  Marshal  Terzky  to  Prague,  where  all 
the  troops  faithful  to  him  were  to  assemble,  intending 
to  follow  himself  with  the  reoiments  at  Pilsen  as  soon 
as  carriage  could  be  obtained  from  the  country  round. 
His  astrologer  still  assured  him  that  the  stars  were  favour- 
able, and  Wallenstein's  faith  in  his  own  destiny  was  un- 
shaken. 

Upon  finding  that  Malcolm  had  orders  to  remain  with 
him  until  he  was  joined  by  Duke  Bernhard,  he  ordered 
handsome  apartments  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and  as 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  fact  that  a 
Swedish  officer  was  in  the  castle  should  be  concealed, 
he  commanded  that  Malcolm  should  be  furnished  v  ith 
handsome  raiment  of  all  sorts  and  a  suit  of  superb  armour. 
Upon  the  following  morning  Wallenstein  sent  for  him. 

"  I  have  bad  news,"  he  said.  **  General  Suys  with  an 
army  arrived  at  Prague  before  Terzky  got  there,  and  I 
fear  that  the  influence  of  Piccolomini,  Gallas,  and  Alt- 
ringer  have  withdrawn  from  me  the  corps  which  they 
command.  Terzky  will  return  to-morrow  morning,  and 
I  shall  then  march  with  him  and  the  troops  here  to  Egra. 
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There  I  shall  effect  a  junction  with  Duke  Bernhai  ',  who  is 
instructed  to  march  upon  that  town." 

The  duke,  though  anxious,  still  appeared  confident;  but 
the  outlook  seemed  to  Malcolm  extremely  gloomy.  The 
whole  army  save  the  regiments  around  Pilsen  had  fallen 
away  from  Wallenstein.  His  princely  genei'osity  to  the 
generals  and  officers  and  his  popularity  among  the  troops 
had  failed  to  attach  them  to  him  now  that  he  had  declared 
against  the  emperor,  and  it  appeared  to  Malcolm  that  he 
would  be  able  to  bring  over  to  the  Swedish  cause  only 
the  corps  which  he  immediately  commanded. 

Still  his  defection  could  not  but  cause  a  vn 
Imperial  defences,  and  ^'  •  ^oss  of  ,iS  i^; 
irreatest  of  their  loaders  \   )r'  ]  in  It-aii.    ■■(■  • 
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the  same  afternoon  Wa'^eiioCein  witu  ol.e  whole  of  the 
troops  at  Pilsen  marched  tuwards  Egra, 

Among  the  ofiiceis  attached  to  Wallenstein's  person 
was  a  Scotchman  named  Leslie,  to  whom  and  a  few 
other  confidants  Wallenstein  had  confided  his  designs. 
Wallenstein  had  at  once  introduced  Malcolm  to  him,  and 
the  two  rode  in  company  during  the  march  to  Egrn. 
Malcolm  did  not  find  him  a  cheerful  companion.  They 
chatted  at  times  of  the  enoai^ements  in  which  both  had 
taken  part  although  on  opposite  sides;  but  Malcolm  saw 
that  his  companion  was  absent  and  preoccupied,  and  that 
he  avoided  any  conversation  as  to  the  tut'l»  which  events 
had  taken.  . 

At  the  end  of  tlie  llrsi  (iayH  Hde  Malcolm  came  to  jlie 
decided  conclusion  that  he  clid  not  lijiH  his  companion, 
and,  moreover,  that  his  heart  was  far  from  being  in  the 
enterprise  on  which  they  vvriH  lUigaged.     The  foilowhi|'^ 
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day  he  avoided  joining  him,  and  rode  with  some  of  the 
other  officers.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Egra  the  gates  were 
opened  at  their  approach,  and  Colonel  Butler,  an  Irish- 
man who  commanded  the  garrison,  met  Wallenstein  as  he 
entered,  and  saluted  him  with  all  honour.  Wallenstein 
was  pleased  to  find  that  the  disatlection  which  had  spread 
so  rapidly  through  the  army  had  not  reached  Egra. 

A  few  hours  after  he  had  entered  the  town  Wallenstein 
received  the  news  that  an  Imperial  edict  had  been  issued 
proclaiming  him  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw;  he  also  learned 
that  the  corps  under  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  was 
within  a  day's  march  of  Egra.  As  soon  as  the  duke  re- 
tired to  his  apartments  Leslie  sought  out  Colonel  Butler, 
and  revealed  to  him  the  purposes  of  W^allenstein,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  Imperial  order  absolving  the  army 
from  their  allec^iance  to  him.  The  two  men,  with  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel  Gordon,  another  Imperialist  officer,  at  once 
determined  to  capture  Wallenstein  and  to  hand  him  over 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  emperor. 

In  the^  afternoon  LesUe  had  an  interview  with  Wallen- 
stein, who  told  him  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Dukes 
of  Saxe-Lauenburg  and  Saxe- Weimar,  and  informed 
him  of  his  plans  for  advancing  from  Egra  direct  into  tlie 
heart  of  Bohemia. 

The  treacherous  officer  at  once  hurried  away  with  the 
news  to  his  two  associates,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
near  approach  of  the  Saxons  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  out  their  first  plan,  but  that  instant  and 
more  urgent  steps  must  be  taken. 

That  evening  a  banquet  was  given  by  Butler  to  Wallen- 
stein and  his  officers.  The  duke,  however,  was  too  anxious 
to  appear  at  it,  and  remained  in  liis  own  apartment,  the 
rest  of  the  officers,  among  them  Wallenstein's  chief  con- 
fidants, II lo,  Terzky,  and  Kinsky,  together  with  Captain 
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Neumann,  an  intimate  adviser  of  Terzky,  were  among 
the  guests.     Alalcohn  was  also  present. 

The  banquet  passed  oil'  gaily,  W'allenstein's  health  was 
drunk  in  I'ull  bumpers,  and  his  friends  boasted  freely  that 
in  a  few  dajs  he  would  find  himself  at  the  head  of  as 
powerful  an  army  as  he  had  ever  before  conmianded. 
Malcolm  had  naturally  been  placed  at  the  table  near  his 
compatriots,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  their  gaiety  was 
forced  and  unnatural,  and  a  sense  of  danger  came  over 
him. 

The  dano-er  indeed  was  great,  althoufifh  he  knew  it  not. 
The  drawbridge  of  the  castle  had  been  drawn  up,  the 
avenues  leading  to  it  guarded,  and  twenty  infantry 
soldiers  and  six  of  Butler's  diaiioons  were  in  hidino^  in  the 
apartment  next  to  the  banquet! ng-hall. 

Dessert  was  placed  on  the  table;  Leslie  gave  the 
signal,  and  in  an  instant  the  hall  was  filled  with  armed 
men,  who  placed  thetuselves  behind  the  chairs  of  Wallen- 
stein's  trusted  officers  with  shouts  of  "Long  live  Ferdinand!" 
The  three  officers  instantly  sprang  to  their  feet,  but  Terzky 
and  Kinsky  were  slain  before  they  had  time  to  draw 
their  swords. 

Neumann  in  the  confusion  escaped  into  the  court,  where 
he  too  was  cut  down,  lllo  burst  throuiih  liis  assailants, 
and  placing  his  back  against  a  window  stood  on  his  de- 
fence. As  he  kept  his  assailants  at  bay  he  poured  the 
bitterest  reproaches  upon  Gordon  for  his  treachery,  and 
challenged  him  to  fight  him  fairly  and  honourably.  After 
a  gallant  resistance,  in  which  he  slew  two  of  his  assailants, 
lie  fell  to  the  ground  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  [)ierced 
with  ten  woumls. 

Malcolm  had  sprung  to  his  feet  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tumult,  but  was  pressed  down  again  into  his  chair 
by  two  soldiers,  while  Leslie  exclaimed,  "Keep  yourself 
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quiet,  sir,  I  would  fain  save  you  as  a  fellow-countryman, 
and  as  one  who  is  simply  here  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty;  but  if  you  draw  sword  to  defend  these  traitors,  you 
must  share  their  fate." 

No  sooner  had  the  murder  of  the  four  officers  been 
accomplished  than  Leslie,  Butler,  and  Gordon  issued  into 
the  town.  Butler's  cavalry  paraded  the  streets,  and  that 
officer  quieted  the  garrison  by  telling  them  that  Wallen- 
stein  had  been  proclaimed  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw,  and 
that  all  who  were  faithful  to  ihe  emperor  must  obey  their 
orders.  The  regiments  most  attiiched  to  Wallenstein  had 
not  entered  the  city,  and  the  garrison  listened  to  the  voice 
of  their  commander. 

Wallenstein  knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  castle,  and  had  just  retired  to  bed  when  a  band  of 
Butler's  soldiers,  led  by  Captain  Devereux,  an  Irishman, 
burst  into  his  apartment.  The  duke  leaped  from  his  bed, 
but  before  he  could  snatch  up  a  sword  he  w«s  pierced 
through  and  through  by  the  murderers'  halberts. 

So  fell  one  of  the  £>:reate.st  men  of  his  afje.  Even  to  the 
present  day  there  are  differences  of  o[»inion  as  to  Ihe  ex- 
tent of  his  guilt,  but  none  as  to  the  treachery  with  which 
he  was  murdered  by  his  most  trusted  officers.  That 
Wallenstein  owed  much  gratitude  to  the  emperor  is  un- 
questionable, but  upon  the  other  hand  he  had  even  a 
greater  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Ferdinand,  whose  crown 
and  empire  he  had  repeatedly  saved.  Wallenstein  was 
no  bijxot,  his  views  were  broad  and  enljohtcned,  and 
he  was  therefore  viewed  with  the  greatest  hostility  by  the 
violent  Catholics  around  the  king,  by  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
all  :  owerful  at  court.  These  had  once  before  brouii:ht 
about  his  dismissal  from  the  command,  after  he  had 
rendered  supreme  services,  and   their  intrigues  against 
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him  were  again  at  the  point  of  success  when  Wa,llenstein 
determined  to  defy  and  dethrone  the  emperor.  The  cold- 
ness with  which  he  was  treated  at  court,  the  marked  in- 
attention to  all  Ids  re(]uests,  the  consciousness  that  while 
he  was  winniiii;  victories  in  the  field  his  enemies  were 
successfully  plotting  at  court,  angered  the  proud  and 
haughty  spirit  of  Wallenstein  ahuost  to  madness,  and  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  he  was  goaded  into  rebellion.. 
The  verdict  of  posterity  has  certainly  been  favourable  to 
him,  and  the  dastardly  murder  which  requited  a  life- 
time of  brilliant  services  has  been  held  to  more  than 
counterbalance  the  faults  which  he  committed. 


■^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Malcolm's  escape. 

FTER  the  fall  of  Wallcnstein's  colonels  Malcolm 
was  led  away  a  prisoner,  and  was  conducted 
to  a  dungeon  in  the  castle.     Jt  was  not  until 
the  door  closed   behind    him   that   he  could 
tairly  realize  what  had  taken  place,  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected had  been  the  scene  in  the  banquetino-hall      Five 
minutes  before  he  had  been  feasting  and   drinking  the 
health  of  Wallenstein,  now  he  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Im- 
perialists.    Wallensteins  adlierents  had  been  murdered 
and  It  was  but  too  probable  that  a  like  fate  would  befall 
the  general  himself.     The  alliance  from  which  so  n.uch 
had  been  hoped,  which  seemed  to  offer  a  i.n^spect  of  a 
termination  of   the  long  and    bloody  struggle,  was  cut 
short  at  a  blow. 

^  As  to  his  own  fate  it  seemed  dark  enouah,  and  his  can- 
tivity  might  last  for  years,  for  the  Jmi;eriah-sts'  tr(>at- 
ment  of  tlieir  prisoners  was  harsh  in  the  extreme  The 
system  of  exchange,  which  was  usual  then  as  now  was  in 
al.eyance  during  the  religious  war  in  (^ermanv  There 
was  an  almost  personal  hatred  between  the  cou.balauts 
and,  as  Malcolm  knew,  many  of  his  compatriots  who  luuf 
tallan  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists  had  I  een  treated 
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with  such  harshness  in  prison  that  they  had  died  there. 
Some,  indeed,  were  more  than  suspected  of  having  been 
deliberately  starved  to  death. 

However,  Malcolm  had  gone  through  so  many  adven- 
tures that  even  the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed  and  his 
own  captivity  and  uncertain  fate  were  insufficient  to 
banish  sleep  from  his  eyes,  and  he  reposed  as  soundly  on 
the  heap  of  straw  in  the  corner  of  his  cell  as  he  would 
have  done  in  the  carved  and  gilded  bed  in  the  apartment 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  castle. 

The  sun  was  shining  through  the  loophole  of  his  dun- 
geon when  he  awoke.  For  an  hour  he  occupied  himself 
in  polishing  carefully  the  magniticently-inlaid  armour 
which  Wallonstein  had  presented  him,  and  which,  with 
the  exception  of  his  helmet,  he  had  not  laid  aside  when 
he  sat  down  to  the  banquet,  for  it  was  very  light  and  in 
no  way  hampered  his  movements,  and  except  when  quar- 
tered in  towns  far  remov^ed  from  an  enemy  officers  seldom 
laid  asivlv,  their  arms.  He  still  retained  his  sword  and 
dagger,  for  his  captors,  in  their  haste  to  finish  the  first 
act  of  the  tragedy,  and  to  resist  any  rising  which  might 
take  place  among  the  soldiery,  had  omitted  to  take  them 
from  him  when  they  hurried  him  away. 

On  examination  he  found  that  with  his  dagger  he 
could  shove  back  the  lock  of  the  door,  but  this  wa.s 
lirmly  held  by  bolts  without.  Thinking  that  on  some 
future  occasion  the  blade  might  be  useful  to  him,  he  pushed 
the  daggerwell  into  the  lock, and  with  a  sharp  jerk  snapped 
it  oifat  the  hilt.  Then  he  concealed  the  steel  within  his 
long  boot  and  cast  the  hilt  through  the  loophole. 

Presently  a  soldier  brought  him  his  breakfast — a  man- 
chet  of  bread  and  a  stoup  of  wine.  He  was  visited  again 
at  dinner  and  supper.  Before  the  soldier  came  in  the 
first  time  Malcolm  concealed   his  sword  in  the  straw, 
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thinking  that  the  soldier  would  be  sure  to  remove  it  if  he 
noticed  it.  The  man  who  brought  his  breakfast  and 
dinner  was  taciturn,  and  made  no  reply  to  his  questions, 
but  another  man  brouglit  his  supper,  and  he  turned  out 
of  a  more  communicative  disposition. 

"What  has  liappened?"  he  repeated  in  reply  to  Mal- 
colm's question.  "  Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  it 
myself,  but  1  do  know  that  Wallenstein  is  dead,  for  the 
trooper  who  rides  next  to  me  helped  to  kill  liim.  Every- 
one is  content  that  the  traitor  has  been  punished,  and  as 
the  troops  have  all  pronounced  for  the  emperor  every- 
thing is  quiet.  We  had  a  good  laugh  this  afternoon. 
The  colonel  sent  out  one  of  our  men  dressed  up  in  Wal- 
lenstem's  livery  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  and 
invite  him  to  come  on  at  once  and  join  him  here.  The 
duke  suspected  no  danger,  and  rode  on  ahead  of  his 
troops,  with  a  few  attendants,  and  you  should  have  seen 
his  face,  when,  after  passing  tli rough  the  gates,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  surrounded  by  our  men  and  a  pris- 
oner. Bernhard  of  Saxc-Weimar  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
as  they  say,  and  we  shall  catch  him  in  the  same  way. 
It's  a  rare  trap  this,  I  can  tell  3'ou." 

The  news  heightened  Malcolm's  uneasiness.  The  cap- 
ture of  Duke  Bernhard,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  German 
generals  on  the  Protestant  side,  would  be  a  heavy  blow 
indeed  to  the  cause,  and  leaving  his  supper  untasted  Mal- 
colm walked  up  and  down  his  cell  in  a  fever  of  rage  at  his 
impotence  to  prevent  so  serious  a  disaster. 

At  last  he  ate  his  supper,  and  then  threw  himself  upon 
the  straw,  but  he  was  unable  to  sleep.  The  death  of  Wal- 
lenstein had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  The 
Imperialist  general  was  greatly  respected  by  his  foes. 
Not  only  was  he  admired  for  his  inmiense  military 
talents,  but  he  carried  on  the  war  with  a  chivalry  and 
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humanity  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  ferocity  of 
Tilly,  Pappenheim,  and  Piccolomini.  Prisoners  who  fell 
into  his  hands  were  alwaj's  treated  with  courtesy,  and 
although,  from  motives  of  policy,  he  placed  but  little 
check  upon  the  excesses  of  his  soldiery,  no  massacres, 
such  as  those  which  had  caused  the  names  of  Tilly  and 
Pappenheim  to  be  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Protestants 
of  Germany,  were  associated  with  that  of  Wallenstein. 
Then,  too,  the  princely  dignity  and  noble  presence  of  the 
duke  had  greatly  impressed  the  young  soldier,  and  the 
courtesy  with -which  he  had  treated  him  personally  had 
attracted  his  liking  as  well  as  respect.  To  think  that  this 
great  general,  this  princely  noble,  the  man  who  alone  had 
baffled  the  Lion  of  the  North,  had  been  foully  murdered 
by  those  he  had  trusted  and  favoured,  filled  him  with 
grief  and  indignation,  the  more  so  since  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal assassins  were  Scotchmen. 

The  thouufht  that  on  the  morrow  Duke  Bernhard  of 
Weimar — a  leader  in  importance  second  only  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Sweden — would  fall  unsuspiciously  into  the  trap 
set  for  him  goaded  him  almost  to  madness,  and  he  tossed 
restlessly  on  the  straw  through  the  long  hours  of  the 
night.  Towards  morning  he  heard  a  faint  creaking  of 
bolts,  then  there  was  a  sound  of  the  locks  of  the  door 
being  turned.  He  grasped  his  sword  and  sprang  to  his 
feet.  He  heard  the  door  close  again,  and  then  a  man  pro- 
duced a  lantern  from  beneath  a  long  cloak,  and  he  saw 
Wallenstein's  steward  before  him.  The  old  man's  eyes 
were  bloodshot  with  weeping,  and  his  face  betokened  the 
anguish  which  the  death  of  his  master  had  caused  him. 

"You  have  heard  the  news?"  he  asked. 

"Alas!"  Malcolm  replied,  "I  liave  heard  it  indeed." 

"I  am  determined,"  the  old  man  said,  "to  thwart  the 
projects  of  these  murderers  and  to  have  vengeance  upon 
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them.  None  have  thought  of  me.  I  was  an  old  man,  too 
insignificant  for  notice,  and  1  have  passed  the  day  in  my 
chamber  lamentinLj  the  kindest  of  lords,  the  besc  of  mas- 
ters.  Last  eveninjr  1  heard  the  soldiers  boastinfj  that  to- 
day  they  would  capture  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  I 
determined  to  foil  them.  They  have  been  feasting  and 
drinking  all  night,  and  it  is  but  now  that  the  troopers 
have  fallen  into  a  drunken  slumber  and  I  was  able  to 
possess  m^'self  of  the  key  of  your  dungeon. 

"  Here  is  your  helmet.  I  will  lead  you  to  the  stable, 
where  I  have  saddled  the  best  and  fastest  of  my  master's 
horses.  You  must  remain  there  quietly  until  you  deem  that 
the  gates  are  open,  then  leap  upon  the  horse,  and  ride  for 
your  life.  Few  will  know  you,  and  you  will  probably 
pass  out  of  the  gate  unquestioned.  If  not,  you  have 
your  sword  to  cut  your  way.  Once  be3'ond  the  town 
ride  to  meet  the  duke.  Tell  him  my  nuxster  has  been 
murdered,  that  Egra  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Impeiialists, 
and  that  Saxe-Lauenburg  is  a  prisoner.  Bid  him  march 
on  this  place  with  his  force,  take  it  by  assault,  and  leave 
not  one  of  the  assassins  of  my  lord  living  within  its 
walls." 

"  You  will  run  no  risk,  I  hope,  for  }  our  share  in  this 
adventure,"  Malcolm  said. 

"  It  matters  little  to  me,"  the  old  man  replied.  "  My 
life  is  worthh^ss,  and  I  would  gladly  die  in  the  thought 
that  I  have  broui^ht  retribution  on  the  head  of  the  mur- 
derers  of  my  master.  But  they  will  not  suspect  me.  I 
shall  lock  the  door  behind  us,  and  place  the  key  again  in 
the  girdle  of  the  drunken  guard,  and  then  return  to  my 
own  chamber." 

Quietly  Malcolm  and  his  conductor  made  their  way 
through  the  castle  and  out  into  the  court-yard.  Then  they- 
entered  the  stables. 
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wallenstein's  charger. 


"  This  is  the  horse,"  the  steward  said,  again  uncovering 
his  lantern.  "  Is  he  not  a  splendid  animal  ?  He  was  my 
master's  favourite,  and  sooner  than  that  liis  nmrderers 
should  ride  him  I  would  cut  the  throat  of  the  noble  beasc 
with  my  dagger;  but  he  has  a  better  mission  in  carrj'ing 
the  avenixer  of  his  master's  blood.  And  now  farewell. 
The  rest  is  in  your  own  hands.  May  Heaven  give  you 
good  fortune."  80  saying,  the  old  man  set  down  his  lan- 
tern and  left  Malcolm  alone. 

The  latter,  after  examining  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
seeing  that  every  buckle  was  firm  and  in  its  place,  ex- 
tinguished the  light,  and  waited  patiently  for  morning. 
In  two  hours  a  faint  li'dit  beoan  to  show  itself.  Stronger 
and  stronger  it  grew  until  it  was  broad  day.  Still  there 
were  but  few  sounds  of  life  and  movement  in  the  castle. 
Presently,  however,  the  noise  of  footsteps  and  voices  was 
heard  in  the  court-3'ard. 

Although  apprehensive  that  at  any  moment  the  stable 
door  might  open,  Malcolm  still  delayed  his  start,  as  it 
would  be  fatal  w^ere  he  to  set  out  before  the  opening  of 
the  gates.  At  last  he  felt  sure  that  they  must  be  opened 
to  admit  the  country  people  coming  in  with  supplies  for 
the  market.  He  had  donned  his  helmet  before  leaving 
his  cell,  and  he  now  quietly  o}  ened  the  stable  door,  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  and  rode  boldly  out. 

Several  soldiers  were  loitering  about  the  court-yard. 
Some  were  washinof  at  the  troucjh  and  bathing:  their 
heads  beneath  the  fountain  to  get  rid  of  the  fumes  of  the 
wine  they  had  indulged  in  overnight.  Others  were 
cleaning  their  arms. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  a  mounted  officer  armed  from 
head  to  foot  caused  a  general  pause  in  their  occupation, 
although  none  had  any  suspicion  that  the  splendidly  attired 
officer  was  a  fugitive;  but,  believing  that  he  was  one  of 
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Leslie's  friends  who  was  setting  out  on  some  mission, 
they  paid  no  further  heed  to  him,  as  quietly  and  without 
any  sign  of  haste  he  rode  through  the  gateway  of  the 
castle  into  the  town.  The  inhabitants  were  alreadv  in 
tlie  streets,  country-women  with  baskets  wore  vending 
tlieii"  produce,  and  the  market  was  full  of  people. 

Malcolm  rode  on  at  a  foot  p.ice  until  he  was  within 
sight  of  the  open  gate  of  the  town.  When  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  gate  he  sud<lenly  came  upon  Colonel  Leslie, 
who  had  thus  early  been  making  a  tour  of  the  walls  to 
see  that  the  sentries  were  upon  the  alert,  for  Duke 
Bernhard's  force  was  within  a  few  miles.  He  instantly 
recognized  Malcolm. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  "Captain  Gnvme — treachery! 
treachery!  shut  the  gate  there,"  and  drawing  his  sword, 
threw  himself  in  Malcolm's  way. 

Malcolm  touched  the  horse  with  his  spur  and  it  bounded 
forward;  he  parried  the  blow  which  Leslie  struck  at  him, 
and,  with  a  sweeping  cut  full  on  the  traitor's  helmet, 
struck  him  to  the  ground  and  then  dashed  onward.  The 
gentry  was  beginning  to  shut  the  gate,  and  his  comrades 
were  running  out  from  the  guard -house  as  Malcolm 
galloped  up. 

The  steward  had  fastened  the  holsters  on  to  the  saddle, 
and  Malcolm,  before  starting,  had  seen  to  the  priming  of 
the  pistols  in  them.  Drawing  one  he  shot  the  man  who 
was  closing  the  gate,  and  before  his  comrades  could  run 
up  he  dashed  through  it  and  over  the  drawbridge. 

Several  bullets  whizzed  around  him,  but  he  was  soon 
out  of  range,  and  galloping  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  steward  had  told  him  that  Duke  Bernhard  was 
encamped.  In  half  an  hour  he  reached  the  Sw^edish  lines, 
and  rode  at  once  to  the  tent  of  the  duke  who  was  upon 
the  point  of  mounting;  beside  him  stood  a  man  in  the 
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livery  of  Wallenstein.  As  he  rode  up  Malcolm  drew  his 
pistol,  and  said  to  the  man: 

"  If  3^ou  move  a  foot  I  will  send  a  bullet  through  your 
head." 

"What  is  this?"  exclaimed  the  duke  in  astonishment, 
"and  who  are  you,  sir,  who  with  such  scant  courtesy  ride 
into  my  camp?" 

Malcolm  raised  his  vizor.  "I  am  Captain  Graeme  of 
Munro's  regiment,"  he  said,  "  and  I  have  ridden  here  to 
warn  your  excellency  of  treachery.  Wallenstein  has  been 
foully  murdered.  Egra  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists, 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Laiienburtx  has  been  bemiiled  into  a 
trap  and  taken  prisoner,  and  this  fellow,  who  is  one  of 
Butler's  troo[)ers,  has  been  sent  here  to  lead  you  into  a 
like  snare." 

"Wallenstein  murdered!"  the  duke  exclaimed  in  tones 
of  horror.     "  Murdered,  say  you?     Impossible!" 

"It  is  but  too  true,  sir,"  Malcolm  replied;  "I  myself 
saw  his  friends  Illo,  Terzky,  and  Kinsky  assassinated  be- 
fore my  eyes  at  a  banquet.  Wallenstein  v/as  murdered 
by  his  favourites  Leslie  and  Gordon  and  the  Irishman 
Butler.  I  was  seized  and  thrown  into  a  duno-eon,  but 
have  escaped  by  a  miracle  to  warn  you  of  your  danger." 

"  This  is  a  blow  indeed,"  the  duke  said  mournfully. 
Turnino-  to  his  attendants  he  ordered  them  to  hanir  the 
false  messenofer  to  the  nearest  tree,  and  then  beo-cred 
Malcolm  to  follow  him  into  liis  tent  and  give  him  full 
details  of  this  terrible  transaction. 

"This  upsets  all  our  schemes  indeed,"  the  duke  said 
when  he  had  concluded.  "  What  is  the  strength  of  the 
garrison  at  Egra?" 

"  There  were  Butler's  dragoons  and  an  infantry  regi- 
ment in  garrison  there  when  we  arrived;  six  regiments 
accompanied  us  on  the  march,  and  I  fear  that  all  these 
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tiiUst  now  be  considered  as  having  gone  over  to  the 
Imperialists." 

"Then  their  force  is  superior  to  my  own,"  the  duke  said, 
"  for  1  have  but  six  thousand  men  with  me,  and  have  no 
artillery  heavy  enough  to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
walls  of  the  town.  Much  as  I  should  like  to  meet  these 
traitors  and  to  deal  out  to  them  the  punishment  they 
deserve,  I  cannot  adventure  on  the  siejje  of  Eg^ra  until  I 
have  communicated  this  terrible  news  to  the  Swedish 
chancellor.  Egra  was  all-important  to  us  as  affording  an 
entrance  into  Bohemia  so  lono-  as  Wallenstein  was  with 
us,  but  now  that  he  has  been  murdered  and  our  schemes 
thus  suddenly  destroyed  I  cannot  risk  the  destruction  of 
my  force  by  an  assault  upon  the  city,  which  is  no  longer 
of  use  to  us." 

Much  as  Malcolm  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the 
punishment  of  Wallenstein's  treacherous  followers,  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  duke's  view  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  correct  one.  The  tents  were  speedily 
struck,  and  the  force  fell  back  with  all  speed  towards 
Bavaria,  and  after  accompanying  them  for  a  march  or  two, 
Malcolm  left  them  and  rode  to  join  his  regiment,  the  duke 
having  already  sent  oil'  a  messenger  to  Oxenstiern  with  a 
full  account  of  the  murder  of  Wallenstein. 

As  none  could  say  what  events  were  iikely  to  follow 
the  changed  position  of  things,  Malcolm  determined  at 
once  to  carry  out  tlie  original  intention  of  placing  Thekla 
under  the  care  of  his  friends  at  Nuremberg,  in  which 
direction  it  v;as  not  probable  that  the  tide  of  war  would 
for  the  present  flow.  After  staying  therefore  a  day  or 
two  with  his  remment,  where  his  relation  of  the  events 
he  had  witnessed  caused  the  greatest  excitement  and  in- 
terest, Malcolm  obtained  leave  from  his  colonel  to  escort 
Thekla  to  Nuremberg. 
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In  order  that  they  might  pass  in  perfect  safety  across 
the  intervening  country  Munro  gave  him  an  escort  of 
twelve  troopers,  and  with  these  he  joiii'noj''ed  by  easy 
stages  to  Nuremberg,  where  the  worthy  syndic  of  the 
clockmakers  and  his  wife  ghidly  received  Thekla,  and  pro- 
mised to  treat  her  as  one  of  their  own  daughters. 

Here  Malcolm  took  possession  of  his  arms  and  valises, 
which  he  had  sent,  upon  starting  for  Prague,  to  the  care 
of  Jans  Boerhoff;  not  indeed  that  he  needed  the  armour, 
for  the  suit  which  Wallenstein  had  given  him  was  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  his  comrades,  and  Munro  had 
laughingly  said  that  since  Hepburn  had  left  them  no  such 
gallantly  attired  cavalier  had  ridden  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Scottish  brigade. 

There  were  many  tears  on  Thekla's  part  as  her  young 
protector  bade  her  adieu,  for  there  was  no  saying  how 
long  a  time  might  elapse  before  she  might  again  see  him, 
and  Malcolm  was  sorely  tempted  to  tell  her  that  he  had 
her  father's  consent  to  wooin<>:  her  as  his  wife.  He  thoufjht 
it,  however,  better  to  abstain  from  speaking,  for  should  he 
fall  in  the  campaign  her  grief  would  be  all  the  greater 
had  she  come  to  think  of  him  as  her  destined  husband, 
for  her  hearty  affection  for  him  already  assured  him  that 
she  would  make  no  objection  to  carrying  out  her  father's 
wishes. 

Shortly  after  rejoining  his  regiment  Malcolm  received 
a  communication  from  the  Swedish  chancellor  expressing 
in  high  terms  his  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
ha<l  carried  out  his  instructions  with  regard  to  Wallenstein, 
and  especially  for  the  great  service  he  had  rendered  the 
cause  by  warning  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  of  the  trap 
which  the  Imperialists  had  set  for  him. 

The  death  of  Wallenstein  was  followed  by  a  short 
pause  in  the  war.     It  had  entirely  frustrated  all  the 
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plans  and  hopes  of  the  Protestants,  and  it  caused  a  delay 
in  the  movement  of  the  Imperialists.  Tlie  emperor,  when 
he  heard  of  Wallenstein's  death,  heaped  favours  and 
honours  upon  the  three  men  who  had  plotted  and  carried 
out  his  murder,  and  then  appointed  his  son  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Hungary,  to  the  chief  command  of  tlie  army,  with 
General  Oallas  as  his  principal  adviser. 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  marched  with  an  army  to  join 
the  Imperialists,  who  were  also  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  10,000  Spanish  veterans,  and  early  in  May  the 
new  Imperial  geneial  entered  the  Palatinate  and  marched 
to  lay  siege  to  llutisbon.  To  oppose  the  Imperial  army, 
whichnumbered  3'), 000  men,  Duke  Bernhard,  after  having 
drawn  together  all  the  troops  scattered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, could  only  put  l.">,000  in  the  field.  With  so  great 
a  disparity  of  force  he  could  not  offer  battle,  but  in  every 
way  he  harassed  and  interrupted  the  advance  of  the 
Imperialists,  while  he  sent  pressing  messages  to  Oxen- 
stiern  for  men  and  money,  and  to  Marshal  Horn,  who 
commanded  in  Alsace,  to  beg  him  march  with  all  haste  to 
his  assistance. 

Unfortunately  Horn  and  Duke  Beridiard  were  men  of 
extremely  different  temperaments.  The  latter  was  viva- 
cious, enterprising,  and  daring  even  to  rashness,  ready  to 
undertake  any  enterprise  which  offered  the  smallest  hope 
of  success.  Marshal  Horn,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
a  good  general,  was  slow,  over-cautious  and  hesitating, 
and  would  never  move  until  his  plans  appeared  to  pro- 
mise almost  a  certainty  of  success.  Besides  this,  Horn,  a 
Swede,  was  a  little  jealous  that  Duke  Bernhard,  a  German, 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  general- in-chief,  and 
this  feeling  no  doubt  tended  to  increase  his  caution  and 
to  delay  his  action. 

Consequently  he  was  so  long  a  time  before  he  obeyed 
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the  pressing  luossages  sent  by  the  duke,  that  Hatisboh, 
after  a  valiant  defence,  surrendered  on  the  29th  of  July, 
before  he  had  effected  a  junction  with  the  duke's  army. 
The  Imperialists  then  marched  upon  Donau worth,  and 
this  place,  after  a  feeble  defence,  also  capitulated.  The 
duke,  heart-broken  at  seeing  the  conquests,  which  had 
been  effected  at  so  great  a  loss  of  life  and  treasure,  wrested 
from  his  hands  while  he  was  unable  to  strike  a  blow  to 
save  them,  in  despair  marched  away  to  Swabia  to  meet 
the  slowly  advancing  armj^  of  Marshal  Horn. 

No  sooner  was  the  junction  effected  than  he  turned 
quickly  back  and  reached  the  vicinity  of  Nordllngen,  only 
to  fiud  the  enemy  already  there  before  him,  and  posted  on 
the  more  advanc^-d  of  the  two  heights  which  dominate 
the  plain.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  however,  he  was 
enabled  to  throw  within  its  walls  a  reinforcement  to  the 
garrison  of  eight  hundred  men. 

Nordlingen,  an  important  free  town,  stands  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ries,  some  18  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Donau  worth.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  ,\'all,  interspersed 
watli  numerous  towers,  sufiiciently  strong  to  guard  it 
against  any  surprise,  but  not  to  defend  it  against  a  regular 
siege  by  a  numerous  army.  The  vast  plain  on  which 
the  town  stands  is  broken  near  its  centre  by  two  heights 
rising  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  yards  from  each 
other. 

The  height  nearest  to  the  town,  which  ^s  very  steep 
and  craggy,  is  known  as  the  Weinberg,  the  other  is  called 
Allersheim;  a  village  stands  some  three  hundred  yards  in 
advance  of  the  valle}'  between  the  heights,  and  is  nearer 
to  the  town  than  either  of  the  two  eminences. 

The  Scotch  brigade  formed  part  of  Duke  Bernhard's 
command.  It  was  now  nearly  two  years  since  a  pitched 
battle  had   been  fought,  for  although  there  had   been 
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tiit^ny  skirmishes  and  ti.ssaults  in  the  preceding  year  no 
great  encounter  had  taken  place  between  the  armies 
since  Gustavus  fell  at  Lutzen,  in  October,  l()o2,  and  the 
Scotch  brigade  had  not  been  present  at  that  battle. 

In  the  time  which  had  elapsed  many  recruits  had 
arrived  from  ►Scotland,  and  Munro's  regiment  had  been 
acjain  raised  to  the  strenoth  at  which  it  had  landed  at 
Rugen  four  3'ears  before.  Not  half  a  dozen  of  the 
officers  who  had  then,  full  of  life  and  spirit,  marched  in 
its  ranks  were  now  present.  Death  had  indeed  been 
busy  atnong  them.  On  the  evening  of  their  arrival  in 
sight  of  the  Imperialist  arniy  the  two  Grammes  supped 
with  their  colonel.  Munro  had  but  just  arrived  from  the 
duko  s  quarters. 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  fight  to-morrow,  Munro,"  Major 
Graeme  said. 

"It  is  not  settled,"  the  colonel  replied;  "between  our- 
selves the  duke  and  Horn  arc  not  of  one  mind.  The 
duke  wants  to  fight;  he  urges  that  were  we  to  allow 
Nordlingen  to  fall,  as  we  have  allowed  Katisbon  and 
Donauworth,  without  striking  a  blow  to  save  it,  it  would 
be  an  evidence  of  caution  and  even  cowardice  Mhich 
would  have  the  worst  possible  effect  through  Germany. 
Nordlingen  has  ever  been  staunch  to  the  cause,  and  the 
Protestants  would  everywhere  fall  away  from  us  did 
they  find  that  we  had  so  htt'.e  care  for  their  safety  as  to 
stand  by  and  see  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Im- 
perialists w^ithout  an  eflfort.  It  is  better,  in  the  duke's 
opinion,  to  fight  and  to  be  beaten  than  to  ta!ncly  yield 
Nordlingen  to  the  Imperialists.  In  the  one  case  honour 
would  be  satisfied  and  the  reformers  throughout  Germany 
would  feel  that  we  had  done  our  utmost  to  save  their 
co-religionists,  on  the  other  hand  there  would  be  shame 
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HORN  S  OPINION. 


"  There  is  much  in  what  the  duke  says,"  Nigel  Graeme 
remarked. 

"  There  is  much,"  Munro  rejoined;  "  but  there  is  much 
also  in  the  arguments  of  Horn.  He  reasons  that  we  are 
outnumbered,  the  enemy  is  superior  to  us  by  at  least  a 
third,  and  to  save  the  town  we  must  attack  them  in  an 
immensely  strong  position,  which  it  will  cost  us  great 
numbers  to  capture. 

"  The  chances  against  our  winning  a  victory  are  fully 
five  to  one.  Granted  the  fall  of  Nordlingen  will  injure 
us  in  the  eyes  of  the  princes  and  people  of  Germany;  but 
with  good  management  on  our  part  the  feeling  thus 
aroused  will  be  but  temporary,  for  we  should  soon  wipe 
out  the  reverse.  Of  the  35,000  men  of  which  the  Imperial 
army  is  composed,  8000  at  least  are  Spaniards  who  are 
on  their  way  to  Flanders,  and  who  will  very  shortly 
leave  it. 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  Rhinegrave  Otto  Ludwis:  is 
with  7000  men  within  a  few  marches  of  us;  in  a  short 
time  therefore  we  shall  actually  outnumber  the  enemy, 
and  shall  be  able  to  recover  our  prestige,  just  as  we 
recovered  it  at  Leipzig  after  suffering  Magdeburg  to  fall. 
We  shall  recapture  the  towns  which  he  has  taken,  and 
if  the  enemy  should  dare  to  accept  battle  we  shall  beat 
him,  and  shall  be  in  a  position  to  march  upon  Vienna." 

"  Horn's  arguments  are  the  strongest,"  Nigel  Graeme 
said  gi'avely;  "  the  course  he  advises  is  the  most  prudent 
one." 

"Undoubtedly,"  Munro  replied;  "but  I  think  that  it 
will  not  be  followed.  The  duke  is  of  a  fiery  spir<t,  and  he 
would  feel  it,  as  most  of  us  would  feel  it,  a  disgrace  to 
fall  back  without  strikinof  a  blow  for  Nordlingen.  He 
has,  too,  been  goaded  nearly  to  madness  during  the  last 
few  days  by  messengers  and  letters  which  have  reached 
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him  from  the  reformed  princes  and  the  free  towns  in  all 
parts  of  Germany,  reproaching  him  bitterly  for  having 
suffered  Ratisbon  and  Donauworth  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  without  a  blow,  and  he  feels  that  his 
honour  is  concerned.  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall 
fight  a  great  battle  to  save  Nordlinffea" 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


NORDLINGEN. 


HILE  Colonel  Munro  and  his  companions  were 
discussing  the  matter  a  council  of  war  was 
being  held,  and  Duke  Bernhard's  view  was 
adopted  by  all  his  generals,  who  felt  with 
him  that  their  honour  was  involved  in  the  question,  and 
that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  march  away  without 
striking  a  blow  to  save  the  besieged  city.  Horn,  there- 
fore, being  outvoted,  was  forced  to  give  way.  Up  to 
nightfall  the  Imperialists  had  showed  no  signs  of  an 
intention  to  occupy  the  Weinberg,  their  forces  being 
massed  on  and  around  the  Allersheim  Hill.  It  was  de- 
termined therefore  to  seize  the  Weinberg  at  once,  and  the 
execution  of  this  step  was  committed  to  Horn. 

The  choice  was  most  unfortunate.  The  service  was  one 
upon  the  prompt  carrying  out  of  which  victory  depended, 
and  Horn,  though  a  brave  and  capable  commander,  was 
slow  and  cautious,  and  particularly  unfitted  for  executing 
a  service  which  had  to  be  performed  in  a  dark  niglit 
across  a  country  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  Tak- 
ing with  him  four  thousand  chosen  musketeers  and  pike- 
men  and  twelve  guns  he  set  out  at  nine  o'clock,  but  the 
rough  road,  the  dikes,  and   ditches   which    intercepted 
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the  country  impeded  him,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  general  position  of  the  country 
made  him  doubly  cautious,  and  it  was  not  until  midnight 
that  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Here,  unfortunately,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
since  he  had  encountered  sucli  difficulties  in  crossing  the 
flat  country  he  should  meet  with  even  greater  obstacles 
and  delays  in  ascending  the  hill  in  tlie  dark;  he  there- 
fore took  the  fatal  resolution  of  remaininor  where  he 
was  until  daylight,  and  accordingly  ordered  the  column 
to  halt.  Had  he  continued  his  march  he  would  have 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Weinberg  unopposed,  and  the 
fate  of  the  battle  on  the  foUowini;  dav  would  have  been 
changed.  But  the  Imperialist  leaders,  Gallas  and  Cardinal 
Infanta  Don  Fernando,  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
commanding  position  of  the  hill  u[on  which  Horn  was 
marching,  and  had  given  orders  that  it  should  be  occupied 
before  daylight  by  four  hundred  Spaniards. 

The  commander  of  this  force  was  as  over-prompt  in 
the  execution  of  his  orders  as  H(jrn  was  over-cautious. 
He  reached  ti»e  top  of  the  Weinberg  before  midnight,  and 
at  once  set  his  men  to  work  to  intrench  themselves 
strongl3^  As  soon  as  daj'break  enable<l  Horn  to  see  the 
fatal  consequences  which  had  arisen  from  his  delay  he 
ordered  his  men  to  advance.  With  their  usual  gallantry 
the  Swedes  mounted  the  hill  and  rushed  at  the  intrench- 
ment.  It  was  defended  with  the  greate.st  obstinacy  and 
courage  by  the  Spaniards;  but  after  desperate  fighting 
the  Swedes  forced  their  way  into  the  work  at  two  points, 
and  were  upon  the  point  of  capturing  the  position  when 
an  ammunition  waggon  accidentally  exploded  in  their 
midst,  killing  great  numbers  and  throwing  the  rest 
into  a  temporary  disorder,  which  enabled  the  Spaniards 
to  drive  them  out  and  again  occupy  the  intrench ments. 
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Before  the  Swedes  had  fully  recovered  themselves  the 
Spanish  cavalry,  which  at  the  first  sound  of  the  conflict 
the  cardinal  had  ordered  to  the  spot,  charged  them  in  flank 
and  forced  them  to  a  precipitate  retreat  down  the  hill- 
side. Bitterly  regretting  his  delay  at  midnight,  Horn 
brought  up  fresh  ti-oops,  and  after  addressing  encouraging 
words  to  those  who  had  been  already  repulsed,  led  the 
united  body  to  the  assault. 

But  the  Weinberg,  which  had  been  occupied  in  the 
early  morning  by  only  four  hundred  men,  was  now  de- 
fended by  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  Vain  no',v 
was  the  energy  of  Horn,  and  inefl'ectual  the  valour  of  his 
troops.  Time  after  time  did  the  Swedes  cUmb  the  hill  and 
strive  to  obtain  a  footing  on  its  crest,  each  assr«,ult  was 
repulsed  with  prodigious  slaugliter.  Duke  Bernhard  was 
now  fully  engaged  with  the  Imperialists  on  the  Allers- 
heim,  and  was  gradually  gaining  ground.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, how  fruitless  were  the  efibrts  of  Horn  to  capture  the 
Weinberg,  he  despatched  as  many  of  his  infantry  as  he 
could  spare  to  reinforce  the  marshal.  Among  these  was 
Munro's  regiment. 

O 

"  Now,  my  brave  lads,"  Colonel  Munro  shouted,  as  he 
led  his  regiment  against  the  hill,  "  show  them  what  Scot- 
tish hearts  can  do."  With  a  cheer  the  regiment  advanced. 
Pressing  forward  unflinchingly  under  a  hail  of  bullets 
they  won  their  way  up  the  hill,  and  then  gathering, 
hurled  themselves  with  a  shout  upon  the  heavy  masses  of 
Spanish  veterans.  For  a  moment  the  latter  recoiled  be- 
fore the  onset;  then  they  closed  in  around  the  Scotch, 
who  had  already  lost  a  third  of  their  number  in  ascend- 
ing the  hill. 

Never  did  the  famous  regiment  fight  with  greater 
courage  and  fury;  but  they  were  outnumbered  ten  to  one, 
and  their  opponents  were  soldiers  of  European  reputation. 
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In  vain  the  Scotchmen  strove  to  break  through  the  serried 
line  of  pikes  which  surrounded  them.  Here  and  there  a 
knot  of  desperate  men  would  win  a  way  through;  but  ere 
others  could  follow  them  the  Spanish  line  closed  in 
again  and  cut  them  off  from  their  comrades,  and  they 
died  fighting  to  the  last. 

Fighting  desperately  in  the  front  rank  Munro  and  his 
officers  encourai^ed  their  men  with  shouts  and  example; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  he  at  last  shouted  to  the 
remains  of  his  followers  to  form  in  a  solid  body  and  cut 
their  way  back  through  the  enemy  who  surrounded  them. 
Hemmed  in  as  they  were  by  enemies  the  Scottish  spearmen 
obeyed,  and,  headed  by  their  colonel,  flung  themselves  with 
a  sudden  rush  upon  the  enemy.  Before  the  weight  and 
fury  of  the  charge  the  veterans  of  Spain  gave  way, 
and  the  Scots  found  themselves  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
which  they  had  lately  ascended.  No  sooner  were  they 
free  from  the  Spanish  ranks  than  the  musketeers  of  the 
latter  opened  fire  upon  them,  and  numbers  fell  in  the 
retreat.  When  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  fatal  hill, 
and  bleeding  and  breathless  gathered  round  their  com- 
mander, Munro  burst  into  tears  on  finding  that  of  the 
noble  regiment  he  had  led  up  the  hill  scarce  enough  re- 
mained to  form  a  single  company. 

Seven  times  now  had  Horn  striven  to  carry  the  hill, 
seven  times  had  he  been  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter, 
and  he  now  began  to  fall  back  to  join  the  force  of  Duke 
Bernhard.  The  latter,  recognizing  that  the  battle  was  lost, 
and  that  Horn,  if  not  speedily  succoured,  was  doomed,  for 
the  Imperialists,  flushed  with  victory,  were  striving  to  cut 
him  ofl^,  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  enemy  hoping 
to  draw  their  whole  forces  ^pon  himself,  and  so  enable 
Horn  to  retire.  For  the  moment  he  succeeded,  but  he  was 
too  weak  in  numbers  to  bear  the  assault  he  had  thus  pro- 
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voked.  John  of  Werth,  who  commanded  the  Imperial 
cavalry,  charged  down  upon  the  Swedish  horsemen  and 
overthrew  them  so  completely  that  these, I'orcid  back  upon 
their  infantry,  threw  them  also  into  complete  disorder. 

The  instant  Horn  had  given  the  orders  to  retreat, 
Colonel  Munro,  seeinsf  the  damper  of  the  force  beinff  sur- 
rounded,  formed  ud  the  little  remnant  of  his  reoiment 
and  set  oil'  at  the  double  to  rejoin  the  force  of  the  duke. 
It  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  just  when  he  had  passed 
over  the  intervening  ground  the  Imperialist  cavalry,  fresh 
from  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes,  swept  across  the  ground, 
completely  cutting  oif  Horn's  division  from  that  of  the 
duke.  A  few  minutes  later  Marshal  Horn,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  enemy,  and  feeling  the  iui possibility  of 
further  resistance  with  his  weakened  and  diminished 
force,  was  forced  to  surrender  with  all  his  connnand. 
•  Duke  Bernhard  narrowly  escaped  the  sauie  fate;  but 
in  the  end  he  managed  to  rally  some  nine  thousand  men 
and  retreated  towards  the  Maine.  The  defeat  was  a  ter- 
rible one;  ten  thousand  men  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  four  thousand  under  Horn  taken  prisoners;  all  the 
guns,  equipage,  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Nordlinijen  was  the  most  decisive  battle  of  the  war; 
its  etlect  was  to  chanije  a  war  which  had  hitherto  been 
really  only  a  civil  war — a  war  of  religion  —  into  one 
with  a  foreign  enemy.  Hitherto  France  had  contented 
herself  with  subsidizing  Sweden,  who  had  played  the 
principal  part.  Henceforward  Sweden  was  to  occupy  but 
a  secondary  position.  Cardinal  Richelieu  saw  the  danger 
of  allowing  Austria  to  aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense  of 
all  Germany,  and  now  took  the  field  in  earnest. 

Upon  the  other  hand  Nordlingen  dissolved  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Protestant  German  princes  against  Ferdi- 
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nand the  Second.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  ever 
been  vacillating  and  irresolute  in  his  policy,  was  the  tirst 
to  set  the  example  by  njakirig  peace  with  the  emperor. 
The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Duke  Widiam  of  Weimar, 
the  Prince  of  Anhait,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg, 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenbuig,  Pomerania,  and  the  cities  of 
Augsburg,  Wurzburg,  and  Coburg,  and  many  otiiers  has- 
tened to  follow  the  example  of  all  the  leading  mendjers 
of  the  Protestant  Ur'on. 

Dukes  Bernhard  of  Weimar  and  William  of  Cassel  were 
almost  alone  in  supporting  the  cause  to  mair.tain  which 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  invaded  Germany.  The  Swedish 
army,  whose  exploits  had  made  the  court  of  Vienna 
tremble,  seemed  annihilated,  and  well  might  the  emperor 
deem  that  his  final  triumph  over  Protestantism  was  com- 
plete when  he  heard  of  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  for  as 
yet  he  dreamed  not  that  its  result  would  bring  France 
into  the  field  against  him. 

Malcolm  Grajme  was  one  of  the  few  officers  of  Munro's 
regiment  who  burst  his  way  through  the  Spanish  lines  on 
the  top  of  the  Weinberg.  He  was  bleeding  from  several 
wounds,  but  none  of  them  were  serious.  ^!igel  was  beside 
him  as  they  began  to  descend  the  hill;  but  scarcely  had 
he  gone  a  step  when  he  fell  headlong,  struck  by  a  ball 
from  an  arquebus.  Malcolm  and  one  of  the  sergeants 
raised  him,  and  between  them  carried  him  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill;  then,  when  the  remains  of  the  regiments  started 
to  rejoin  Duke  Bernhard,  they  were  forced  to  leave  him. 

Although  Malcolm  kept  up  with  his  regiment  in  the 
retreat  he  was  so  utterly  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood  that 
he  could  no  longer  accompany  them.  By  the  death  of  so 
many  of  his  seniors  he  was  now  one  of  the  majors  of 
the  regiment,  if  that  could  be  called  a  regiment  which  was 
scarce  a  company  in  strength.     A  few  days  after  the 
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battle  Colonel  Munro  received  orders  to  inarch  with  his 
shattered  remnant,  scarce  one  of  whom  but  was  from 
wounds  unfit  for  present  service,  by  easy  stages  to  North 
Germany,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  Scotland,  which  nui>ht  raise  the  rei^iment  to  a 
stren^xth  which  would  enal/ie  it  atiain  to  take  tlie  field. 

Malcolm  remained  behind  until  his  strength  slowly 
returned.  The  colonel,  before  leaving,  had  bade  him  take 
his  time  before  rejoining,  as  months  would  probably  elapse 
before  the  res^iment  would  aoain  be  lit  for  service.  As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel  he  journeyed  to  Nuremberg. 
On  arriving  at  the  abode  of  Jans  Boerhoff  he  learned  that 
Thekla  was  no  longer  an  inmate  of  the  fandly.  The  Count 
of  Mansfeld  had  died  in  prison,  and  the  countess  had 
arrived  at  Nuremberg  and  had  taken  up  her  abode  there. 

Malcolm  made  his  way  to  the  house  she  occupied.  The 
meeting  was  an  ail'ecting  one.  Malcolm  was  greatly 
grieved  over  the  death  of  his  staunch  friend,  and  joined 
in  the  sorrow  of  the  countess  and  her  dauohter.  A  few 
days  after  his  arrival  the  countess  said  to  him: 

"I  am  of  course  aware,  Malcolm,  of  the  conversation 
which  the  count  had  with  you  concerning  Thekla,  and 
my  wishes  fully  agreed  with  his  on  the  subject.  In  other 
times  one  would  not  speak  of  marriage  when  Thekla's 
father  had  been  but  two  months  dead;  but  it  is  no  time 
for  conventionalities  now.  All  Southern  Germany  is  falling 
away  from  the  Protestant  cause,  and  ere  long  we  may  see 
the  Imperialists  at  the  gate  of  Nuremberg,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  a  few  months  the  whole  of  Germany  will  be  in 
their  power.  Therefore,  I  would  that  there  should  be  no 
delay.  Thekla  is  nearly  seventeen ;  you  are  twenty-one — 
over  young  both  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  matrimony; 
but  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  made  a  woman 
of  her,  while  you  have  long  since  proved  yourself  both  in 
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thoughtfulness  and  in  valour  to  be  a  man.  Thckla  is  no 
longer  a  great  heiress.  Since  Nordlingen  we  may  con- 
sider tl  at  her  father's  estates  have  gone  for  ever,  mine 
may  follow  in  a  few  months.  Therefore  I  must  ask  you, 
are  you  ready  to  take  her  without  dowry?" 

"  I  am,"  Malcolm  said  earnestly,  "  and  that  right  gladly, 
for  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart." 

"  It  needs  no  questioning  on  my  part,"  the  countess 
said,  "  to  know  that  she  loves  you  as  truly,  and  that  her 
happiness  depends  wholly  on  you.  I  saw  her  anguish 
when  the  news  came  of  the  terrible  defeat  at  Nordlinfjen 
and  of  the  annihilation  of  sume  of  the  Scottish  regiments. 
My  heart  was  wrung  by  her  silent  despair,  her  white  and 
rigid  face,  until  the  news  came  that  you  were  among  the 
few  who  had  survived  the  battle,  and,  in  the  outburst  of 
joy  and  thankfulness  at  the  news,  she  owned  to  me  that 
she  loved  you,  her  only  fear  being  that  you  cared  for  her 
only  as  a  sister,  since  no  word  of  love  had  ever  passed 
your  lips.  I  reassured  her  on  that  score  by  telling  her  of 
your  conversation  with  her  father,  and  that  a  feeling  of 
duty  alone  had  kept  you  silent  while  she  remained  under 
your  protection. 

"  However,  Malcolm,  she  will  not  come  to  you  penni- 
less, for,  seeing  that  it  was  possible  that  the  war  would 
terminate  adversely,  and  determined  to  quit  the  country 
should  he  be  forbidden  to  worship  according  to  his  own 
religion  here,  the  count  has  from  time  to  time  despatched 
considerable  sums  to  the  care  of  a  banker  at  Hamburor, 
and  there  are  now  10,000  gold  crowns  in  his  hands. 

"  There  are,  moreover,  my  estates  at  Silesia,  but  these  I 
have  for  some  time  foreseen  would  follow  those  of  my 
husband  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  Before 
the  death  of  the  count  I  talked  over  the  whole  matter 
with  him,  and  he  urged  me  in  any  case,  even  should  you 
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fall  before  becoming  the  husband  of  Thekla,  to  leave  this 
unhappy  country  and  to  take  refuge  abroad. 

"  Before  liis  denth  I  had  an  interview  with  my  nearest 
kinsman,  who  has  taken  sides  with  the  Imperialists,  and 
to  him  I  offered  to  resign  Thekla's  rights  as  lieiress  to  the 
estate  for  the  sum  of  10,000  crowns.  As  this  was  but 
three  years'  revenue  of  the  estates,  and  it  secured  their 
possession  to  him  wlietlier  the  Imperialists  or  Swedes 
were  victorious  in  the  struggle,  he  consented,  after  having 
obtained  the  emperor's  consent  to  the  step,  and  I  have 
this  morning  received  a  letter  from  liim  saying  that  the 
money  has  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  banker  at 
Hamburix,  and  Thekla  and  I  luive  tliis  morning  signed  a 
deed  renouncinof  in  his  favour  all  claim  to  the  estate. 
Thus  Thekla  has  a  dowry  of  20,000  gold  crowns — a  sum 
not  unworthy  of  a  dowry  even  for  the  daughter  of  a  Count 
of  Mansfehl;  but  with  it  you  must  take  me  also,  for  I 
would  fain  leave  the  country  and  end  my  days  with 
her." 

"  Do  you  keep  the  dowry  so  long  as  you  live,  countess," 
Malcolm  said  earnestly.  "  It  is  more  than  the  richest 
iioble  in  Scotland  could  give  with  his  daughter.  My  own 
estate,  though  small,  is  sufficient  to  keep  Thekla  and 
myself  in  ease,  and  my  pleasure  in  having  you  with  us 
will  be  equal  to  hers.  You  would  wish,  of  course,  that  I 
should  quit  the  army  and  return  home,  and,  indeed,  I  am 
ready  to  do  so.  I  have  had  more  than  enough  of  wars 
and  fighting.  I  have  been  preserved  well  nigh  by  a 
miracle,  when  my  comrades  have  fallen  around  me  like 
grass.  I  cannot  hope  that  such  fortune  would  always 
attend  me.  The  cause  for  which  I  have  fought  seems 
lost,  and  since  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  are 
hastening  to  desert  it,  neither  honour  nor  common  sense 
demand  that  I,  a  soldier  of   fortune  and   a   foreigner, 
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should  struggle  any  longer  for  it;  therefore  1  am  ready  at 
once  to  resign  my  commission  and  to  return  to  Scotland." 

"So  be  it,"  the  countess  said;  "  but  regarding  Thekla's 
dowry  I  shall  insist  on  having  my  way.  I  should  wish 
to  see  her  in  a  position  siuiilar  to  that  in  which  she  was 
born,  and  with  this  sum  you  can  largely  increase  your 
estates  and  take  rank  among  the  nobles  of  your  country. 
Now  I  will  call  Thekla  in  and  leave  you  to  ask  her  to 
aji'ree  to  the  arran<::ements  we  have  made. 

"  My  child,"  she  went  on,  as  Thekla  in  obedience  to  her 
summons  entered  the  apartment,  "  Malcolm  Graeme  has 
asked  your  hand  of  me.  He  tells  me  that  he  loves  you 
te'uly,  and  is  willing  to  take  you  as  a  penniless  bride,  and 
to  carry  you  and  me  away  with  him  far  from  these 
terrible  wars  to  his  native  Scotland — what  say  you,  my 
love?" 

Thekla  affected  neither  shyness  or  confusion,  her  colour 
hardly  heightened  as  in  her  sombre  mourning  she  advanced 
to  Malcolm,  and  laying  her  hand  in  his,  said: 

"  He  cannot  doubt  my  answer,  mother;  he  must  know 
that  I  love  him  with  my  whole  heart." 

"  Then,  my  daughter,"  the  countess  said,  "  I  will  leave 
you  to  yourselves;  there  is  much  to  arrange,  for  time 
presses,  and  your  betrothal  must  be  quickly  followed  by 


marriage. 


It  was  but  a  few  davs  later  that  Malcolm  led  Thekla  to 
the  altar  in  St.  Sebald's  Church,  Nuremberg.  The  mar- 
riage was  a  quiet  one,  seeing  that  the  bride  had  been  so 
lately  orphaned,  and  onlv  Jans  Boerhoff  and  his  family, 
and  two  or  three  Scottisii  comraues  of  Malcolm's,  who  were 
recovering  from  their  wounds  at  Nuremberg,  were  present 
at  the  quiet  ceremony.  The  following  day  the  little  party 
started  for  the  north.  Malcolm  had  already  received  a 
letter  from  Oxenstiern  accepting  his  resignation,  thanking 
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him  heartily  for  the  good  services  he  had  rendered,  and 
congratulating  hi:n  on  his  approaching  wedding. 

Without  adventure  they  reached  Hamburg,  and  there, 
arranoino-  with  the  banker  for  the  transmission  of  the 
sum  in  his  hands  to  Edinburgh,  they  took  ship  and 
crossed  to  Scotland. 

Three  months  later  Malcolm  was  delighted  by  the 
appearance  of  his  uncle  Nigel.  The  latter  was  indeed 
in  dilapidated  condition,  having  lost  an  arm,  and  suffering 
from  oiher  wounds.  He  had  been  retained  a  prisoner  by 
the  Imperialists  only  until  he  was  cured,  when  they  had 
freed  him  in  exchange  for  an  Imperial  officer  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Swedes.  4^ 

Thekla's  dowry  enabled  her  husband  largely  to  increase 
his  estates.  A  new  and  handsome  mansion  was  erected 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  old  castle,  and  here  Malcolm 
Graeme  lived  quietly  for  very  many  years  with  his 
beautiful  wife,  and  saw  a  numerous  progeny  rise  around 
them.  " 

To  the  gratification  of  both,  five  years  after  her  coming 
to  Scotland,  the  Countess  of  Mansfeld  married  Nigel 
Graeme,  and  the  pair  took  up  their  abode  in  the  old  castle, 
which  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  set  in  order  by 
Malcolm  for  their  use,  wdiile  he  and  Thekla  insisted  that 
the  forture  he  had  received  as  a  dowry  with  his  wife 
should  be  shared  by  tho  countess  and  Nigel 
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